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PREFACE 

This study is a discussion of the Sumerian composition Nanse and the 
Birds in the various contexts in which it may be read and understood. I 
started editing the text simply because there was no edition available and 
because I was interested in the bird names that it contains. It was only 
much later, while the chapters began to take shape, that I realized that it 
enabled me to connect three of my main interests in the study of ancient 
Mesopotamia: religion, literature, and scholarship. My earlier engagements 
with literary theory, religious studies, and intellectual history were each 
triggered more or less accidentally by a class that I took, by a text that drew 
my attention, or by a book that jumped to my eyes from the shelves of a 
second hand bookshop. I would like to think that on the pages that follow I 
have merged these disparate interests into a single argument concerning the 
composition Nanse and the Birds. For me, therefore, this book represents a 
moment of stocktaking, of looking back at my own work to see how it hangs 
together. 

This book contains my present thoughts on what the concepts religion, 
literature, and scholarship mean and how they may be applied to ancient 
Mesopotamia. I have connected these abstract conceptual discussions to the 
concrete example of Nanse and the Birds and it is my hope that readers will 
find this combination of concrete and abstract interesting and appealing. 

Quite apart from my existing interests, working on this book also created 
a new one: birds and bird watching. Northern California, our new home, is 
an area with numerous microclimates, each with its own ecology and its own 
bird life. On our frequent hiking trips throughout the Bay Area, Marlies and I 
discovered numerous birds - new to us - and observed their behavior: a diving 
tern, an osprey carrying a fish, napping pelicans, a red-tailed hawk circling 
in the sky. Chapter 9 of the present book is a hike through the wilderness of 
Sumerian texts, with binoculars and a field guide, in an attempt to identify 
the flying creatures that inhabit them. 

While working on this book I have obliged myself to numerous people 
who answered my queries, collated texts, send me photographs and scans, 
read and criticized parts of the manuscript, or provided me with hospitality. 
Laurie Pearce read a version of the whole book and tried to encourage me 
to be more explicit and to spell out what, if anything, I wanted to say. This 
book owes a lot to her ruthless collegiality. Nicole Brisch, Ron Hendel, and 
Mary-Frances Wogec read and criticized part of the book. Geert de Breucker 
effectively destroyed an early version of the chapter on literature and forced 
me (after much protest on my side) to rethink the whole issue. Eleanor 
Robson not only gave her comments on the chapter on scholarship, but also 
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Preface 

provided me with several of the copies and photographs published here and 
with numerous collations of a variety of texts. Most importantly, she has 
been a wonderful friend. 

Miguel Civil allowed me to use his electronic version of Diri and sent me 
photographs of an important Tell Harmal lexical tablet. Markham Geller, 
Markus Hilgert, Fumi Karahashi, Jeremie Peterson, Laurie Pearce, and 
Tonia Sharlach all provided collations for one or more texts. Ruud Vlek 
answered several queries on bird behavior. Mark Avila did part of the tedious 
work of reference checking. Professors T. Brinkman (Oriental Institute, 
Chicago), M. Krebernik (Hilprecht collection, Jena), Marcel Sigrist (Ecole 
Biblique, Jerusalem), Steve Tinney (University Museum, Philadelphia), and 
the Trustees of the British Museum allowed me to publish texts under their 
care. 

For my work in museums I enjoyed the hospitality of Matt Stolper 
(Chicago), and Alice Wells (Philadelphia). An invitation from Margalit 
Finkelberg to join a research group at the Institute of Advanced Studies 
at the Hebrew University gave me the opportunity to work on a tablet in the 
Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem. To all of these people I wish to express my 
sincere thanks. 

Over the years the encouragement of Stip (H.L.J. Vanstiphout), and his 
unfailing support have meant a lot to me. His critical intellectual approach to 
ancient Babylonian documents has formed my own thinking in many ways 
and this book owes a lot to his example. 

I shared the ups and downs of the last couple of years with my wife, 
Marlies Rosmark, who went with me to start a new life in California. What 
that means, exactly, is hard to describe, but in the process we have become a 
strong team and it is with much affection that I dedicate this book to her. 

Berkeley, August 2003 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Nanse and the Birds is a little-known composition in the ancient Sumerian 
language that relates how, in time immemorial, the goddess Nanse created the 
whole gamut of bird variety. The present study contains the first scholarly 
edition of the text and attempts to understand its contents and use in the 
social, intellectual, and religious context of the time. 

Nanse and the Birds belongs to the rich and varied Sumerian literature 
that nourished in the period around 1 800 BCE, in the area of modern-day 
Southern Iraq. This literature is found on clay tablets in cuneiform characters 
that have been unearthed by archaeologists since the middle of the nineteenth 
century of the common era. The decipherment of these texts (a process 
still not completed) revealed an astonishing variety of genres ranging from 
solemn hymns to adventurous narratives and from burlesque dialogues to 
collections of wise counsels. Hymns singing the praises of gods, temples, and 
kings are adorned with complex metaphors and ingenious transformations 
of conventional motifs. Narratives tell us about the adventures of gods and 
heroes in a distant past, about their conflicts and love stories, their heroic 
fights with monstrous animals as well as their clever scheming to outwit 
an opponent. Comic effect is found in stories about a schoolmaster whose 
main claim to fame is his skill in caning, while collections of proverbs and 
admonitions preserve the wisdom of almost four millennia ago. 

Much of this Sumerian literature is now available in translation, but 
the awareness of its existence in the academic community at large is still 
relatively low, if not close to zero. This situation may be due to a number of 
reasons. Sumer is not generally perceived as one of the major contributors 
to modern civilization, so that Sumerian literature or anything Sumerian 
may seem to have little relevance for anybody but the restricted circle of 
specialists. Sumerologists on their part have been busy in reconstructing 
lexicon and grammar - a task far from complete - and in piecing together 
the compositions that have come down to us on multiple broken clay tablets. 
With some notable exceptions, communication with a larger academic public 
has rarely been paid the attention it deserves. In this volume I intend 
to demonstrate that the use of theories and perspectives that have been 
developed in such areas as religious studies, the history of sciences, and 
comparative literature may be fruitful for understanding the Sumerian corpus. 
However, theories and approaches are not simply there to be applied to the 
Sumerian data. Sumerian literary tablets are archaeological objects, found 
in a particular archaeological and institutional context. In this Sumerian 
literature differs from, say, ancient Greek literature, that has come down 
to us through an almost continuous tradition of reading and interpretation 
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I. Introduction 

but for which hardly any contemporary autographs are available. Sumerian 
literature asks for a tailor-made approach that does justice to the place and 
function of these texts in the society in which they were used. For that reason, 
in this academic communication Sumerology is not only the listening partner, 
but also has something to offer: the social-functional approach to Sumerian 
literature may provide a different perspective on several questions in the 
history of religion, literature, and scholarship. 

The present volume will focus on Nanse and the Birds. The main 
question that I want to address is: what kind of text is Nanse and the Birds? 
How, why, and by whom was it used? In order to answer such questions 
and to put our text in proper perspective, we will have to consider Sumerian 
religion, literature, and scholarship at large. It will turn out that the concepts 
religion, literature, and scholarship are loaded with modern connotations 
and that they cannot be used unconditionally for describing ancient realities. 
The discussion of one composition (Nanse and the Birds) thus leads to the 
discussion of a corpus (Sumerian literary, religious, and scholarly texts) and 
further to the theoretical discussion of concepts and their use. 

The problem of the applicability of modern concepts is not new in the 
study of ancient Mesopotamia. Quite to the contrary, as early as 1926 
Landsberger advocated the idea of 'Eigenbegrifflichkeit,' a term that was 
translated as 'conceptual autonomy' in the English version of this seminal 
paper. 1 The amazing situation has arisen that after more than seven decades 
in which hundreds of references to Landsberger's paper may be counted, the 
use of a concept such as 'Mesopotamian religion' is still unproblematic. The 
fact that Sumerian and Akkadian have no word for 'religion' may be trivial; 
more important is the insight that religion is a recent concept that responds 
to a modern need, delineating a realm of reality that never had a substance 
of its own in pre-modern societies (see Chapter 2). Similar arguments can be 
made for the concepts literature and scholarship (Chapters 3 and 4). 

Nanse and the Birds may be perceived as spanning three modern realms: 
religion, literature, and scholarship. In its ancient context, however, it had 
a well-defined place in the curriculum of the scribal school. Rather than 
discarding the modern concepts as anachronistic (which would seriously 
impede communication), I intend to show that their usefulness is limited, 
and that we should not confuse our concepts with ancient reality. 

The present chapter, Chapter 1 , provides a summary of Nanse and the 
Birds (§1.1) and discusses several introductory matters on Sumerian and 
cuneiform (§ 1.2), Sumerian literature (§ 1.3) and on editing and translating 



1 The original paper is Landsberger 1926. The author added a brief Nachwort in the reprint by 
the Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft (1965). The English translation of the essay appeared 
in T. Jacobsen, et al. in Monographs on the Ancient Near East II A (Malibu 1976), 59-71. For 
a discussion of Landsberger's paper see Chapter 5. 
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a Sumerian composition (§ 1.4). All this is meant in particular for readers 
not familiar with Sumerian and may safely be skipped by the specialist. 

Chapter 2 is concerned with different scholarly approaches to Mesopo- 
tamian religion (§2.1). The approach chosen here emphasizes the various 
roles played by supernatural actors in different contexts. The evidence for 
the roles of the goddess Nanse (§2.2) and the mythological bird Anzud (§2.3) 
are collected and the relevance of this material for understanding Nanse and 
the Birds is discussed in § 2.4. 

Chapter 3 discusses the place of Nanse and the Birds in the corpus 
of Sumerian literature. It will be argued that 'literature' cannot solely be 
defined by the use of poetic language, or by the concept of fiction. Instead 
I will propose a three-tiered definition that includes formal and institutional 
aspects as well as a theory of the general message or purpose of this literature. 
We know, after all, where Sumerian literature was used - in the scribal school. 
As school texts, the compositions function on the one hand as exercises in 
writing Sumerian, on the other hand as building blocks in the creation of a 
national Sumerian heritage. 

Chapter 4 is concerned with knowledge and scholarship. Nanse and the 
Birds contains knowledge of birds in its long list of bird descriptions. This 
chapter will discuss the place and function of various ancient scholarly texts 
on birds. It appears that they are mainly concerned with language and writing, 
and as it turns out, Nanse and the Birds is no exception. 

Chapter 5 will use the discussion of the preceding chapters to come 
back to our initial question: how may modern concepts be used for studying 
an ancient reality, and how do the insights thus gained reflect upon our 
understanding of the character of Nanse and the Birds? 

Chapter 6 contains the first scholarly edition of Nanse and the Birds. The 
text is presented in a composite edition with translation (§ 6.2), followed by a 
so-called 'score' edition (§6.3), including all evidence from each individual 
manuscript. The line -by-line commentary (§ 6.4) justifies the translation. The 
latter two paragraphs are addressed to a specialist reader. 

The chapters 7 and 8 contain scholarly editions of some texts closely 
related to Nanse and the Birds: the hymn known as Nanse B (Chapter 7) 
presents Nanse as the lady of the fish. To facilitate the discussion of the 
various Early Dynastic and Old Babylonian lexical compilations of birds and 
fish in Chapter 4, these lists are edited in Chapter 8. 

Chapter 9 provides an alphabetical index of Sumerian bird names. The 
identity of each bird as well as the various Sumerian spellings are discussed 
on the basis of the appearances of the words in a wide variety of Sumerian 
texts (lexical, literary, cultic, and administrative). The chapter is meant to 
take some of the technical discussions out of the argumentative chapters 1-5, 
as well as to provide an up-to-date inventory of this section of the Sumerian 
lexicon. 
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Indices and plates, containing hand copies and photographs of previously 
unpublished cuneiform tablets, close the book. 



1.1. Summary of Nanse and the Birds 

Nanse and the Birds is an etiological story that explains how the goddess 
Nanse was responsible for the natural variety of bird life. The composition 
begins as a narrative: 

The goose came forth from the pure reed-beds, 

it came forth from the pure reed-beds. 

The wise goose spent the day high in the skies. 

The goose cried out in the sky; 

Its honking was sweet, its voice was pleasing. 

My lady [was attracted by] her goose, 

Lady Nanse [was attracted by] her goose. 

After the ascent of the goose the goddess Nanse makes the opposite move- 
ment and descends from the heaven to the waters on earth: 

She herself [descended] upon the water like a large goose. 

Stepping onto earth from heaven, 

she [stood] in the water like a pure wild cow. 

A pure goose, a white wild cow [drank] water at the waterside. 

Nanse erects her temple at the place where she descended and puts the goose 
as her symbol at her feet. Then she addresses the birds in general: 

I am the Lady, so let my birds assemble for me where the sheaves are gathered 
I am Nanse, so let my birds assemble for me where the sheaves are gathered. 

The assembling of the birds at the 'place where the sheaves are gathered' 
refers to a familiar scene; at harvest time birds flock around the workers, 
to pick up their share of the crop. The image is used here to evoke another 
image, that of an assembly where representatives of all kinds of birds are 
present. The aim of the meeting becomes clear from the following: 

Anzud decides the fates with the Anuna gods. 

Anzud, a mythical eagle with a lion's face, and the Anuna, the great gods, will 
decide fates for all species of birds. Not by coincidence the birds' assembly 
mirrors a divine assembly, the traditional occasion for deciding the fate of 
the country. 



1.1. Summary of Name and the Birds 

The episode is followed by a speech by Anzud (now called the 'bitter- 
toothed bird') addressing Nanse, but here the text is so damaged that there 
is little hope of understanding what is exactly going on. When the text can 
be understood again, the narrative introduction has ended and we are in the 
middle of the bird descriptions that occupy the balance of our composition. 
These descriptions are to be understood as the contents of Anzud's fate deci- 
sions. This section of the text describes habitual actions, typically expressed 
in the imperfect, whereas the initial section is in the narrative mode with 
most verbal forms in the perfect. The descriptive section takes up more than 
four-fifths of the entire composition. The birds are characterized by their 
colors, their call, or by their habits. Occasionally a bird name is analyzed by 
(folk) etymology. A few examples: 

The imperial eagle kills wild bulls in the foothills 
it kills ibexes in the high mountains 

The peacock (Haja) keeps the watch at dawn. 

The pure bird calls Haja! Haja! at dawn. 

A bird red from carnelian, blue from lapis lazuli 

white from chalcedony, with all kinds of gold for leather-with-gold inlay, 

that is how the sculptor fashions a peacock. 

It brings (things) to the wealth of Ninhursag in the mountains. 

Since she (Ninhursag) is searching for her wealth, 

the bird is called niggurmudum ('it carries wealth' = magpie). 

The magpie calls out 

and laments in the desert of Kes. 

The UD.DU bird catches azagur fish. 

The notion that the imperial eagle catches wild bulls is known from other 
texts. The translation 'imperial eagle' for hu-ri 2 -in muSen is traditional; whether 
there actually is or was a bird of prey that could kill animals of such size seems 
doubtful, but the description may be recognized as containing traditional 
lore about the hurin bird. The entry on the Haja bird, traditionally translated 
as peacock is one of the more extensive ones. The name of the bird is 
explained as an onomatopoeia. We learn about the colors of its feathers 
and a characteristic habit: its activity at dawn. The etymology of the name 
niggurmudum (it carries wealth) suggests that this is the magpie, known 
for its penchant for shiny things. 2 The entry gives an explanation for the 
rather unusual name, but the passage is unfortunately not entirely clear. The 
entry for the UD.DU bird (the capitals indicate that the pronunciation of the 



2 Though etymology may be a bad guide in this. See the introduction to Chapter 9. 
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Sumerian word is uncertain) is one of the shortest in Nanse and the Birds. 
The UD.DU bird is otherwise unknown, but is apparently a bird that preys 
on fish. 

The quoted passages demonstrate the range of topics treated in the 
bird descriptions: traditional lore, name explanation, characteristic habits, 
characteristic call, appearance, and prey. 

Like many other Sumerian literary texts, the composition ends with praise 
to the main divine protagonist: 

[Nanse], you are she who loves the fishes and birds. 
You are she who does not scatter the [ . . . ] of my [ . . . ] . 
You are she who does not belittle [...]. 
[Lady] mother Nanse, it is sweet to praise you! 



1.2. Sumerian and Cuneiform 

The Sumerian language 3 is an isolate; attempts to relate Sumerian to another 
language or language group have not produced convincing results. This is 
one reason why so much is still uncertain about the grammar and lexicon of 
Sumerian. The history of Sumerian begins with the earliest proto-cuneiform 
texts from Uruk, dated to about 3,200 BCE. 4 Whether these administrative 
records are actually in Sumerian or in an unknown language is still contro- 
versial (Englund 1998, 73-81). In the third millennium, the writing system 
was developed to record administrative, scholarly, literary, religious, episto- 
lary and commemorative texts in Sumerian as well as in other languages. 
Sumerian continued to be used until the end of cuneiform civilization, in 
the early centuries of the Common Era. 5 By that period however, it had 
long been a dead language, understood only by the initiated. The period in 
which Sumerian ceased to be a living language is again a matter of contro- 
versy (Michalowski forthcoming). There is little doubt, however, that in the 
Old Babylonian period (approximately 1900-1600), the period to which the 
tablets of Nanse and the Birds are dated Sumerian was a learned language 
that was acquired at the scribal school. 

Sumerian is written in cuneiform or wedge-shaped characters, impressed 
with a reed stylus on soft clay. The system may be characterized as logograph- 
ic-syllabographic; a single sign may represent a word (or rather a lexeme) 
or a syllable. Almost every sign is used in different functions, representing 



3 For a concise description of the Sumerian language, see Civil 1997. 

4 For an excellent introduction to the early history of writing, see Nissen, et al. 1990 (English 
version Nissen, et al. 1993) and Englund 1998. 

5 The latest dated text is from the first century AD. Geller 1997 has argued for an even later 
date for some cuneiform - Greek bilinguals. 
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different lexemes and/or syllables (poly valency). 6 The sign AN, for instance, 
may be used for the words digir (god) and an (heaven), or for the syllable 
-an-, for instance in the verbal form ma-an-sum 2 (he gave to me; verb: sum 2 ). 
In transcription, capital letters are used to identify a sign, irrespective of 
its proper reading or use, or where the actual reading is unknown. Signs that 
belong to one word are connected by hyphens. For instance: 

lugal-e e 2 mu-un-du 3 = the king built the temple 

The lexemes are lugal (king) e 2 (house, temple) and du 3 (to build). The 
other signs indicate nominal and verbal morphemes of various kinds. The 
index numbers in e 2 and du 3 are modern scholarly conventions used to 
distinguish between homophones. In the present example, -e and e 2 represent 
two different signs that are both pronounced Id. The sign E 2 is used for the 
word for 'temple,' never for expressing a morpheme. The sign E is not 
normally used for writing the word for 'temple,' but may serve a variety of 
functions including the case-marking morpheme it represents here. 

Of considerable importance for our subject is the use of so-called de- 
terminatives. A determinative is a semantic classifier that is represented in 
writing, but not in pronunciation. There are determinatives for trees and 
wooden objects, for personal names, for birds, fish, place names, and so on. 
Most determinatives precede the word they classify. The determinatives for 
fish (ku 6 ) and birds (musen) are among the ones that follow the word they 
belong to. In transcription determinatives are printed in superscript. Thus 
U5 musen [ s pronounced l\xl (goose), and a-zag-gurn ku 6 is pronounced /azagur/ 
(a kind offish). 

Cuneiform tablets are usually broken so that signs may be partly or entirely 
missing. In transcription and translation, missing parts of the text (usually 
reconstructed from parallel phrases in other compositions) are put between 
[square brackets]. Half brackets ( r . . . n ) are sometimes used to indicate that a 
sign is broken but still identifiable. 



1.3. Sumerian Literature 

The Sumerian literature that has come down to us derives in large part from 
the Old Babylonian period. 7 Though many of the extant compositions may be 
older - some of them considerably so - earlier manuscripts are relatively rare. 
We may divide the Old Babylonian corpus into three groups: 8 narrative texts, 



6 This is a grossly simplified account of the Sumerian writing system. For a more sophisticated 
description, see Civil 1973. 

7 A good introduction to Sumerian literature is Michalowski 1995, with ample bibliography. 

8 More on this division in Chapter 3. 
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hymnic texts, and paradigmatic texts. The narrative texts may have either 
heroes or gods as their main protagonists. The best-known hero is Gilgames 
(in Sumerian Bilgames), who is the main character of five Sumerian tales. 
Some of these tales were used in the later Gilgames epic, which is written 
in Akkadian. 9 Hymns of praise address gods, temples, or kings. The main 
characters of paradigmatic texts are not individuals but rather representatives 
of a group or class. An important group of texts - the so-called disputations 
- consist of rather unfriendly dialogues between, for instance, Hoe and Plow, 
or Summer and Winter, in which the contestants compete in terms of their 
value for humanity. 

The richest harvest of Sumerian literary texts comes from Nippur in 
central Babylonia, with Ur in Southern Babylonia as the second most frequent 
source of material. Smaller finds are known from a variety of Old Babylonian 
sites and in addition, many literary tablets of unknown provenance have been 
bought on the antiquities market. Unfortunately, for most of the tablets from 
Nippur and Ur the archaeological documentation is rather poor or even 
entirely absent. It is often impossible to reconstruct which tablets were found 
on the same level or in the same house. We know, however, that literary 
tablets were mainly or perhaps exclusively used in scribal education. The 
implications of this particular use of the literary tradition will be discussed 
in Chapter 3. 

The majority of Sumerian literary texts is now (2003) available in translit- 
eration and translation in the Electronic Text Corpus of Sumerian Literature 
(ETCSL = Black, et al. 1998-). The translations in ETCSL are intentionally 
made as accessible as possible to a non-specialist public. Many of the quo- 
tations from literary texts in the chapters below are taken or adapted from 
ETCSL, though never without a critical evaluation. The reader who wishes 
to see such quotations in context is encouraged to check the website where 
additional bibliographic details may be found. Another important collection 
of translations is Hallo and Lawson Younger 1997. A very important and 
accessible discussion of Sumerian poetry, addressing many of the problems 
related to a modern reading of the corpus, is Black 1998. 



1.4. On the Text and Translation of Nanse and the Birds 

For the non-specialist, it is important to appreciate the difficulties and 
the inherent uncertainties that beset the reconstruction and translation of 
a Sumerian composition. Nanse and the Birds is known from six tablets; all 



9 Akkadian, a Semitic language unrelated to Sumerian, is the collective name for a number 
of Babylonian and Assyrian dialects. It is written in a system that is derived from Sumerian 
cuneiform. For the Sumerian and Akkadian Gilgames texts, see George 1999. 
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of these are fragmentary. Damage on one tablet may sometimes be repaired 
from a duplicate line on another one. Still, the reconstruction of Nanse and 
the Birds is far from complete. In many cases incomplete lines must be 
restored by educated guesswork. Other lines are beyond recovery and a few 
passages are entirely missing, so that we cannot even reliably estimate the 
length of the gap. 

The reconstruction of a single (though incomplete) composition from 
multiple (incomplete) copies presumes that all extant tablets derive from one 
pristine original text. This assumption, however, is questionable. The variants 
we have are relatively minor, but so is the amount of duplication. It is well 
possible that the amount of variation between versions of Nanse and the 
Birds in the Old Babylonian period was in fact much greater than what we 
may now perceive. 

Comparison with other compositions demonstrates that this variance ba- 
sically depends on two factors. First, compositions that were copied by 
pupils relatively early in the curriculum tend to have a low degree of vari- 
ance. For Nanse and the Birds we know that it was used in an advanced 
stage (§3.4.2 and § 3.4.3). Second, variance is related to geographical spread. 
Home of the Fish - a composition closely related to Nanse and the Birds 
- is known in copies from Nippur and Ur and a copy of unknown prove- 
nance. The copies from Ur and the one of unknown provenance differ 
from the Nippur version in the order of the lines and in many other de- 
tails. There is no unequivocal evidence as yet that Nanse and the Birds 
was known outside of Nippur. 10 If manuscripts from elsewhere should be 
identified however, we may expect them to differ from the Nippur ver- 
sion. 

In conclusion, the text of Nanse and the Birds as edited in Chapter 6 
is the text that happened to come down to us, but not necessarily the only 
version that existed. Given the fragmentary state of the composition and the 
necessity of reconstructing broken words and lines and of filling in the gaps 
in our understanding of virtually every passage, any interpretation of the text 
is based upon a modern reconstruction. 

A similar word of caution is necessary for the translation. For most 
Sumerian bird names a modern identification has been proposed in the 
literature, but in many cases these proposals are very uncertain and may 
differ wildly from one author to another. The problem is not restricted to the 
semantics of natural kinds, since for many Sumerian words and expressions 
the meaning is still uncertain or only very vaguely known. In addition, our 
knowledge of Sumerian grammar is still quite unsatisfactory. Again, there is 



10 It is likely that HMA 9-2981 is from elsewhere, but not certain. 
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no lack of opinions, but consensus has been reached only on a few points. 
The lexical and grammatical difficulties make every translation hazardous or 
at least provisional. 11 

All these difficulties and uncertainties may seem to make a project like 
the present one unrewarding or unfeasible. This, I believe, is not true. The 
difficulties of reconstructing and understanding a literary text are counter- 
balanced by a wealth of information on a variety of aspects of Babylonian 
culture and society and on the context in which this literature was used. The 
availability of this social and cultural context enables us to get a balanced 
idea of how 'religion,' 'literature,' and 'scholarship' functioned in the Old 
Babylonian period and how the composition Nanse and the Birds func- 
tioned in this constellation. The task of pulling together these data, while, 
at the same time, questioning the very concepts we use for selecting and 
ordering them is, I believe, the game we are playing, and it is an interesting 
one at that. 



11 A more extensive discussion of the theoretical and practical problems of reading Sumerian 
poetry is Black 1998, in particular chapters 1 and 2. 
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In what way, or to what degree is Nanse and the Birds relevant for our 
understanding of Babylonian religion? As a well-known goddess of the 
Sumerian pantheon, Nanse belongs to the religious realm. Though this 
simple statement may seem to be rather pedestrian, upon reflection the 
concept 'religion' in this context turns out to be puzzling. Is there something 
like a 'realm of religion' in ancient Mesopotamian society? There is no 
institution, no domain of society, no separate province of reality that is 
mainly or exclusively concerned with superhuman beings, with questions 
of life, death, or destiny, or with the metaphysical justification of the moral 
order. Temples are houses of the gods, and as such they are as much places 
of worship as they are commercial and political institutions. To put the 
question otherwise, is there anything in this society that is not in one way or 
another related to religion? If not, one would conclude that religion has no 
boundaries and appears to be useless as a concept. Politics and war in ancient 
Mesopotamia are intricately interwoven with the superhuman world and the 
same holds true for private households, for agriculture, and for medicine - 
to name just some random domains. In fact, the very idea of the existence 
of a clear-cut distinction between a natural and a supernatural world might 
have made a Mesopotamian pause and wonder. There is no evidence for a 
theological contrast between religious beliefs and ordinary common-sense 
beliefs about how the world works; in the (virtual) absence of disbelief or 
doubt, the whole concept of religious beliefs may be all but meaningless. 
All this is not to say that Mesopotamians did not believe in their gods or 
did not venerate them, but rather that the indiscriminate use of the word 
religion may do more to obscure than to illuminate the culture of ancient 
Mesopotamia. 

The title of the present chapter, therefore, is inherently problematic and 
inevitably leads us to the thorny question of the definition of religion. Recent 
discussions of the concept converge on the conclusion that the category 
'religion' as a separate realm where everything supernatural belongs is part 
of a modern understanding of the world 1 and that any attempt to find or 
reconstruct 'religion' in pre-modern societies is bound to distort the evidence. 
People deal with gods, fear them or use them to explain natural phenomena 
or the order of the world or to advance their worldly business. They use gods 
as much to think about the eternal questions of life and death as to organize 
routine daily labor. There are no realms where gods or the divine are not 



1 Much has been written on this subject recently; see, for instance, Saler 1993; Smith 1998; 
Taylor 1998; and Arnal 2000. 
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expected or not welcome, and still, 'religion' as an organized structured effort 
of thought and action is not what we should expect. We should not expect the 
existence of a theology in which gods, mankind, and the world are defined 
and related in a coherent way. Nor should we expect to find a systematic 
idea of how man and the divine interact in prayer, sacrifice, prophecy, and 
divination. Mesopotamian people thought about their gods, they did not lack 
the interest or intelligence to speculate about them. Yet, the contexts in which 
divine beings appear are so diverse and belong to so many different aspects of 
life (indeed all aspects of life) that 'the divine' simply does not correspond 
to a single category that may be subject of thought anymore than 'the brown' 
or 'the cold.' One might argue that the place where all things divine did 
come together was in god lists. From early periods, Mesopotamian scholars 
collected words written with the divine determinative (gods, divinized kings, 
and sacred objects) in so-called god lists, including divinities from all corners 
of reality. These lists should be compared to lists of trees and wooden objects 
(all words with the determinative gis) or lists of birds (determinative musen). 
The god lists gave no rise to abstract contemplation about the nature of the 
divine, just as the list of trees and wooden objects gave no rise to speculation 
about gis-ness. 

If we use the word religion, therefore, it is in the full awareness that 
we implicitly compare a variety of phenomena in the ancient culture with 
the modern phenomenon of religion. To deal with this problem Saler 1993 
has put modern religion in the center of his approach to religion at large: 
modern monotheistic and belief-centered ideas of religion - even though 
they are quite a-typical historically speaking - should be employed as a point 
of comparison for describing phenomena in other cultures that answer more 
or less to our expectations of what religion should be like. His approach is 
a prototypical one that takes modern religion as prime example, not because 
it is normative in some metaphysical, philosophical, or moral sense, but 
because we cannot escape our own history and because the very search for 
religion is motivated by such a modern understanding of the world. 

I will not attempt to venture another definition of religion here. For the 
following it is important, however, to note what I consider to be relevant and 
irrelevant for my research in the particular case of ancient Mesopotamia. 
Since we have no direct access to feelings or beliefs, they are excluded from 
consideration. Feelings and beliefs are often regarded as central to religion 
and are reconstructed on the basis of texts. There is, however, no easy way to 
proceed from a text to feelings or beliefs and since anthropological material 
has shown that religion may well do without, there is no necessity to postulate 
them. Second I will consider as relevant any 'god talk,' any discourse in 
which superhuman beings appear in Mesopotamian texts. Given the nature 
of our research, any mention of Nanse, in particular, is a relevant statement. I 
will not a priori privilege a certain context or consider one discourse as being 
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more relevant than another. Third, I will not assume that all these references 
in various contexts are manifestations of a single unified idea of who and 
what Nanse was. 

Previous approaches to Mesopotamian religion (§2.1) have either denied 
the religious relevance of literary texts or have tried to combine evidence from 
very different sources and contexts to produce a single, coherent portrait. I 
will argue that a third approach is called for. Gods may play different roles in 
different contexts, so that Nanse's political role may differ from her role in 
literature - without one being necessarily more important or more relevant 
for religion than the other. In §2.2 several roles of Nanse will be discussed, 
followed by a brief section about another important supernatural player: the 
mythological bird Anzud (§2.3). In §2.4 I will evaluate the results of this 
investigation. 



2.1. Approaches to Mesopotamian Religion 

In the recent history of Assyriology, we may distinguish two diametrically 
opposing approaches to religion. Both are related to important figures in the 
history of the field, and both are still very much among us. The approaches 
I want to discuss here are connected to the names of Thorkild Jacobsen and 
A. Leo Oppenheim. 

Jacobsen 's writings on Mesopotamian religion are far reaching and no 
summary can do justice to their complexity. 2 In the earliest Sumerian reli- 
gion, 3 according to Jacobsen, the numinous is encountered first of all as the 
'power' (Sumerian me) in nature, in particular in those aspects of nature that 
are behind the primary economies on which life depended: fishing, herding, 
agriculture. Much of the evidence for Jacobsen 's reconstruction of religion 
comes from mythological texts, hymns, and prayers. These texts clarify the 
character and competences of the god in question, and this character and 
these competences, the beliefs pertaining to this god, is what a description 
of religion is about. 

Jacobsen 's portrait of Nanse is as follows: 'Nanshe (or perhaps better 
Nazi), city-goddess of Nina 4 (Surghul) in the southeastern part of the Lagash 
region. Goddess of fish and fishing, Nanshe was envisaged as dressed 
altogether in fish. Among her accomplishments was skill in interpreting 
dreams, and an important hymn to Nanshe and many references in other 



2 Much of his thinking on religion may be found in the collection of essays Jacobsen 1970 and 
in Jacobsen 1976. 

3 Jacobsen 's interpretation of later religious developments is less relevant here. 

4 Nina is an alternative rendering of the ancient place name Nigin. See Edzard 2000 for a 
discussion of the evidence. 
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texts stress her concern for equity and social justice. Her father was Enki, 
her husband, Nindara, called the "tax-gatherer" of the sea' (Jacobsen 1963). 

This description accounts for many of the features of Nanse as discussed 
below in §2.2. It does not mention birds, but Jacobsen 's text could easily be 
adapted to take care of that aspect. In this approach, Nanse and the Birds 
may be understood as the articulation of one particular aspect of the ancient 
Babylonian belief system. 

Jacobsen placed his own thinking in the tradition of Rudolph Otto's phe- 
nomenological approach, in which the experience of 'the numinous' or the 
mysterium tremendum et fascinosum was at the heart of all religion (Jacob- 
sen 1976, 3). Religion is the human reaction to this experience in thought 
and action. This human reaction to 'the numinous' or the 'Wholly Other' 
may take the form of fear and/or attraction. It is an acknowledgement of the 
dependence of human life on a force that is transcendent. In venerating his 
gods, according to Jacobsen, the Babylonian acknowledged his dependence 
on the transcendent powers of nature, which dispense life or withhold it. 
Jacobsen 's Mesopotamian religion is basically a systematic description of all 
available evidence, found in disparate sources, relevant to a phenomenolog- 
ical understanding of religion. 

The phenomenological methodology has been largely abandoned in an- 
thropological literature, because the dramatic feelings of dependence, fear, 
and fascination that are postulated as a universal reaction to the supernatural 
proved to be hard to find in contemporary fieldwork. 5 In the history of reli- 
gion, however, the approach is still lingering; the most recent treatment of 
Mesopotamian religion by Jean Bottero embraces the methodological prin- 
ciples in a matter-of-fact fashion (Bottero 2001). Jacobsen 's ideas have been 
very influential and may be traced in many contributions. 6 

Jacobsen 's summary of Nanse's character, quoted above, appears to imply 
that Nanse is city goddess of Nigin, mistress of fish and fishermen, divine 
dream interpreter and supervisor of equity and justice - all at the same 
time and that we may describe Nanse in abstraction from the contexts in 
which the evidence is found. In fact, we will observe (§2.2) that there 
is very little overlap in the evidence for the different aspects of Nanse. 
Social actors - such as gods - play roles, and roles are bound to contexts. 
Religious knowledge and behavior are contextualized, so that there is no 
reason to expect that what is true for Nanse's statue in her temple in Nigin 
should be equally true for Nanse in literature. Feeney 1998 has given some 
striking examples from Roman religion to demonstrate that different types 
of evidence (literary versus epigraphic / archaeological) may provide an 
entirely different picture of a certain cult. Feeney argued that we should 



5 For a brief introduction and further literature, see Cunningham 1999, 32 — 41 . 

6 In recent literature for instance, Mander 2000. 
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expect complex polytheistic religions to be unstable and inconsistent. 7 The 
wide variety of practices and ideas that are lumped together under the modern 
label of 'religion' may have little or no point of contact in the daily life of 
the ancients. What is true about the gods and their veneration in domestic 
life may not be true in court and may appear in an entirely different light 
again in the context of labor in the field. In each of these realms gods are 
relevant and are to be taken seriously; the roles and functions of these gods, 
however, are tied to their contexts, they cannot be abstracted into a theology of 
universal validity. The internal contradictions that we may find in a complex 
polytheistic religion, therefore, were contradictions only in potentia, because 
these contradictory ideas and practices may never have collided in a real-life 
situation. Even where they were subjected to abstract theological analysis 
(where such contradictions were bound to surface) this analysis took place 
again in a definite context (presumably an academic one), outside of which 
it may have been of little relevance. The comparative data, therefore, give us 
little reason to expect that all aspects of Nanse were part of a unified Nanse 
theology. Jacobsen's summary of the identity of Nanse juxtaposes aspects 
that belong to very different contexts. Moreover, Nanse 's roles in economic 
life, in state religion, and in politics seem to fall outside the scope of 'religion' 
in Jacobsen's approach. Indeed these aspects are of little relevance within 
the phenomenological framework; they are not transcendent, do not elicit 
feelings of fear or attraction, and do not relate to man's dependence on a 
higher numinous power. To hold however, that they are therefore irrelevant 
to religion is to make an arbitrary cut through the data, a cut that may have 
no relation to the perception of the ancients. 

Oppenheim's approach is very different and perhaps best summarized in 
his own words: 'Why a "Mesopotamian Religion" should not be written.' This 
famous statement heads the introductory section of the chapter on religion 
in his seminal book Ancient Mesopotamia (Oppenheim 1977). The very 
presence of this chapter demonstrates that Oppenheim did not entirely deny 
the possibility of saying at least something about Mesopotamian religion, 
but he dismissed literary evidence as being over-sophisticated and artificial 
(Oppenheim 1977, 177). Religion in Oppenheim's eyes is what people 
actually think and do, how why and when they make supplications, offerings, 
and prayers, and what they believe. Oppenheim emphasized the conceptual 
difference between polytheistic and monotheistic religions and suggested 
that Western man is not able and not even willing to fully understand the 
complexities of a polytheistic system (182-183). In Oppenheim's line of 
thinking, Nanse and the Birds is definitely not a religious text since it 



7 In his famous Did the Greeks Belief in their Myths? Veyne 1988 has argued that people 
usually adhere to different mutually inconsistent programs of truth ('brain balkanization'), 
related to different types of discourse. 
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has little to do with the religious feelings of common people, but rather 
displays the learning of educated men in a literary fashion. Oppenheim's 
Mesopotamian religion consists of the religious feelings and actions of 
actual people and is, therefore, only available to us indirectly through the 
media of writing and art the evidence of which we should expect to be both 
fragmentary and contradictory. Even those aspects that are known to us may 
be difficult or impossible to understand due to the conceptual gap between us 
and them. One may observe the influence of Oppenheim's approach in Van 
der Toorn's splendid study of family religion (Van der Toorn 1996). 8 

Oppenheim's reasoning is much more in accordance with the basic 
outlook of the present study. Against his approach, however, one may argue 
that the exclusion of the literary realm is rather arbitrary. Mesopotamian 
religion is a chaotic reality, in which a variety of institutions, actions, and 
ideas are at work all at the same time. In fact, the divine realm somehow 
affects everything; there is no separate province in either thinking or in social 
reality that we may isolate as either 'religious' or 'secular.' It is difficult to see, 
therefore, why literary explorations of divinities or other religious aspects 
are to be dismissed as artificial. It is different, no doubt, from a prayer to the 
family god in the intimacy of the private house. Literary speculation, however, 
has its own context, a context it shares with the literary and scholastic corpus 
at large. The distinction in academic discourse between 'real religion' and 
'mere literature' presupposes that there existed an identifiable set of beliefs 
and practices that we may call 'real religion' that was in some ways separate 
from other realms of life - including literature. This, however, reflects a 
modern construction of reality in which religion has its own specialized 
institutions and set of beliefs. If we want to keep the concept religion, there 
is no good reason to deny religious relevance to academic speculation about 
the gods. 9 

Both approaches discussed so far are unsatisfactory because in different 
ways both pay too little attention to the social contexts in which religious 
representations are found. Mesopotamian religion was not a separate realm of 
reality and therefore lacked the necessity of an authoritative focal point that 
could define normative religion. The character of Nanse is not determined 
by some revelation laid down in a holy book or tablet, nor is it defined by 



8 Van der Toorn, however, is much more explicit in his definition of religion: 'In my use of 
the term, religion refers to the various notions, values and practices involving non-empirical 
powers. By this definition, the mumbling of a charm to regain potency is as much religion 
as the pious worship of an aniconic and sternly moral god; it will not do to reserve the term 
"religion" for the latter, and to place the former in the dim domain of magic or superstition' 
(p. 7). 

9 See Feeney 1998, 25 on Roman art and religion: 'In sum, there is no given "real religion" 
which art is then varying or departing from, for what we label "real religion" is itself a mobile 
set of discourses with varying degrees of overlap and competition.' 
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a body of religious experts. There is no officially accepted truth to adhere 
to or to differ from, nor is there any impetus to formulate and justify one's 
religious actions or ideas by means of exegesis of a normative formulation. 
Religious ideas and actions in different social contexts are therefore relatively 
unconnected. The representations of Nanse in different contexts may share 
some very general notions, such as the fact that she resides in Nigin; 
otherwise, as we will see, there may be fundamental differences in the way 
the goddess is portrayed. Borrowing a concept from social psychology, I will 
define these different representations as roles. A role is an identity that is 
bound to a context. People change identities when they switch roles from 
student to mother or from teacher to taxpayer; roles are related to normative 
behavior and to representations of identity by the self as well as by others. 
Gods are social actors that play roles; different roles in different situations. 

In the following I will therefore present the evidence for different roles of 
Nanse and Anzud related to different contexts and I will argue that these roles 
have little overlap in the sources. We may thus appreciate the representations 
of these actors as multi-dimensional realities, allowing a more balanced 
idea of the relevance of Nanse and the Birds for our understanding of 
Mesopotamian religion. 



2.2. Nanse 

What do we know about Nanse, and how do we know it? 10 I will discuss 
the following three roles: Nanse as city goddess of Nigin (§2.2.1), Nanse as 
a god of marshes, fish, and birds (§2.2.2) and Nanse as dream interpreter 
(§2.2.3). Each of these three roles is found in a specific set of sources. 

It may be useful to emphasize that the discussion below is not concerned 
with origins, neither with the original function of Nanse and the Birds, nor 
with the pristine nature of Nanse. Discussions of religion often have their 
point of departure from the assumption that the earliest or the original idea, 
belief, or ritual is the most valuable one, and the one that should be the 
object of our analysis. Such approaches may use the metaphor of purity and 
contamination to justify this preference. Purity and contamination, however, 
are difficult concepts to apply to culture or religion. Institutions, thinking, 
habits, and rituals are always on the move in rather unpredictable directions 
or in several directions at the same time. Any period therefore, is as good as 
any other for studying religion, as long as we have sufficient evidence. Where 
or when a representation or custom originates need not concern us because 
the different threads of history come together in a single living community. 



10 A recent summary of the information we have on Nanse is Heimpel 1999. Additional 
literature: Bauer 1998, 507-510; Suter 2000, 1 1 1; and Romer 2001, 173-175. 
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The original function of Nanse and the Birds and the pristine nature of 
Nanse are not available for study. This study is about Nanse and the Birds 

as we actually have it: Old Babylonian tablets to be interpreted in their Old 
Babylonian context. 

I do not subscribe to the statement that religion is an extremely conser- 
vative province of culture. 11 Rituals, hymns, and narratives about the gods 
usually present themselves as being founded in an unalterable order, and 
indeed ritual prescriptions and authoritative narratives may be transmitted 
over centuries. That does not mean, however, that these texts and instructions 
are used and understood in the same way. The fundamentalist understanding 
of the bible, to take a modern example, is not understandable without the 
competition between religion and science for defining and legitimizing truth 
and therefore would not have been possible or even imaginable in a pre- 
modern world. Religion is part of the developments in society and thinking 
and therefore changes at a pace with its environment. 12 

Ideally, then, what should be presented here is what we know about Nanse 
in the Old Babylonian period. Unfortunately, a strictly synchronic approach 
is not feasible since we lack virtually all evidence about the Nanse temple 
in Nigin in the Old Babylonian period, 13 and some of the most illustrative 
data on Nanse are several centuries older than the period we are interested 
in. The reader, therefore, has to allow for some anachronisms in the account 
that follows. There are two reasons why these anachronisms are acceptable. 
First, the Nanse Hymn (see § 2.2. 1) is a text that was frequently copied in the 
Old Babylonian period and preserves the memory of Nanse as an important 
goddess with an extensive household. Even though the Nanse Hymn almost 
certainly did not reflect contemporary practice, the memory of the goddess 
and her cult is an Old Babylonian one. Second, although the Nanse temple 
in the Old Babylonian period may have been insignificant, the paradigm of a 
deity being venerated in a temple and, from this very temple, supervising an 
extended household was still valid to some degree. 



1 1 The assumption that religion is conservative is a cornerstone of Bottero's recent treatment of 
religion (Bottero 2001), but is found as a commonplace in almost any treatment of the subject 
(see e.g. Bauer 1998, 496). 

12 See Bell 1997, chapter seven on the topic of change in ritual. As Bell rightly emphasizes, 
religion and ritual exist only within their context and cannot be described apart from this 
context. The metaphor of religion 'adapting' itself to a changing society is therefore somewhat 
flawed since it assumes an independent entity (religion) reacting to what happens in another 
independent entity (society). 

13 Nigin is mentioned in a few Old Babylonian texts (see RGTC 3, 178). One person is 
identified as sa d Nanse Nigin ki (AbB 2 29, 19). 



2.2. Nanse 

2.2.1. Nanse in Nigin 

As city goddess of Nigin, Nanse was represented by her cult statue in the 
main temple of the town in the sacred precinct called Sirara. This temple was 
the house where the goddess lived and from where she managed her extensive 
temple-household. As head of a rich household she had an important say in 
local politics. Nanse's role as city goddess of Nigin is thus not restricted to 
the cultic proceedings in front of her statue, but includes her involvement in 
the local economy and politics of the time. 

Sumerian gods usually had a single residence 14 though they could have 
multiple sanctuaries in different cities. Nanse had sanctuaries, for instance, 
in Girsu and Lagas-city (both in the Lagas area). Her privileged relationship 
with Nigin is indicated by the fact that the cuneiform signs for Nanse and 
Nigin are identical, consisting of the sign for 'shrine,' inscribed with the sign 
for 'fish.' 15 



^^ 



d Nanse 
Nigin ki 
KU6 (sign for fish) 



In an important sense, a god is his or her cult statue. Elaborate rituals were 
used to change a piece of wood and metal, the craftwork of an artisan, into 
a god. Such rituals were called 'Opening of the Mouth' (Walker and Dick 
1999); 16 they indicate the acute awareness in Mesopotamian religion of the 
ambiguous ontological position of a cult statue. First, a statue is a piece of 
artisan's work in need of maintenance and repair; second, it is the god him- or 
herself. No god entirely coincides with his or her cult statue, yet the identity 
of god and statue is strong enough to make the theft of such a statue by 
foreign invaders an important and even traumatic event. 

Nanse was surrounded - as were all major Sumerian gods - by a di- 
vine family and entourage. She had a husband (Nindara) and a daughter 
(Nin-MAR.KI) while Hendursaga was the (divine) supervisor of her es- 



14 See in general Jacobsen 1963, reprinted in Jacobsen 1970, Chapter 3. 

15 They are differentiated by the determinatives for gods and cities respectively (see § 1.2). 

16 The general assumption is that a statue needed such a ritual once in its lifetime. The statue of 
Gudea, a ruler who was deified after his death, however, underwent such a ritual every year and 
this may have been the case for other statues as well (see Sallaberger 1993,281 with references 
to earlier literature). 
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tate. 17 These gods may have had chapels in Nanse's temple and/or separate 
sanctuaries in Nigin. 

We are relatively ill-informed about the day-to-day cultic proceedings 
in a Sumerian temple. The gods and their entourage were cared for with 
food drink, clothing, and make-up. In addition to the calendar of monthly 
and yearly festivals, there were rituals for special occasions. 18 We know 
most of these regularly and irregularly scheduled festivals only through 
administrative documents recording the expenses or income related to such 
occasions. For the Pre-Sargonic period we have evidence for a festival that 
involved a procession of the spouse of the king from Girsu to Nigin with 
offerings to Nanse. 19 Whether this festival was still in use in the Ur III 
period is uncertain. A festival attested in the Ur III period involved boats 
of Nanse, Dumuzid, and Nanse's spouse Nindara. 20 The texts record the 
salary of the workers who caulked the boats in preparation of the festival and 
thus provide frustratingly little information about the actual proceedings. In 
several literary texts, Nanse appears to be sailing (see below § 2.2.2), but how 
these passages relate to the festival is again unclear. The Nanse Hymn 21 has 
been identified as a hymn for the festival of New Year's Day in the Nanse 
temple. 22 This hymn provides a variety of evidence for the numerous priestly 
functions in the temple, such as the kus-la 2 and the gada-la 2 ('leather-clad' 
and 'linen-clad' respectively) and gives us some idea of the complexities of 
their cultic duties. Although the hymn alludes to a variety of cultic offerings 
(water, beer, fat, milk, fish, fruits, etc.), and to musicians playing and singing, 
the text is not meant to provide a systematic description of the rituals, so that 
even in this case much remains unclear (Nanse Hymn 38—46): 

The shepherd chosen by her in her holy heart, 
Gudea, the ruler of Lagas, 

placed the instrument Cow-of-Abundance among the tigi drums 
and placed the holy balag drum at its side. 

While sacred songs and harmonious songs were performed before her, 
the kintur instrument praised the temple. 
The chief musician played the ibex horn for her. 
The song 'The house has been granted powers from the abzu,' 
the sacred song of the house of Sirara about the princely powers was 
performed. 



17 For further details, see Selz 1995, 295 (diagram) and 21 1-212; and Heimpel 1999. 

18 Fundamental is Sallaberger 1993. 

19 The evidence is drawn from administrative documents called 'offering lists.' The data are 
collected and analyzed by Selz 1995, 189-199. 

20 See Sallaberger 1993, 284-287 with earlier literature. 

21 Edition by Heimpel 1981; new translation Heimpel 1997; see Charpin 1986, 382-387. 

22 It is important to note, however, that the copies we have are all from Old Babylonian Nippur 
where the text was used in the scribal school. The extant copies have no ritual connection. 
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Name's identity as a goddess of the marshes, fish, and birds (§2.2.2) is 
entirely absent in the hymn, and so is her function as dream interpreter 
(§2.2.3). Instead she is described as a supporter of justice and protector of 
the weak. 

As city-goddess of Nigin, Nanse was an important actor in the state 
religion and politics of Lagas. The territory of Lagas included three major 
towns, from North to South: Girsu, the capital, Lagas-city, and Nigin, the 
hometown of Nanse. In the Old Babylonian period Lagas was a peripheral 
region of little importance, and thus we know next to nothing about the 
functioning of religion in that area; in earlier periods, however, it was a 
political power of considerable weight. In the Pre-Sargonic period (around 
2400 BCE) Lagas was prosperous and important and periodically ruled over 
much of southern Babylonia. 23 Gudea of Lagas (around 2100 BCE) may not 
have been a very powerful conqueror, but under his rule there was stability 
and economic prosperity (Suter 2000, 15-28). In the last century of the third 
millennium, Lagas was subservient to the king of Ur, whose empire united 
the whole of Babylon and beyond. Within this empire Lagas was no doubt 
the most important province. 

The prominence of Nanse in the Lagas state was expressed in theological 
terms by her being considered the sister of Ningirsu, the titulary god of the 
capital. Inscriptions by Ur-Nanse 24 and Eanatum 25 (early rulers of Lagas) 
report that they had statues of Nanse made. Ur-Nanse in particular claimed 
to have fashioned (or 'given birth to' according to the Sumerian expression) 
numerous divine statues, 26 a feat that he commemorated in his royal inscrip- 
tions, thus attesting to the fact that this belonged to his royal obligations. 
Nanse was important enough to be consulted when Gudea planned to build a 
new temple for Ningirsu in Girsu (see below § 2.2.3). The Nanse Hymn (see 
above) recounts how Nanse legitimized the rulers Ur-Nanse and Gudea, 27 
thus identifying the goddess as an important political factor. 

As the main goddess of Nigin, Nanse was head of a complex household 
her temple. Sumerian temples (e 2 simply means 'house' or 'household') 
were important economic units. 28 In the Ur III period, Nanse's household 
administratively included smaller shrines in various areas of the Lagas 
province. The administration and day-to-day managing of large areas of 



23 See in general Bauer 1998. 

24 Ur-Nanse 24 iil-2; Steible 1982, 89; also Ur-Nanse 25 ii2-3 and 34 vl-2. 

25 Eanatum 62 Face B, iv5-7; Steible 1982, 173. 

26 See the references in Behrens and Steible 1983, 333-334. 

27 Ur-Nanse and Gudea were both rulers of the Lagas state, but lived several centuries apart. 

28 The history of research on the so-called temple economy is too complex to summarize 
here. Though the older claim that temples dominated the economy to the exclusion of private 
enterprise can no longer be upheld, the economic importance of temple households is not in 
doubt; see Postgate 1992, Chapter 6; Van de Mieroop 1997; and Magid 2001. 
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land, countless animals, and large numbers of people in different ranks was 
a complex undertaking. 29 For the completion of all its tasks, a Sumerian 
temple had various classes of personnel: cultic functionaries, administrators, 
and workers (including craftsmen). Evidence for the extent and structure of 
the household and the way it was administered comes from the huge archive 
that was kept in Girsu and is now dispersed all over the world. 30 The following 
text, which details the animal inventory of five plowmen, exemplifies just 
one type of administrative document, the plow-animal inspection record: 31 

3 mature cows 

1 mature cow, replaced by the plowman 

2 suckling she-calves 

1 suckling bull-calf, provided by the plowman to replace a one-year cow 

1 mature cow provided by the plowing foreman to replace a plowing bull 

The assets. 

Deficit: two plowing bulls; 1 two-year old bull. 

Ur-Sianna, plowman. 

1 mature cow, 1 plowing bull 

1 mature cow provided by the plowman 

1 suckling she-calf 

1 suckling bull calf provided by the plowman 

1 plowing bull provided by the plowing foreman from Namhani 

1 plowing bull to be replaced by the plowman 
The assets. 

Deficit: one mature cow, 

2 plowing bulls 
That is the deficit 

of Lugal-ganazi, the plowman; absent. 32 

3 plowing bulls 

1 mature cow provided by the plowman to replace a plowing bull 

The assets. 

1 plowing bull given out 

to Sidu the fattener. 

Deficit: 1 plowing bull 

Igisagsag the plowman. 

1 donkey mare, 4 donkey stallions 

1 suckling donkey foal 

1 donkey mare to be replaced by the plowman. 



M ForNanse's household, see Heimpel 1995, 74-75; andHeimpel 1999, 156-157. 

30 Most texts from Girsu were excavated illegally and entered the antiquities market early in 

the twentieth century. For this archive in general, see Sallaberger 1999, in particular section 

3.3. 

3 i CT9 26BM 19769. 

32 The meaning and administrative significance of nu, translated here as 'absent,' is not clear. 
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The assets. 

Deficit: 1 donkey mare 

Nanse-mansum, the plowman. 

Supplement: 

5 plowing bulls 

1 cow, provided by the plowman to replace a plowing bull 

Ur-ebabbar, the plowman 

From Lu-ib. 

Supervisor: Urmama the plowing foreman. 

Plow animals of Nanse 

which Dudu took in charge. 

Year following the year that Amar-Su'en became king. 

The administrative process behind this tablet appears from a comparison 
with similar texts. 33 Nanse is one of the eleven gods in the Lagas territory for 
which this type of record is known. The records were stored centrally in Girsu, 
where yearly accounts were made summarizing all eleven households. Dudu, 
who underwrote this tablet, is ultimately responsible for the plow animals of 
Nanse 's household. Urmama is one of the foremen who report to Dudu and is 
in charge of five plowmen. The plowmen report to their foreman about their 
animal inventory; a standard number of animals was required for a plowing 
unit. The tablet thus provides evidence for a five-tiered hierarchy from the 
plowmen on the lowest level to the central administration in Girsu at the 
top: 



Central administration in Girsu 


I 


Nanse 's household 


II 


Manager of Nanse 's animals (Dudu) 


III 


Plowing foreman (Urmama) 


IV 


Five plowmen: Ur-Sianna 


V 


Lugal-ganazi 




Igisagsag 




Nanse-mansum 




Ur-ebabbar 





The records demonstrate that the administration and maintenance of groups 
of plow animals was just one little corner of the household as a whole and 
one may thus appreciate the importance of Nanse and her temple in the local 
economy, if only by the amount of bureaucratic work that was engendered. 



33 This group of texts was analyzed in detail by Heimpel 1995. 
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Nanse's first identity may thus be summarized as divine inhabitant of 
Nigin. It is in this capacity that she has a cult statue in her main temple, that 
she receives offerings, that she has a say in the politics of the Lagas state, 
and is the head of an extensive household. 

2.2.2. Nanse as a Marsh Goddess: Birds and Fish 

In literary texts and hymns, with the notable exception of the Nanse Hymn 
(see § 2.2. 1), Nanse's role as mistress offish, birds, and marshes is extensively 
explored. Jacobsen 1963 has argued that there is a relation between the 
primary aspect of a deity and the ecology of the city where he or she holds 
residence. The gods in cities close to the water are associated with the water, 
the marshes, and all that lives there; those who reside in the interior are 
associated with farming, shepherding, or cow herding, depending on the 
ecology of their countryside. Enki, for instance, resided in the southern city 
of Eridug, and is the god of the Abzu, the fresh water deep. Nanse, who is 
usually is considered to be Enki's daughter, 34 had her main temple on the 
ancient shore of the Persian Gulf, in the marshy area between sea and land. 
These marshes are usually called 'the sea' (ab) in Sumerian; they are filled 
with an abundance of wildlife, including numerous species of birds and fish. 
In the literary tradition Nanse is associated with this sea and its inhabitants. 
This motif is attested, first, in Enki and the World Order in the section 
that relates how Enki distributed the powers (or mes in Sumerian) among the 
gods. The passage on Nanse is imperfectly preserved, but includes references 
to the sea and to high waves, to the goose (Nanse's bird) and to fish (lines 
285-308). Enki is said to have built Nanse's shrine in the midst of the sea 
after which he put her in charge of the wide expanse of the sea. Towards the 
end of the composition, the goddess Inana complains that Enki gave offices 
to all female deities, but not to her. Inana 's complaint includes a short passage 
on Nanse (lines 418-423): 35 

Since Nanse, the august lady, who stood the holy goose at her feet, 

is the fisheries inspector of the sea, 

she may accept delectable fish and delicious birds 

for her father Enlil in Nippur. 

But why did you treat me, the woman, in an exceptional manner? 

I am holy Inana - where are my functions? 



34 Although on one occasion Enlil is mentioned as her father; Enki and the World Order 

421. 

35 Translation adapted from Black, et al. 1998-, 1.1.3. 
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The holy goose (line 418) is Nanse's standard, mentioned explicitly 
in Gudea Cylinder A 14:23. 36 Nanse and the Birds begins not co- 
incidentally - with the narrative about Nanse and her goose. It is possible 
that this goose appears in Nanse's iconography on cylinder seals in the so- 
called 'The goddess on the Swan-Throne' motif. Opinions on this matter, 
however, are divided and it is not excluded that other goddesses were 
similarly depicted. 37 

In the Temple Hymns (Sjoberg and Bergmann 1969) Nanse's relation to 
the sea is described as follows (lines 276-279): 38 

Your lady Nanse, a great storm, a mighty flood, 
Born on the shore of the sea, 
Who laughs on the foam of the sea, 
Who plays on the water of the flood. 

Nanse's association with fish is explored in a hymn now called Nanse B, 39 
where the goddess is described as wearing a fish as a crown on her head, 
holding a fish in her hands as a staff, binding fishes as sandals on her feet, 
and so on. The text continues to describe Nanse's boat, which may refer to a 
festival known from Ur III sources (see §2.2.1). 40 

Finally, Nanse's identity as mistress of the marshes is central to Nanse 
and the Birds and its counterpart Home of the Fish (see § 3.3.5). The latter 
composition (Civil 1961) relates how all kinds offish are invited to a banquet. 
The text ends as follows: 41 

Time is pressing, my [fish]! Just you come to me! 
[Time] is pressing! Just you come to me! 
[Nanse], the queen of the fishermen, 
will be delighted with you. 42 

Nanse's second identity as the mistress of birds, fish, and marshes is attested 
primarily in literature, though it is hinted at in the fact that her standard is a 
bird and her iconography may include a bird as well. 



36 The most recent translation of the passage is found in Suter 2000, 394; with a discussion of 
the textual and pictorial evidence for the standard on 178-179. 

37 See most recently Braun-Holzinger 1999. 

38 Translation by Black, et al. 1998-, 4.80.1. 

39 This hymn is attested on two tablets, which share many phrases but are not duplicates. A 
new edition of the better-preserved version is given in Chapter 7. 

40 In Enki and the World Order 301 there may be a further reference to Nanse's sailing (u 5 ), 
but the line is broken. 

41 Translation by Black, et al. 1998-, 5.9.1. 

42 This the only place in the composition where Nanse is mentioned explicitly, although her 
name is restored in a break. The restoration is highly plausible but remains uncertain strictly 
speaking. See the discussion in Civil 1961, 175; and Thomsen 1975. 
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2.2.3. Name as Dream Interpreter 

Nanse's role as dream interpreter (ensi) is attested in two Sumerian texts; in 
the Gudea cylinders, and in the Song of the Plowing Oxen. Charpin 1986, 
382-387 has demonstrated that the Sumerian word ensi means something 
like 'clairvoyant.' The ensi not only interpreted dreams, but also used other, 
non-technical means of divination. The profession is complementary with 
mas 2 -su-gid 2 -gid 2 (diviner) who represents the prestigious scholarly technique 
of divination by reading the entrails of a sacrificial animal (extispicy). The 
mas 2 -su-gid 2 -gid 2 is usually male, the ensi female. 

Nanse figures prominently in the Gudea cylinders, which contain the 
ruler's account of his building of a temple for Ningirsu in Girsu. 43 In this 
long narrative - by far the most important piece of Sumerian poetry from 
the third millennium - much space is devoted to various kinds of divine 
consultation by which the ruler made sure that the temple he was planning 
to build conformed to the wishes of the god. The story is set in motion by a 
dream in which Ningirsu appears to Gudea and shows him the temple named 
Eninnu: 44 

On that day Gudea saw his master, 

lord Ningirsu in a dream. 

He spoke to him about the building of his house. 

He showed him the Eninnu, 

mighty and great. 

Although Gudea is very clever, 

this was beyond him. 

Since Gudea does not fully understand the message he decides to tell the 
dream to Nanse to obtain an interpretation: 

'Well, I have to tell her about this! Well, I have to tell her about this! 

She will advise me in this matter. 

Obscure things happened upon me, the shepherd. 

The significance of what this dream showed to me 

I do not understand. 

So I will take my dream to my mother, 

my dream-interpreter, wise all by herself. 

Nanse, my divine sister from Sirara 

will reveal its meaning to me.' 



43 For these cylinders, see Suter 2000, 71-159. The most recent translation is Black, et al. 1998- 
no. 2.1.7. 

44 Gudea Cylinder A 1:17-23 and 1:24-2:3. 
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Gudea thus embarks for a journey to Nigin. On his way he makes a stop 
in Lagas-city, where he prays to the goddess Gatumdug. On arrival in Nigin, 
Gudea tells his dream to Nanse, 'dream-interpreter of the gods' who explains 
to him the various details, all of which indicate that Ningirsu, her brother, 
indeed wants him to start building this temple - immediately: 45 

His mother Nanse answered the ruler: 

My shepherd, I will explain your dream for you. 

The person who was as enormous as the skies, as enormous as the earth, 

whose head was like that of a god whose wings 

were like those of the Anzud bird and whose lower body was like a flood 

storm, 
at whose right and left lions were lying, 
that was my brother Ningirsu. 

He spoke to you about the building of his shrine, the Eninnu. 
The daylight that had risen for you on the horizon 

is your god Ningiszida, who will rise for you as the daylight on the horizon. 
The young woman with sheaves growing out of her head 46 
who held a stylus of refined silver in her hand 
who had placed it on a tablet with propitious stars 
and was consulting it, 
that was my sister Nisaba. 
She announced to you the holy stars 47 
of the building of the house. 

The second one, who was a warrior and whose arm was bent, 
holding a lapis lazuli tablet in his hand 

was Nindub, while drawing the design of the temple on a tablet. 
This holy basket standing in front of you, the holy brick mould which was 

ready 
and the fated brick 48 placed in the mold 
that is the good brick of the Eninnu. 
As to the fine poplar standing before you, 
in which tigidlu birds were twittering at day break: 
the building of the house will not let sweet sleep come into your eyes! 
As to the good donkey stallion of your master, which pawed the ground for 

you; 
it is you, who will paw the ground for the Eninnu like a steed! 



45 Gudea Cylinder A 5: 11 6:13 

46 The Sumerian is obscure, although the gist of the line is relatively clear. Nisaba is goddess 
of grain and writing; the sheaves relate to her first aspect. 

47 That is: good omens. 

48 The 'fated brick' refers to a ceremony related to the placement of the first brick, which 
metonymically represents the temple as a whole. 
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Suter 2000, 84 has argued that Gudea, by visiting Gatumdug in Lagas-city 
and Nanse in Nigin, succeeds in implicating the titulary gods of the three 
main towns of the Lagas state in his temple-building project. 

The second place where Nanse appears in connection with dreams, the 
Song of the Plowing Oxen (Civil 1976), is a composition that belongs to 
an agricultural festival. The farmer (or rather the Farmer, probably the king) 
calls Nanse 'my mother.' He requires - and receives - three things from her: 
to fill his bag with bread, to pour water in his water skin, and to assist him 
with his dream (lines 22-26): 

(The Farmer) went to dream with Nanse in the temple. 

He said 'good night' to Nanse. 

He had his leather bag filled with bread 

He had water poured into his water skin 

[He had her standing by his bed] side. 

Presumably, the last line means that Nanse assists the Farmer in either 
inducing the dream that follows or in explaining it. 49 The passage that 
contains the contents of the dream is broken but at least includes a young 
bull speaking. According to the editor the purpose of the dream may be the 
selection of the right oxen for the ritual first opening of the furrows. 

The third identity of Nanse, her role as dream-interpreter, is thus attested 
in two rather a-typical contexts. The Gudea cylinders are unique; in their 
formal characteristics they belong to the royal dedication inscriptions, rather 
than to the literary corpus but their length and complexity is very much 
unlike regular royal inscriptions. The Song of the Plowing Oxen may have 
had a ritual background in the Lagas state. The composition received a 
literary identity in the Old Babylonian period, though it was rarely copied 
in the scribal schools. In both texts Nanse interprets a dream for the king 
of Lagas, in both cases the king calls Nanse 'my mother.' Even though 
Gudea calls Nanse 'dream-interpreter of the gods' it is not evident that this 
epithet is generally valid outside the narrow context of Lagasite kingship. In 
the literary tradition a dream-interpreter is usually a female relative of the 
dreamer. 50 Dumuzid, after having a nightmare, went to his sister Gestinana 
for explanation (Alster 1972a); in the Gilgames epic, Ninsun, Gilgames' 
mother, explains his dream to him (tablet I; see George 1999). 51 Nanse's 



49 See, Zgoll 2002. 

50 Charpin 1986, 382-387. The non-technical and non-prestigious techniques available to an 
ensi (see above) may belong to the female domestic sphere. 

51 In tablet IV the interpreter is Enkidu. In The Death of Gilgames (Cavigneaux and Al-Rawi 
2000), there is a dream, but no dream interpretation. See Veldhuis 2001. 
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skills in interpreting dreams belong to a well-defined role and context, the 
role as mother of the Lagas king. She shares this skill with all mothers and 
sisters. 52 

2.2.4. Nanse s Roles and Identities 

In different contexts Nanse appears in different roles. Nanse's ability to 
explain dreams is part of her role as mother of the king - it is not a stable 
aspect of her divine personality at large. As mistress offish and birds, Nanse 
appears almost exclusively in the literary domain. Nanse's functions in ritual, 
in politics, and as head of her temple household have little relation with the 
picture of Nanse that we find elsewhere. Each of these roles is bound to 
particular contexts and discourses. Most sources portray Nanse in just one of 
the three roles outlined above; there appears to be little overlap. In different 
contexts she plays different roles - as all social actors do. 



2.3. Anzud 

In Nanse and the Birds, Anzud a monstrous bird with a lion's face well 
known from art and literature, is invited by Nanse to attend the gathering of 
birds and to decide their destinies. Just as Nanse, Anzud has different, even 
contradictory roles in Sumerian and Akkadian literature and religion. Statues 
of Anzud adorned temples of Sumerian gods. In literature, Anzud appears 
as a dangerous enemy slain by Ningirsu/Ninurta, 53 though at other places, 
its role is that of a powerful helper with magical means. In several contexts, 
Anzud is associated with establishing fates and this is the role that it assumes 
in Nanse and the Birds. While Nanse's roles are clearly distinguished from 
each other, we will see that there is considerable overlap among the sources 
for the different aspects of Anzud. 

Anzud is a monster; it is not a god, it does not figure in god lists, and though 
it is frequently attested as a name element in personal names, even there it 



52 In order to support the idea that dream interpretation belongs to the special domain of Nanse, 
attempts have been made to connect the rare occurrences of the word ensi (dream interpreter) 
in Ur III administrative texts with her temple in Nigin (Waetzoldt 1 998 and see Heimpel 1 998). 
The results, however, are not convincing because a) the few references to dream interpreters in 
Ur III come from different places, not only from Girsu or Nigin (evidence collected in Sharlach 
2000, 132), so that there is no reason to conclude that the Nanse temple played any special 
role here; and b) the connection between the ensi in the Girsu tablets discussed by Waetzoldt 
and the Nanse temple remains hypothetical and is partly based upon the supposed privileged 
relationship between Nanse and dream interpreting. 

53 The protoganist is called Ninurta in some texts, Ningirsu in others. Ninurta is related to the 
city of Nippur, Ningirsu to Girsu, the capital of Lagas. On the identity of Ningirsu and Ninurta, 
see Falkenstein 1966, 90; Wiggermann 1992, 162; and Streck 2001. 
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is not treated as a divinity (see §2.3.1). 54 All the same, it has supernatural 
powers. It falls into a class of monsters that was discussed by Wiggermann 
1992, 143-188, and that includes a variety of mixed creatures, such as the 
mus-hus (furious snake) which at least in some periods was represented as a 
snake with lion's head. 

The spelling and reading of Anzud's name have been the source of much 
discussion in the specialist literature. It is often asserted that in origin 
Anzud is a thundercloud or some atmospheric phenomenon; 55 hence the 
translation 'Thunderbird' introduced by Jacobsen. This interpretation rests 
on the cuneiform spelling of Anzud's name, which is homographic with 
a word for 'cloud.' It is now clear, however, that this association with 
thunder, clouds, and rain was a creation of the scribal speculations of the 
Old Babylonian period and carries no evidence for the original character 
of Anzud. 56 Nevertheless, in ancient times the homograph was real enough 
and was exploited in particular in the opening section of the Akkadian Anzu 
epic, 57 where we learn that before Anzu's birth there was no water in the rivers 
and there were no clouds on the horizon. The first lines after the report of its 
birth are broken, but there is reference to winds and dust storms, probably 
due to Anzu's presence. 

In the present section four roles of Anzud will be discussed: Anzud as a 
symbol of power and agression (§ 2.3.1), Anzud as enemy of Ningirsu/Ninur- 
ta (§2.3.2), Anzud as helper (§2.3.3) and Anzud as fixer of fates (§2.3.4). 
We will see that also in this case the various roles do not add up to a single 
identity (§2.3.5). 

2.3. 1 . Anzud as a Symbol of Power and Aggression 

In Lugalbanda II, a story to which we will have to come back below, the 
hero of the story, Lugalbanda, promises Anzud that in return for receiving 
superhuman speed he will furnish the temples of the great gods with statues 
of the bird (Wilcke 1969, 64). This is an etiological motif, which explains the 
presence of such images in the major temples in Sumer. The story may have 
been composed during the Ur III period so that we may assume that by that 
time Anzud statues were a normal sight in Babylonian temples. Indeed there 
is plenty of evidence, both written and artistic, to show that representations 
of Anzud were to be seen all over Sumer. 58 Ningirsu's temple in Girsu 



54 In Sumerian grammar Anzud is treated as an inanimate ('it'), which confirms its identity as 
a mythological animal, rather than a god. 

55 For instance, Wiggermann 1992, 152. 

56 For a discussion, see the entry anzud mu5en in Chapter 9. 

57 The name Anzud was borrowed as Anzu in Akkadian. 

58 The evidence is collected by Wiggermann 1992, 159-160. 
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is called e 2 -ninnu anzud 2 mu§en babbar 2 , 'House Fifty, 59 White Anzud.' The 
epithet 60 emphasizes the powerful, awe-inspiring character of the temple, 
and probably refers to an actual statue of Anzud prominently placed there. 
In the Temple Hymns, Ningirsu's temple is described as an 'Anzud which 
[gazes] upon the mountains,' comparing it to a raptor in search for prey (line 
241). In the Ur III period one of the temples of Sara in Umma is called 'White 
Anzud;' statues of several gods in this temple received offerings. 61 In this 
case, too, White Anzud probably refers to a statue of the bird as a prominent 
aspect of the temple. 

There exists a set of two rather unusual and hard to understand adminis- 
trative tablets from Nippur that indicates that in Hammurapi's time there still 
was one (or more?) Anzud statue(s) in one of the temples. 

1 gu 20 ma-na munsub 11Z3 
na-gada E 2 -a ba-bil 2 
36 ma-na munsub UZ3 
na-gada d Sin-ma-gir 
su-nigin 2 1 gu 56 ma-na munsub 
ebih 2 ? siki ? al-sur-ru-e-ne 
sai anzud mu§cn 

iti gud-si-su ud-15-kam 
mu ha-am-mu-ra-pi 2 lugal-e 
(PBS 8/2 121) 

1 gu and 20 mana goat hair 

from the herdsmen of Ea-babil. 

36 mana goat hair 

from the herdsmen of Sin-magir. 

Total 1 gu and 56 mana hair. 

They will twine strong ropes of hair for Anzud. 62 



59 In this name 'fifty' refers to the fifty divine powers (Sumerian: me) of Ningirsu. 
6° See Suter 2000, 112-114. 

61 This is not the main temple of Sara, (called e 2 mah, 'magnificent house' or e 2 bur sig 7 - 
sig 7 , 'house of the splendid bowls' in the Temple Hymns, lines 307 and 303 respectively), 
but a sanctuary somewhere in the Umma district. The frequently attested designation d sara 
anzud 2 mu§en babbar 2 is used to distinguish this statue of Sara from the one in his main temple. 
That the main occupant is Sara may be deduced from the numerous offerings to Sara in this 
temple and from the fact that gudu 4 d sara 2 anzud 2 muSen babbar 2 (gudu priest of Sara of the White 
Anzud; e.g. NYPL 331= Eames 14*) may be abbreviated to gudu 4 anzud 2 muSen babbar 2 (e.g. 
MVN 15 390 vi29). Among the other gods who were represented in this temple are d Sulgi 
(NYPL 331 = Eames 14*; MVN 4 122); d a-nun-na (MVN 1 34); d lama-lugal (MVN 18 303); 
and d nin-ur 4 -ra (VO 8/1 84). See Stepien 1996, 80-81. 

62 Much is problematic here. Line 6 is read ebih 2 (ES2.MAH) siki although the text has 
TUG2.MAH TUG 2 (collated; same in PBS 8/2 123). The verb sur (to twine) is often used 
with ebih( 2 ), strong rope (Inana and Ebih 42; Sheep and Grain 100). In administrative texts 
goat hair is frequently used for making ropes (es 2 ) or strong ropes (ebih 2 ) (Early Isin: Van de 
Mieroop 1987, 35-36 and the references under ebih 2 on p. 137; Ur III: for instance, UNT 50 
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Month gudsisu, day 15 
Hammurapi 31. 63 



On this very same day Sin-magir delivered another amount of wool 64 for the 
same purpose. Here the text adds: 

Anzud mu§en 
al-gub-bu-ne 

They will set up Anzud. 

All this remains rather mysterious, due to frequent obscurities in the texts 
and to the enormous amounts of hair that are used for the ropes. One mana 
is one-sixtieth of a gu or about half a kilogram. The first text thus reports the 
delivery of 40 kilos of goat hair. If this is indeed meant for setting up a statue, 
as the second text seems to say, then this Anzud statue was of considerable 
weight and of impressive proportions. 65 

The frightening aspect of Anzud, symbolizing power and aggression, is 
further attested in Sumerian personal names such as lugal-anzud 2 mu§en (the 
king is an Anzud) 66 and e 2 -anzud 2 mu s en (the temple is an Anzud), 67 both 
attested in Ur III Girsu texts. Names like these are attested as early as the 
Fara period, e.g. d sud 3 -anzud 2 muSen (the goddess Sud is an Anzud), 68 and 
are quite frequent in pre-Sargonic Girsu. 69 In none of the names from any 
of these periods Anzud is treated as a divinity. There are no names on the 
common pattern of Ur-DN (servant of DN) or lu 2 -DN (man of DN) in which 
Anzud occupies the position of the divine name. The Anzud-names are to be 
understood as similes or metaphors in which a person, a god, or a temple is 
compared to Anzud, to emphasize his or her strong and aggressive character. 



and MVN 1 226 with Steinkeller 1980, 94-100). For these reasons the reading TUG 2 .MAH = 
sutur (mantle), preferable from a palaeographic point of view, has been rejected here. I have 
assumed that NIG2 in 7 is to be read as Akkadian sci2 (of). 

63 For this interpretation of the year formula see Horsnell 1999, 41^44. 

64 PBS 8/2 123: 103 (ma-na) uz 3 KA siki ? HI.A. This line is very problematic. 

65 The heaviest ropes in the Early Isin archive are 29 1/2 mana each so that our figure is large, 
but not outside the realm of the possible (Van de Mieroop 1987, 36 referring to BIN 10 161). 

66 For a number of references see Limet 1968, 465. 

67 This name also appears in texts from Ur (UET 3 328 and 350), but is more frequently 
attested in Girsu (e.g. TCTI II 2810; 2811; 3987 (seal 195); TUT 171; RA 10 63 12; DAS 
68; MVN 12 92; SAT 1 19; TEL 230; 231). Note that in the closely related texts TCTI II 
2810; 281 1 and DAS 68 (lists of personnel of a shipyard, dated Su-Sin 2) the name is written 
e 2 -AN.MI.RI, which may suggest that another reading is called for. 

68 Perhaps there are even earlier examples among the archaic texts from Ur. For the Ur and 
Fara names, see the entry anzud 17 " 1 ^ 11 in Chapter 9; see now Krebernik 2003, 155-156 

69 I wish to thank Daniel Foxvog for providing me with a full list of anzud mu s en -names from 
this period. 
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Anzud appears in literary images 70 as searching for prey, crying, or 
spreading its wings, all consistent with its character as an aggressive raptor. 
An example is a passage in the Lament over Uruk, in which Enlil announces 
the destruction of the city by war. This war is compared to a deluge, which, in 
turn, is described in a series of similes, invoking the image of Anzud twice: 71 

Enlil struck out with great ferocity. He announced: 
'A devastating deluge shall be invoked. 

At its front war shall be a battle-axe, at its rear it shall be a tempest. 72 
Its scales shall be a harrow; its back shall be flames. 

Its countenance shall be a malevolent storm that enshrouds heaven and earth. 
The glint of its eyes shall be lightning that flashes far like the Anzud bird. 
Its mouth shall be a rage - a blaze that extends as far as the nether world. 
Its tongue shall be an inferno, raining embers, that sunders the Land. 
Its arms shall be the majestic Anzud bird that nothing can escape when it darts 
by.' 

In this passage war is compared to Anzud who spots its prey from afar and 
who, with its wings spread is fast enough to catch whatever it wants. In other 
passages it is the king or Ningirsu who is compared to Anzud. 

Anzud's role as a symbol of power and aggression is thus apparent in 
personal names, in its presence in a variety of temples, and in literary 
images. The image of a powerful eagle is easy to understand as it is still 
used in similar ways to the present day in heraldry and in national flags. In 
the cases discussed here, Anzud is not the enemy of Ningirsu/Ninurta we will 
meet in the next section; its role is that of an aggressive and powerful bird 
virtually identical with the imperial eagle (hu-ri 2 -in muSen ) after which image 
it was created. 73 

2.3.2. Anzud as Enemy of Ningirsu/Ninurta 

In literary texts, the relationship between Anzud and Ningirsu/Ninurta is 
usually one of enmity. The Akkadian Anzu epic 74 is the most informative 
source for this aspect of the monstrous bird. It relates how the bird was born 
and employed as a guard by the supreme god Enlil. Once, when Enlil was 



70 Collected in Heimpel 1968, 433^t39. 

71 The present translation is an adaptation from the rendering in ETCSL (Black, et al. 1998-, 
no. 2.2.5), which closely follows the one in the original edition by Green 1984, 269-270 lines 
3.2-3.10. 

72 Reading mar ! (PA) -uru 5 -arri3; for this word, see Eichler 1993. 

73 In the Nippur version of the list of birds (Old Babylonian) hu-ri 2 -in mu§en is attested in only one 
exemplar, where it replaces anzud m "s en . This strongly suggests that in some contexts anzud mu5en 
was another word for hu-ri 2 -in mu5en . 

74 Edition in Vogelzang 1988 with additional texts in Saggs 1986 and Cavigneaux 2000. The 
most recent translation is by Vogelzang 2002. 
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bathing, Anzu stole the Tablet of Destinies, and thus assumed all the power 
of the gods. The balance of the story relates how Ninurta, as the champion 
of the gods, eventually defeated and killed Anzu and is rewarded with the 
highest honors. The effect of Anzu's ownership of the Tablet of Destinies 
is most graphically described in one of the combat scenes. When Ninurta 
shoots an arrow at his opponent, Anzu simply orders the arrow and the bow 
to go back to their origins: 75 

'Shaft which has come, go back to your thicket, 
Frame of the bow to your forests, 
Bowstring to the sheep's sinews, 
feathers to the birds: go back!' 

And so it happens. The arrow returns, the battle stops because of the power of 
the Tablet of Destinies. This Tablet turns Anzu into an even more formidable 
opponent than it already was and it takes all the tactics of Ea and the strength 
of Ninurta to trick the bird and defeat it. 

In Sumerian literature, the enmity between Ningirsu/Ninurta and Anzud 
is alluded to in The Return of Ninurta to Nippur, which relates how 
Ninurta returned victoriously from the battlefield, with the trophies of his 
slain enemies hanging on his chariot, including Anzud. Anzud appears here 
in a series of rather unlikely monsters, including the Six-Headed Deer, the 
Magilum boat, Strong Copper, and the Seven-Headed Snake. Similar listings 
of defeated monsters are known from The Exploits of Ninurta (another 
Ninurta adventure) and Gudea Cylinder B (Gudea's account of his project 
to build a temple forNingirsu), though in this last case Anzud is missing. The 
narratives do not explain what the reasons for these battles were, a matter 
that was immaterial to the compositions as such and may have been known 
to the audience anyway. In Ninurta and the Turtle 76 there are more specific 
allusions to Anzud (or rather Anzud 's chick) who lost the Tablet of Destinies, 
presumably because Ninurta defeated it. The Anzud episode, the beginning 
of which is lost, functions as an introduction to a story about Ninurta and 
Enki. Though it may refer to a narrative that is similar to the Akkadian Anzu 
epic, the details are quite different. 

Whatever Anzud's crime exactly is - and it is well possible that it 
committed more than one - the enmity between Ningirsu/Ninurta and Anzud 
is found in a broad array of sources, apparently uninhibited by the fact that 
Ningirsu's temple in Girsu was named after Anzud. 



75 Anzu II 63-65; translation according to Foster 1993, All— Mi. 

76 Alster 1972b; and Kramer 1984. 
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2.3.3. Anzud as Helper 

In Lugalbanda II, Anzud appears in a rather different role. In the preceding, 
(Lugalbanda in the Mountain Cave) it was related how the hero fell ill 
and was left alone in the mountains, while the army of Uruk continues its 
march to Aratta. Lugalbanda miraculously survived with the help of the 
great gods. Here Lugalabanda II begins; Lugalbanda is stranded and so he 
decides to charm Anzud by giving royal treatment to the bird's chick. Anzud 
is so grateful that he gives Lugalbanda the magical power to run at lightning 
speed, so that he is able to rejoin his troops and to bring them the victory. 

The inimical relationship between Anzud on the one hand and Ningirsu/ 
Ninurta and the gods at large on the other hand is not thematized here at all. 
Anzud 's frightfulness and the awe that it inspires in gods and animals alike 
is described at great length (lines AA-A9): 11 

When at daybreak the bird stretches itself, 

when at sunrise Anzud cries out, 

at its cry the ground quakes in the Lulubi mountains. 

It has a shark's teeth and an eagle's claws. 

In its terror wild bulls run away into the foothills, 

ibexes run away into their mountains. 

When Lugalbanda has secretly feasted Anzud's chick the little bird is so 
satisfied that it does not answer Anzud's call when it approaches its nest. 
Anzud is horrified (lines 70-89): 

When the bird called back to its nest, 

when Anzud called back to its nest, 

its fledgling did not answer it from its nest. 

When the bird called a second time to its nest, 

its fledgling did not answer from its nest. 

Before, if the bird called back to its nest, 

its fledgling would answer from its nest; 

but now when the bird called back to its nest, 

its fledgling did not answer from its nest. 

The bird uttered a cry of grief that reached up to heaven, 

its mate cried out 'Woe!' Its cry reached the abzu. 

The bird with this cry of 'Woe! ' 

and its mate with this cry of grief 

made the Anuna, gods of the mountains, 

actually crawl into crevices like ants. 

The bird says to its mate, 



77 Translation by Black, et al. 1998- (slightly adapted). 
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Anzud says to its mate, 

'Foreboding weighs upon my nest, as over the great cattle-pen of Nanna. 

Terror lies upon it, as when wild bulls start butting each other. 

Who has taken my fledgling from its nest? 

Who has taken the Anzud from its nest?' 

Upon arrival at the nest, Anzud realizes that there is nothing wrong - quite 
to the contrary, its chick has been treated like a god. In the narrative, the 
emphasis on Anzud's power and his horrible cry works in two ways. First, 
the bird's unbelievable power and strength make it a possible source of help in 
Lugalbanda's dire situation. Secondly, and probably more importantly, Lugal- 
banda's success in achieving his goal is elevated by winning this horrible crea- 
ture over to his cause. Unlike the Anuna gods, crawling away like ants, Lu- 
galbanda actually proceeds to the bird's nest to turn this monster into an ally. 

2.3.4. Anzud as Fate Determiner 

In various places and in various ways, Anzud is associated with destiny. In the 
Akkadian Anzu epic, the bird steals the Tablet of Destiny (see above § 2.3.2) 
and thus holds all the powers of fate. In the Lugalbanda story (§2.3.3), its 
authority to decide fates is a matter of fact referred to in different ways but 
with no allusion to some illicit appropriation of this power. The bird itself 
describes it most succinctly: 78 

If I fix a fate, who shall alter it? 

If I say but a word, who shall change it? 

Anzud's power to fix fates is thus treated in fundamentally different ways 
in different literary contexts. In one place it is an illegal property, turning it 
into a virtually unbeatable opponent; in another place it is simply part of its 
nature, to be used for profit by those who know how to keep this frightening 
monster on their side. 

2.3.5. Conclusion: Anzud's Role in Name and the Birds 

In none of the stories we have discussed, Anzud is the main player around 
which the text evolves. Anzud is the negative character which is defeated 
by Ningirsu/Ninurta to justify the latter's promotion, or it is charmed by 
Lugalbanda to use its magic powers. The temples where statues of Anzud 
are to be seen are not dedicated to it; Anzud always has a subordinate role. 
Anzud's roles are less differentiated than those of Nanse. In the literature 



78 Wilcke 1969, 102: 103-104; the translation is slightly adapted from Black 1998, 59. 
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Anzud is consistently described as a powerful, frightening bird of prey with 
a terrifying voice. This image of the aggressive and frightening bird is used in 
different ways, without really altering the basic concept. Anzud's association 
with destiny is not related to its nature as a bird and it is this trait that is 
subject to considerable variation. 

In Nanse and the Birds, two character traits of Anzud are used: first, its 
power and frightening roar and second its ability to decide destinies. Nanse 
invites it to the birds' gathering as follows (lines 26-29): 

May the Bird, whatever its name, roar. 
May the Bird that cannot be caught roar. 
This Bird, that no one is able to bind, 
this Bird darts by in the heavens. 

Anzud's roaring and the fact that it cannot be caught have little impact, 
though, on its role in the narrative. The text continues (line 30): 

Anzud decides the fates with the Anuna gods. 

What follows is largely broken; it contains a speech by Anzud in which it 
refers to itself as the 'sharp-toothed bird,' again emphasizing its frightening 
appearance. 

Nowhere in Nanse and the Birds is the inimical relationship between 
Anzud and Ningirsu/Ninurta referred to, 79 even though Nanse is generally 
considered to be Ningirsu's brother. Anzud's role in this composition is 
defined by its ability to decide fates. As a bird and, at the same time, a 
supernatural being with strong Lagas ties, it is the perfect intermediary 
between the goddess Nanse and her birds. 



2.4. Discussion 

In the preceding, we have seen that the different roles of Nanse and Anzud 
do not add up to two coherent pictures. The role of Nanse as mistress of 
birds and fish is almost exclusively found in literature, and it is this role 
that is extensively explored in Nanse and the Birds. Anzud's role in the 
composition is limited to that of the fixer of fates, while other aspects of its 
nature appear to be irrelevant. 



19 A very different interpretation of the different roles of Anzud was put forward by Wigger- 
mann 1992, 161, who argued that Anzud used to be the servant and symbol of Enlil and only 
in later time became the prototypical enemy of Ningirsu/Ninurta. This chronological/historical 
solution may well be correct but explains away the fact that in Old Babylonian contexts Anzud 
appears in all these roles: enemy, helper, fate decider, and symbol of aggression. 
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In ancient Mesopotamia, religion is everywhere - and therefore it is also 
in literature. We have argued (§2.1) that high literature and religion cannot 
be put in opposition to each other; we cannot dismiss evidence as 'merely 
literary,' since literature is a context of its own, in which a specific kind 
of religious discourse takes place. This discourse may be more speculative, 
less directly concerned with politics or ritual, than what we find in royal 
inscriptions or prayers, yet it is relevant for understanding religion in the 
literary realm. Nanse and the Birds hardly reveals to us what people 
'believed' about Nanse or Anzud. In fact, 'belief may not be a very helpful 
concept for understanding ancient religion, since it depends on the modern 
opposition between empirical observation and non-empirical (or dogmatic) 
beliefs. It has been argued that this concept of religion has its roots in the 
Enlightenment, and served to define and delimit in a negative way the kinds 
of things for which the government was responsible (see Arnal 2000). In 
ancient Babylonia, there was no need to believe that Nanse was the mistress 
of birds, because she simply was - even if that aspect of her personality may 
only rarely have surfaced in daily practice. As a work of speculative thinking, 
Nanse and the Birds explores this feature at great length. Nanse and the 
Birds belongs to the literary discourse of the time; within that discourse and 
within the limited context in which Sumerian literature was consumed and 
produced it is a religious exercise. 

The other side of the coin is that the religious relevance of the speculations 
in Nanse and the Birds is probably restricted to the literary realm. We have 
seen that Nanse plays very different roles in non-literary contexts; she is head 
of a household and a player in the political arena of Lagas. The various roles 
of Nanse do not converge to exhibit her 'true' nature. In their own contexts, 
each of these roles is as true and as fundamental as the others. Speculation 
in the literary realm may have had little or no impact on the other contexts 
in which Nanse functioned. Yet, this does not in the least disqualify Nanse 
and the Birds as a text relevant for religion. In Mesopotamia, religion is not 
a realm of its own, it is an aspect of everything including literature. 

In the Jacobsonian approach, Nanse and the Birds adds another fragment 
to the portrait of Nanse as it is pieced together from scattered evidence. In the 
Oppenheim tradition, Nanse and the Birds is not relevant at all for religion 
because literary texts do not represent the beliefs of actual people. In the 
approach defended here, Nanse and the Birds is relevant for religion in its 
own restricted context of ancient academic speculation. It is relevant because 
it is literature. 

The religious relevance of Nanse and the Birds is thus located in its 
literary character. The next logical step, therefore, is to understand Nanse 
and the Birds as an element in the literary universe of the time. 
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The main question of the present chapter is 'what does it mean when we 
classify Nanse and the Birds as a literary text?' I will propose a definition 
of Sumerian literature (§3.2) that comes out of a social-functional approach 
to literary phenomena (§3.1). The definition consists of three parts, each of 
which will be discussed in a separate section (§3.3-3.5). 

In Chapter 2, it was argued that the religious character of Nanse and the 
Birds is to be located and contextualized in literary discourse. Literature is 
only one out of several contexts in which the goddess Nanse plays a role and 
her identity is not necessarily the same in ritual, administrative, or political 
discourse. Nanse and the Birds, therefore, may not be used to reconstruct an 
abstract set of 'beliefs' regarding Nanse, but rather adds to the representation 
of Nanse in one particular context, namely the literary. 

Literature, however, is not a concept that may easily be taken for granted. 
Modern literature may be loosely defined as verbal art of a certain quality, 
usually to be consumed at home in leisure time for pleasure. In our own 
times, the definition of literature and the admission of one particular work to 
the literary realm is an ongoing process in which authors, readers, reviewers, 
bookshops, publishing houses, libraries and scholars each play a well-defined 
part. None of these actors is clearly present in Old Babylonian society and 
leisurely consumption of literature at home is quite unlikely given the bulky 
format of cuneiform tablets and the complex nature of cuneiform writing. 
It is important to realize, therefore, that there are many incongruities be- 
tween 'literature' in the modern sense of the word and our application of 
this concept to ancient Mesopotamia. Moreover, there is no clear candidate 
for a contemporary Sumerian or Akkadian word for literature, so that we 
cannot use an existing ancient categorization to isolate a group of texts that 
we want to classify as literary. As a category, therefore, Mesopotamian lit- 
erature is a creation of modern scholarship and it therefore needs careful 
and explicit definition. I will argue in this chapter that it is a useful cate- 
gory. 



3.1. Approaches to Sumerian Literature 

Before engaging in a definition of Sumerian literature, it may be helpful to 
look briefly at the history of literary studies in the field of Assyriology and 
the implicit or explicit definitions of literature employed. For the sake of 
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clarity, I will distinguish between three broad approaches, which I will call 
the documentary, the poetic, and the social-functional approach. • 

The documentary approach takes literary texts as sources for writing 
history. Literary texts are mainly valued for their historical reliability, and 
those compositions that are clearly not reliable are analyzed in order to isolate 
a 'historical kernel.' Samuel Noah Kramer, in his famous The Sumerians 
(Kramer 1 963, 47-49) took the story Gilgames and Aga, in which Aga of Kis 
lays siege to Uruk, as an account of early power struggles between northern 
and southern Babylonia. Zgoll 1997 discussed the composition Ninmesara 
(or Inana B) as a Geschichtsquelle (historical source) and claims that 'even 
at a distance of more than 4000 years to the events described in Ninmesara 
the text is still capable of captivating us as if all this happened here and now 
before our eyes.' 2 She continues with a detailed description, based mainly on 
this composition, of religious and political events in the Sargonic period. 

Claus Wilcke has long advocated a more sophisticated approach. Accord- 
ing to Wilcke, literary compositions, in particular myths, may be read rather 
like allegories which reflect political power struggles. A complex example 
of this approach is the work of Konrad Volk on the composition Inana and 
Sukaletuda (Volk 1995). In his reading, Inana represents the city of Agade 
and its dynasty, the Sargonic kings, whereas Inana 's opponent, Sukaletuda, 
represents southern Babylonia. Various details of the narrative are related 
to known or assumed details of Sargonic history. Unfortunately this type 
of analysis leads to contradictory and arbitrary results and lacks a valid 
theoretical basis. 3 

The number of examples could easily be multiplied since the documentary 
approach has held a strong position for several decades and still imparts 
significant influence in the field. 4 The approach usually assumes that the texts 
were composed in or shortly after the period that they describe or reflect 
and that the composition was faithfully handed down over the centuries. 
Gilgames and Aga is set in a time around 2,700 BCE, the events described in 
Inana B and those allegedly allegorized in Inana and Sukaletuda are dated 
to the Sargonic period about 2,350 BCE, but for none of these composition 
do we have manuscripts predating 1,800 BCE. In each case, therefore, there 
is a gap of several centuries, and there is nothing in our data to suggest that 
the literal transmission of texts was the rule. In fact, we have no indication 



1 This description of the history of literary studies in Sumerian is highly selective and schematic 
and does not claim to be exhaustive. Approaches to Akkadian literature follow much the same 
development. 

2 My translation of: 'Auch nach fiber 4000 Jahren Abstand zu den in NMS genannten 
Ereignissen weiB uns der Text noch so zu bannen, als spielte sich alles eben hier und jetzt 
vor unseren Augen ab' (Zgoll 1997 41). 

3 See the fundamental critique by Cooper 2001. 

4 See Loprieno 1 996a for a discussion of a similar approach in Egyptology. 
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that texts like these were composed in early periods and the very existence 
of the compositions in question before the Old Babylonian period is a matter 
of conjecture only. 

The problem with the documentary approach would not be resolved 
however, with earlier manuscripts. The approach assumes, in a variety of 
ways, that there is some identifiable relationship between the contents of 
the text and historical events. How this relationship is to be defined and 
which aspects or details of the text are to be selected for such treatment is, 
however, rarely the subject of reflection. 5 Moreover, there is the problem of 
literature: the filter that - supposedly - isolates the bits and pieces that reflect 
a historical reality effectively eliminates the literary or poetic qualities of the 
text and thus does not take the text for what it is: a piece of poetry. In all 
fairness, it should be said that many of the authors that may be classified as 
adhering to the documentary approach do pay attention to poetic structures 
and qualities as well; we will encounter their work again under the poetic 
approach. A definition of literature from a documentary point of view is not 
to be expected, since the distinction between literary texts and other types of 
textual production is not of fundamental importance to the research goals. 

The poetic approach analyzes the ancient text with tools from modern 
literary theories, so that defining literature is, at least in theory, a much more 
vital concern here. We may distinguish two phases: first, one that defines 
literature by stylistic criteria, and second a set of approaches based on 
Russian Formalism and structuralism. 

Wilcke 1976 opens his excellent overview of Sumerian literature with 
the striking observation that Sumerologists are able to classify even tiny 
fragments of clay tablets as literary by format, ductus, or vocabulary, which 
suggests that the literary is, indeed a homogeneous and well-defined cate- 
gory. He goes on to discuss a variety of aspects of literary style and presen- 
tation, including dialect, vocabulary, phraseology, grammar, the use of sim- 
iles and metaphors, figures of speech (including repetition, refrain, rhyme, 
etc.), verse, meter, strophe, prologue and epilogue, doxology, perspective, 
genre, and rubrics. Wilcke 's discussion, primarily addressing Assyriologists, 
is lavishly illustrated with examples providing, for instance, a number of 
grammatical constructions that rarely or never occur outside of the literary 
realm and may thus serve to signal the literariness of a text. Krecher's intro- 
duction to Sumerian literature (Krecher 1978) appeared in a handbook for 
literary studies and is therefore less technical, catering to a much broader 
public. Krecher argues that it is impossible to restrict a discussion of Sume- 
rian literature to 'fine literature' defined by stylistic and esthetic criteria. The 
theoretical background of his approach, however, does not provide any other 



5 For recent criticisms of documentary approaches, see Tinney 1995a; and Van de Mieroop 
1999a, 27-32. 
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clear criteria by which to establish a literary corpus, so that his interesting 
discussion of various possible demarcations of the literary ends in a rather 
unsatisfactory way 6 Krecher continues with a discussion of a variety of char- 
acteristics of poetic style, beginning with simile and metaphor, and giving 
special emphasis to the complex way in which various levels of meaning 
are intertwined in hymnic texts. Other features discussed are parallelism, 
stereotype, verse, perspective, litany and refrain, repetition, and strophe. The 
contributions by Krecher and Wilcke represent a type of literary scholarship 
that is informed by the very influential handbook Das sprachliche Kunst- 
werk (Verbal Art) by Wolfgang Kayser (original 1948, with many reprints) 
or by Warren and Wellek's Theory of Literature, which appeared in first print 
in 1942. Literature is defined (implicitly or explicitly) by a set of stylistic 
characteristics: simile and metaphor (regarded by Wilcke as the very hall- 
mark of poetry), repetition of various kinds, special vocabulary, and special 
grammatical forms. Literature is therefore objectively identifiable by proper 
analysis of textual features. 

Michalowski's analysis of the poetic structure of a short incantation in 
Sumerian (Michalowski 1981) signaled the transition to a structuralist under- 
standing of poetic language, informed by the theories of Roman Jakobson, 
the Prague linguistic circle and the Russian Formalists. On the theoretical 
level, this move involved a recognition of the fact that the poetic is a fun- 
damental function of all language, implying two things: first, to understand 
poetry one needs to understand the way language works ('the grammar of 
poetry and the poetry of grammar'), second, the poetic function is not re- 
stricted to poetry, but may be found to some degree - to different degrees - in 
all uses of language. In this theoretical framework, the poetic and the literary 
do not coincide; the literary is a sub-set of the poetic. The definition of liter- 
ature, therefore, becomes a vital concern, because stylistics alone cannot do 
the job. The literary is defined as a system of genres that constantly renews 
itself because new literature reacts to the received body of texts. Literary and 
non-literary are not exclusively distinguished by text-immanent features, but 
rather by the place they occupy in the textual production and consumption of 
the time. Over time, therefore, a composition may move from the non-literary 
to the literary or vice versa. 



6 Krecher argues that a future definition of Sumerian literature should be pragmatic enough to 
include list-like compositions such as the Tummal Inscription, the Sumerian King List, and 

lexical lists, whereas letters and documents are to be excluded, except for those that are written 
in such an elevated style that they allow a literary evaluation. Apparently, Krecher intended 
to find a middle ground, saving an intuitive idea of what literature is supposed to be on the 
one hand, and remaining as true as possible to the Sumerian context on the other. The result, 
however, is quite unsatisfactory, since the final criterion for including some letters seems to be 
the aesthetic/stylistic one that he had rejected earlier. 
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The structuralist variant of the poetic approach produced studies of 
poetic analysis (Michalowski 1981) and of genre (several contributions by 
Vanstiphout) and a number of analyses of structural features of individual 
compositions. 7 The definition of literature as a form of textuality that is 
in some way distinguishable from others, however, has not received the 
attention it deserves, so that in actual practice, poetic features, style, or 
lay-out still seem to be the taken-for-granted defining characteristics of 
Sumerian literature. Since there is no ancient categorization that defines 
literature as a distinct corpus, the concept is and remains a modern one, 
a modern cut through the ancient textual production. Jeremy Black, in his 
Reading Sumerian Poetry, recognized this problem and turned it into his main 
statement: the analysis of Sumerian poetic texts intends to make these texts 
available for a modern audience. Ancient Sumerian compositions, according 
to Black, are like Baroque paintings that we go to see in a museum. We are 
not, and cannot become, the intended audience for these works of art; we 
have to experience the ancient literature within our modern culture and in our 
own terms (Black 1998, 49). Black's statement is the final consequence of the 
poetic approach and, at the same time, demonstrates its weakness. The poetic 
approach, in its various forms, is a-historical, relying on tacitly assumed 
or publicly declared universals of doubtful validity to delimit the concept 
literature. Where the documentary approach fails for not being literary, the 
poetic approach fails for not being historical, or not historical enough. On the 
positive side, the various poetic approaches have sharpened our perception 
for the rich variety in literary techniques and devices, which no discussion 
of Sumerian literature can afford to ignore. 

The social- functional approach, finally, attempts to understand Sumerian 
literature in the social and institutional context in which it was used. 8 In a way, 
we are back where we began: with history. Literary texts tell us about history, 
not so much the history contained in their narratives, but the history of the 
people and institutions that wrote and used these compositions. Where the 
documentary approach focuses mainly on contents (history) and the poetic 
approach on form (style and poetic devices), the social-functional approach 
looks at form and content from the perspective of the institutional context 
in which literary texts were produced and consumed. Vanstiphout 1979 
noticed that the hymn Lipit-Estar B is found on numerous school tablets 
and demonstrated that the structure of the composition might well reflect 
educational concerns. His argument has been further developed by Tinney 
1999, who maintained that various literary texts may be better understood 
once we take into account their place in the school curriculum. Similarly, 



7 In particular by Jerrold Cooper, Piotr Michalowski, and H.L.J. Vanstiphout. 

8 The history of this approach may be traced back to Liverani's memorandum on historiography 
(Liverani 1973). 
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Veldhuis 1997 has shown how our apprehension of the intellectual value of 
lexical lists may be improved when put in the perspective of their context 
in scribal education and Robson 1999 has advanced our understanding of 
mathematical texts by analyzing them within their institutional context. This 
social-functional approach will be used in the present chapter to define and 
discuss literature, and to ask questions of 'history' and 'poetics' in a more 
balanced way. This approach does not neglect or deny questions of history 
and poetics, but deals with such matters from the perspective of the place 
and function of these texts for those who produced them. 

At this point, it may be instructive to refer briefly to very similar develop- 
ments in Egyptology. 9 Assmann 1996 describes his development in thinking 
about literature since 1974, when, in his groundbreaking review of H. Kees' 
Handbuch der agyptischen Literatur, he defined literature by the absence of 
a functional context. Administrative documents, liturgical texts, and monu- 
mental texts need the context of their use to be fully understandable; they 
are determined by this context and thus, in a sense, semantically dependent. 
Literary texts, according to Assmann 1974, are autarchic; they are complete 
and contain everything that is needed for understanding. In 1996, Assmann 
abandoned this position and asserted that literary texts are equally bound by 
context and pragmatics. The idea of a literature that has no direct context (or 
rather, is capable of being understood in a wide variety of contexts) is related 
to the modern situation in which an author publishes a novel for an unknown 
and largely unspecific audience. Publication, however, is almost unimag- 
inable without the printing press. Most of what has been called Egyptian 
literature 10 is bound to the school and to the aims and goals of education. 

The idea that cuneiform literary texts have a function or are used for 
a purpose is not new; it has long been described in terms of their Sitz im 
Leben, a concept derived from biblical studies. Unfortunately, the Sitz im 
Leben question was largely focused on the original function of the text at 
the time of its composition, often several centuries removed from the date of 
the extant clay tablets (see §3.4). A proper historical and social-functional 
approach recognizes that both the wording and the use of a composition 
may change - and are likely to change - over time. The most obvious place 
to start, then, is not with the wording and use of an original text now lost 
to us, but rather with the one we actually have in the extant sources. The 
approach defended here tries to understand Old Babylonian literary texts 
in their Old Babylonian social and institutional context, regardless of the 
(usually unknown) original context or the original date of composition. 



9 See the introductory essays by Gumbrecht, Schenkel, Loprieno, and Assmann in Loprieno 
1996b. 

10 Assmann prefers the term 'kulturelle Texte' here, to be distinguished from a small group of 
literary texts strictly speaking; a distinction that is not relevant for the present argument. 
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Old Babylonian Sumerian literature is to be understood as a corpus that 
includes compositions of various geographical and historical origins drawn 
together for a reason and used in a particular institutional setting. Under- 
standing Sumerian literature, then, means understanding the reason why all 
these texts come together in this place at this point in time. Stanley Fish 
has argued that literature is not identified by a set of formal criteria; it is a 
conventional category. Literature is not created by an author who composes 
a text, but by an 'interpretative community' (Fish 1980), which selects and 
interprets a body of available compositions. Understanding Sumerian liter- 
ature in its Old Babylonian setting means understanding this interpretative 
community, its place in society and the way in which and the reasons why 
they created this corpus. 



3.2. Sumerian Literature: A Social-Functional Definition 

The definition of Sumerian literature has not been a matter of great concern in 
the past. Most recently, Jeremy Black in his Reading Sumerian Poetry states 
that 'it actually does not seem necessary for present purposes to devote 
much space to an appropriate definition of literature.' This, he argues, is 
the case because Sumerian literature is virtually always composed in poetic 
form, a heightened form of language written in lines of verse. Lines of verse 
are discernible in the layout of a tablet. In Black's view, the definition of 
the poetic is thus largely formal and coincides with the definition of the 
literary (Black 1998, 5-6). Against Black's position one might argue on 
the one hand that a definition that relies solely on poetic form necessarily 
includes a wide variety of texts that may have had very little in common 
in the minds of the ancients. Poetic features may be found in incantations, 
in ritual laments and some royal inscriptions (e.g. the Gudea Cylinders). 11 
From an institutional point of view, however, these text groups have very 
little in common. Narratives were copied in school where they belonged 
to the advanced curriculum, whereas the ritual lamentations were probably 
written down by priests in the late Old Babylonian period when the loss of 
the southern Babylonian cities seriously threatened the transmission of such 
knowledge. 12 Royal inscriptions were set up in the temple, probably to be 
read by the gods. Similarly, incantations in Sumerian are often treated as 
the prize example for microanalysis of poetic effects, but the use of poetic 
language in these texts more probably has a magical (rather than literary) 
reason (see Veldhuis 1999, and Black's discussion of such microanalyses 



11 For the poetic features of the Gudea Cylinders, see Suter 2000, 127-135. 

12 See Michalowski 1995. 
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on pp. 8-9). On the other hand, the advanced curriculum of the Babylonian 
schools includes letters by kings of the past. Though these texts may not pass 
the test for poetic diction, archaeologically they clearly belong to the same 
corpus of texts as the narratives and other core-literary texts. Excluding such 
letters from the literary corpus, while including incantations, ritual texts and 
royal inscriptions, imposes a categorization that has no justification in the 
physical and institutional background of our material. 

Any definition of Sumerian literature that does not consider the physical 
and institutional context of the actual tablets on which this literature is found 
is bound to make a somewhat arbitrary cut through the textual production of 
the period. What we need is a definition that does justice not only to formal or 
text-immanent criteria, but also takes into account how and why these texts 
were used. Texts are there for a reason; it is instructive to draw a parallel with 
business documents. Unless we can reconstruct the archival and institutional 
context in which administrative documents functioned they remain little more 
than dry lists of numbers, commodities, and personal names. They become 
meaningful and even eloquent once we are able to see how they were used 
in administrative and legal procedures. For literary compositions, the notion 
that 'texts speak for themselves' is much more readily, though mistakenly, 
accepted. No less than administrative tablets, literary texts are tools in the 
hands of actors who want to achieve a goal by copying, owning, ordering, or 
disseminating them. 

Old Babylonian Sumerian literature was used in the advanced curriculum 
of the scribal school. By copying numerous compositions, pupils learned how 
to read and write Sumerian, so that on some level of analysis the contents of 
what they copied really did not matter. However, scribal pupils were educated 
to take up a position in the administration and their education included much 
more than what they strictly needed for producing the dry documents of 
the bureaucracy. There is a prima facie likelihood that their curriculum, 
quite apart from the technical skills of the scribal profession, imparted the 
cultural capital needed for admission to the elite. This cultural capital may 
be described as defining and creating a Sumerian identity and history. 

The social-functional approach to Sumerian literature does not start with a 
pre-defined corpus of literary texts which is then to be contextualized. Rather, 
the very definition of what the concept literary means, how the category is to 
be delimited, derives from the institutional context in which the compositions 
are attested. There is, inevitably, a certain circularity here, because without 
intuitively knowing that there is a corpus of Sumerian literature, there would 
be no need to define it or to establish its institutional context. Literature is a 
concept that belongs to a modern understanding and perception of the world; 
in establishing the concepts we use for describing the Old Babylonian world 
there is a give-and-take between them and us. It is inevitable, therefore, 
that the definition of Sumerian literature reflects some of the concerns 
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of modern literary consciousness. The definition below inherits from the 
poetic approach an interest in formal features, poetic structures, and marked 
(literary) language. 

Against this background I will define Old Babylonian Sumerian literature 
as (1) the corpus of poetic texts that was (2) used in the advanced phase of the 
curriculum of the scribal school (3) in order to create a common Sumerian 
heritage and history. This definition includes formal characteristics, identifies 
the institutional context, and refers to the purpose of the corpus. Not all 
elements of the definition may be met to the same degree by each individual 
composition that we wish to call 'literary' The three elements allow us to 
distinguish between the core and periphery of Sumerian literature. 

The balance of this chapter will employ the above definition in order to 
understand what it means to include Nanse and the Birds under the heading 
'literature.' To this end the three elements of the definition will be discussed 
in succession. 



3.3. Poetic Language 

The first element of our definition of Old Babylonian Sumerian literature is a 
formal one: the text is to be written in poetic language. Literature, according 
to the definition above, is a sub-set of - but not identical with - the poetic, 
it is a group of poetic texts that was used in a particular context (§3.4) and 
written for a particular purpose (§ 3.5). The underlying supposition is that the 
language of a text or a corpus of texts may be evaluated as poetic apart from 
considerations of use and context; in other words, 'poetic' is a characteristic 
of the text itself and it may be found inside as well as outside the realm of 
literature. 

At first sight, Jakobson's definition of the 'poetic function' may seem to 
be well suited to do this job. Jakobson emphasized that the poetic function 
is present in all language and that poetry, strictly speaking, is defined not so 
much by the presence, but by the dominance of the poetic function. Jakobson's 
definition of the poetic function ('the poetic function projects the principle 
of equivalence from the axis of selection into the axis of combination') 13 
is tightly bound to his understanding of linguistic production as a two- 
dimensional process: the selection of a symbol from the set of available 
symbols in the code, and the combination of those symbols into a higher-order 
symbol according to combinatory laws (phonotactic, syntactic, or stylistic 
laws, depending on the level of analysis; see Jakobson and Halle 1956, in 
particular pp. 55-82). Although Jakobson's definition of the poetic function 



13 In the article 'Linguistics and Poetics' first published in 1960; quoted from the re-publication 
in Jakobson 1987, 62-94. The definition is found on p. 71. 
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is now frequently quoted in Assyriological literature, 14 it is little realized that 
it severely restricts the kinds of phenomena that may be studied under the 
label 'poetic.' The use of a poetically charged vocabulary, or the appearance 
of rare grammatical forms, is not, by itself, related to the 'poetic function' in 
Jakobson's sense. The choice for a more or less 'literary' (or marked) word or 
grammatical form takes place entirely on the axis of selection where symbols 
of similar function are contrasted with each other. A Sumerian poetics that is 
to be based on Jakobson's line of reasoning, therefore, either has to somehow 
create a place for these aspects or abandon them as irrelevant. 

On a more general level, Jakobson's understanding of language as ba- 
sically a matter of coding and decoding has been called into question. The 
Relevance Theory (Sperber and Wilson 1986) has drawn attention to the fact 
that language is an aspect of human behavior at large and that it should be 
understood within this broader context. Humans, according to this theory, 
are constantly interpreting each other, trying to make sense of the complex 
of observable behavior - including speech. The leading assumption in inter- 
preting speech is that it is relevant. This approach may account for the fact 
that in different contexts the same sentence ('She is my sister.') may have 
entirely different effects ranging from a warm welcome to shudders of horror, 
a fact that is difficult to explain within a theory that focuses exclusively on 
coding and decoding. The decoding process is only a first step that enables 
the receiver of the messages to produce a set of relevant statements (called 
'implicatures') by combining the message with previous knowledge. The po- 
etic, in this approach, is a means to emphasize the relevance of the message 
as a whole, or of certain parts of the message, encouraging a reader to dig 
deeper into his or her repository of previous knowledge, in order to make 
every detail of the message in some way relevant. Within this theoretical 
framework, one may understand poetic language as a culture-bound system 
that uses a selection of the almost endless possibilities of emphasizing or 
marking a message as in some way special. Jakobson's concentration on the 
code and on the possibilities of imposing a second level of organization on 
top of the regular phonemic, syntactic, or stylistic organization thus appears 
as one important means to achieve this end - but not necessarily the only one. 

There is, therefore, no reason to limit our investigation of poetic language 
to the kinds of phenomena that are implied in Jakobson's definition; we may 
discuss all aspects that seem to set aside the language of a composition as 
more important and charged with meaning. We should not expect, however, 
to be able to distinguish between poetry and literary prose. As Lotman 1972 
has explained, prose is a late addition to the literary field whereas poetry 
seems to be a universal phenomenon. 



14 For instance, Suter 2000, 127. 
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Many aspects of Sumerian literary style have been discussed in the past. 
I will select those that seem most relevant to Nanse and the Birds: a) layout 
of the text on the tablet; b) parallelism and repetition; c) imagery; d) use 
of special grammatical constructions, expressions, or vocabulary that are 
marked as poetic; and e) the overall structure of the composition. 

Poetic language, it may be emphasized once again, does not define litera- 
ture. Poetic features may be found in royal inscriptions (Gudea Cylinders), 15 
in liturgical texts, and in incantations, but that by itself does not make these 
texts literary. Poetic language is merely our first criterion, to be followed by 
criteria of context (§3.4) and function (§3.5). 



3.3.1. Layout and Line Division 



16 



Perhaps the most conspicuous characteristic of Sumerian poetry is the use 
of a single (physical) line on the tablet to represent a full sentence, or at 
least a meaningful section of a sentence. In administrative texts, the most 
frequent type of non-poetic texts in Sumerian, a line rarely coincides with 
a full sentence. Each line usually contains a unit that is relevant from an 
administrative point of view, for instance a name, or the amount of barley 
given out to a single person. Line division in administrative texts is thus 
determined by administrative criteria, whereas poetic texts use poetic criteria. 
One may illustrate the point with the opening lines of Nanse and the 
Birds: 

ii 5 musen gis-gi kug-ta nam-t[a-ed2] The goose [came forth] from the pure 

reed-beds, 
gis-gi kug-ga-ta nam-t[a]-ed2 It came forth from the pure reed-beds. 

ii 5 musen kug-zu ud an sag4-ge mu-un-zal The wise goose spent the day high in 

the skies. 
U5 musen. e an . na g e g n mu-ni-ib2-g[i4] The goose cried out in the sky; 

segii-segn-bi dug3-ga-ani3 gU3-bi Its honking was sweet, its voice [was 

ab- r sag9 ?n -[...] pleasing], 

nin-guio Us muSen -a-ne2 hi-li [na-an-kar] My lady [was attracted by] her goose. 

in-nin9 ama d nanse Us mu§cn -a-ne2 hi-li Lady mother Nanse [was attracted by] 

na-an-[kar] her goose. 

Each sentence occupies a physical line on the tablet. There are, however, 
exceptions to this rule, for instance lines 15-21: 

d nanse sud-ra2-ag2-ga2-e A [. . .] Nanse the shining, the [, , ,] 

d a-nun-na digir gal-[gal-e-ne-ke4] of the Anuna, the great gods, 



15 Suter2000, 127-135. 

16 For a full discussion of Sumerian verse, see Vanstiphout 1993. 
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in-nin9 ama d nanse munus z[id-da] Lady mother Nanse, true woman, 

d nanse ning za3-mi2 [dug4-ga] d a-nun- Nanse, sister praised by the Anuna 

na-[ke4] gods, 

ama um-ma sag9-ga d en-lil2-la2 mother, beautiful matriarch of Enlil, 

d nanse U5 mu§cn -a-ne2 hub-la-e Nanse, delighting in her goose, 

e§3 za-gin3-na ba-an-gar erected a lapis lazuli shrine. 

Unfortunately, the passage is damaged; the reconstruction assumes that the 
central message, Nanse erecting a shrine, is preceded by a long list of epithets. 
Though we are unable to identify exactly what a 'line' or a 'verse' is in 
metrical terms, the passage demonstrates the rule that a line is a meaningful 
unit, even when it does not coincide with a grammatical sentence. 

In the catalogue of bird descriptions, the same phenomenon may be 
observed (lines 54-57): 

[mu]sen-e an-na teg 1 ™ 5 ™ uS-bar tes mu5cn The bird in the sky, the buzzard - a 
us-bar weaver, the buzzard - a weaver 

[t]e8-uz mu5cn -e an-na teg 1 ™ 5 ™ us-bar the vulture in the sky, the buzzard - a 
t eg musen us-bar weaver the buzzard - a weaver 

[a2J-bi te§2-am3 giri3-bi tes2-am3 its [wings] together, its feet together, 

[x] sila4 dili-ke4 su x [x]-a[m3] it grabs the [..,] of the lonely kid. 

Though the lines in this example do not represent full sentences, the line 
divisions are not random but closely follow the structure of the sentence. 

This rule is widely followed in a broad variety of texts, including literary, 
liturgical, and scholarly compositions. In many cases, line divisions are 
standardized although some compositions are found in both 'long line' and 
'short line' formats (see Tinney 1995b, 10-14). In the case of Nanse and the 
Birds, the duplicates fully agree on line divisions. This use of physical lines 
to express a meaningful unit and the standardization of line divisions across 
duplicates of the same composition suggests that lines are meaningful units 
(or verses) and may be structured by a metrical pattern. Unfortunately, we 
know too little about the Sumerian language to make the search for meter a 
fruitful one. Since meter is essentially a 'regulated violation' (Jakobson) or 
'deformation' (Tynianov) of the normal rules for stress in word and sentence, 
we cannot describe meter without understanding the regular prosody of the 
language we study 17 Accent and syllable structure are largely hidden behind 
the writing system so that the natural prosody of Sumerian is basically 
unknown, and we cannot judge in what way verse language violates the 
rules. 18 



17 See Rudy 1976 for a discussion of Jakobson's and Tynianov's approach to meter. 

18 Research in Sumerian meter has largely been based on syllable counting - a process that is 
problematic in itself since the structure of the Sumerian syllable is an unknown as well. 
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3.3.2. Parallelism and Repetition 

Parallelism and repetition play an important role in Sumerian poetic lan- 
guage, as well as in other Near Eastern literatures (for Akkadian and Biblical 
Hebrew, see Michalowski 1996). Parallelism occurs principally on the level 
of two or three adjacent lines, which may be similar in structure or meaning. 
Repetition is a special case of parallelism, where a line or a whole passage 
is repeated verbatim or with minimal variation. Low-level repetition or par- 
allelism in the form of meter (prosodic repetition) or rhyme (phonological 
repetition) will not be discussed here, as the first is basically beyond our ken 
(see §3.3.1), whereas rhyme and alliteration exist, but do not seem to play 
an important part in Sumerian poetic language. 

Parallel lines express the same or a similar idea in different words. An 
example from the bird descriptions is lines A\-A2: 

r am-e n kur ur2-ra gis ba-ni-ib-ra-[ra] It (the eagle) kills wild bulls in the 

foothills. 
dara3-e kur bad3-da gis ba-ni-ib-ra-r[a] It kills ibexes in the high mountains. 

This kind of parallelism is ubiquitous in Sumerian literature and often uses 
standard word pairs or expressions. The opposition 'wild bulls in foothills' 
against 'ibexes in high mountains' is used, for instance, in Lugalbanda II 
(48^9) and in Inana and Sukaletuda (11-12; see Volk 1995, 141-142 with 
references). 

In the narrative introduction Anzud is summoned by Nanse as follows 
(lines 26-27): 

musen mu nu-zu r mur ?n he2-im-sa4 May the Bird whatever its name, roar, 

musen sa nu-zu r mur'" 1 he2-hn-sa4 May the Bird that cannot be caught 

roar. 

Though the two lines express a different aspect of the bird, this difference is 
located in a single word (mu in line 26 vs. sa in line 27), demonstrating the 
slim line between parallelism and repetition. 

Repetition is as frequent as parallelism in Sumerian poetry. A repeated 
line or passage basically carries the same meaning as its first occurrence. The 
repetition is not necessarily verbatim; one frequently encounters a sentence 
in which the main actor is indicated only by an epithet or descriptive phrase, 
replaced in the repeated sentence by his or her personal name. This is found 
fairly often in our text, in particular in the narrative introduction (lines 6-9): 

nin-guio Us muien -a-ne2 hi-li [na-an-kar] My lady [was attracted by] her goose. 

in-nin9 ama d nanse us mu§cn -a-ne2 hi-li Lady mother Nanse [was attracted by] 

na-an-[kar] her goose. 
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in-nirig-me-en U5 muien - guio a-gin7 I am the Lady, how beautiful is my 
[i3-sag9] ga2-e a-gin7 sa[g9-me-en] goose and how beautiful am I! 

d nanse-me-en u5 muSen - guio a-gin7 I am Nanse, how beautiful is my goose 
i3- r sag9 n ga2-e a-gin7 sa[g9-me-en] and how beautiful am I! 

The first two and second two lines are identical, but 'my lady' in line 6 is 
replaced by 'Lady mother Nanse' in line 7 and 'the Lady' in line 8 is replaced 
by 'Nanse' in line 9. Very similarly, Nanse is referred to as in-nin 9 in lines 
23 and 32, and called by name in lines 24 and 34 in otherwise identical 
sentences. This device is very common in Sumerian literature. A random 
example is the introduction to Inana's Descent to the Underworld, which 
reads as follows (lines 1-5): 19 

From the great heaven she set her mind on the great below. 

From the great heaven the goddess set her mind on the great below. 

From the great heaven Inana set her mind on the great below. 

My mistress abandoned heaven, abandoned earth, and descended to the 

underworld. 
Inana abandoned heaven, abandoned earth, and descended to the underworld. 

Inana is referred to as 'she' in line 1 (implicit in the Sumerian), 'the goddess' 
in line 2 and finally called by name in line 3. Similarly, 'my mistress' in 
line 4 becomes Inana in line 5. The device is used to introduce well-known 
legendary or divine figures; usually the proper name is found only in the 
second (or third) instance of the repeated line. The goose, not a traditional 
player in myth and legend, receives the opposite treatment in lines 1-2 of our 
composition: called by name in line 1 (in the very first word), this name is 
simply omitted in the repetition: 

ii 5 musen gis-gi kug-ta nam-t[a-ed2] The goose [came forth] from the pure 

reed-beds, 
gis-gi kug-ga-ta nam-t[a]-ed2 It came forth from the pure reed-beds. 

In the section with bird descriptions, we find two instances of a repeated line; 
lines 43-44: 

ai2-ra2-bu mu5en ai2-ra2-bu mu§en nuz-zu All you ducks, your eggs are shining 

dadag-ga-am3 bright, 

musen ai2-ra2-bu mu5cn nuz-zu dadag- bird, duck, your eggs are shining 

ga-am3 bright! 



19 Translation taken from Black, et al. 1998- no. 1.4.1. For this and related opening passages 
see Streck 2002, 227-229. 
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and lines 54-55: 

[mu]sen-e an-na te8 muSen us-bar te8 mu§cn The bird in the sky, the buzzard - a 
us-bar weaver, the buzzard - a weaver 

[t]e8-uz mu§cn -e an-na te8 muSen us-bar the vulture in the sky, the buzzard - a 
te 8 musen U s-bar weaver the buzzard - a weaver 

In the first passage, a 12 -ra 2 -bu muSen a 12 -ra 2 -bu muSen (the repetition of the word 
is understood here as a way to indicate of plurality) is replaced by musen 
a 12 -ra 2 -bu mu5en , perhaps to be understood as 'duck birds.' The second passage 
may introduce a play on the words for buzzard (te 8 mu5en ) vulture (te 8 -uz mu§en ), 
and weaver (us-bar) and probably describes their soaring as weaving. The 
significance of these two repetitions remains unclear. 

Wholesale repetition of extended passages is absent in Nanse and the 
Birds, and for a good reason. Such repetition occurs primarily in narrative 
texts where the repeated passage is usually a speech or a dream. 20 This 
speech is, for instance, first reported as instruction to a messenger, and 
later on repeated by the messenger at the delivery of his message. In other 
instances, a dream is repeated to request an explanation of it or when the 
dream comes true. These characteristics of truly narrative compositions often 
indicate vital pivots in the story. The narrative frame of Nanse and the Birds, 
which puts the bird descriptions in an etiological context, is not central to the 
composition, and wholesale repetitions are, therefore, not to be expected. 

3.3.3. Imagery 

Simile and metaphor have attracted much attention among the students 
of Mesopotamian literatures. Jeremy Black's Reading Sumerian Literature 
(1998) focuses on imagery in Lugalbanda, and images in Akkadian narrative 
texts have been the subject of a recent study by Streck 1999. 21 Imagery is, 
of course, an inherent feature of language as such and is in no way specific 
to literature or poetry. There are two ways in which imagery may become 
indicative of poetic language. First, a body of more or less standardized 
images may be found mostly or exclusively in literary context. They belong 
to the specialized lexicon set aside for literary discourse. 22 Second an image 



20 See Vanstiphout 1992a for a discussion of wholesale repetition. For dreams, see Dumuzid's 
Dream (dream repeated to obtain an explanation) and The Death of Gilgames (dream come 
true; see Veldhuis 2001). 

21 Earlier studies of imagery in Mesopotamian literatures are discussed by these two authors. 
I agree with Black that a strict differentiation between simile and metaphor, as demanded by 
Streck 1999, 28-29 and 30-35 is not of major relevance (Black 1998, 16-17). 

22 Although many such standardized literary images have been identified, their existence is hard 
to prove strictly speaking, since we have virtually no non-poetic texts except for administrative 
notes. This problem is discussed in Black 1998, 56-57. 
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may be used in a particularly novel or startling way, in order to invite a 
reader to evaluate a broader potential of meanings. 23 Several authors have 
drawn attention to the fact that clusters of images are highly characteristic 
of Sumerian literature (Black 1998, pp. 1 10-1 15, with references to earlier 
literature). 

The narrative introduction to Nanse and the Birds includes a nice 
example of such a cluster describing Nanse (lines 10-13): 

ni2-te-a-ni u5 muScn gal-gin7 a-a nam-mi- She herself [descended] upon the water 
[in-ed3] like a large goose. 

e-ne an-ta ki-a gub-ba-[ani3] Stepping onto earth from heaven, 

immal2 kug-gin7 a-e mu-un-[. . .] she [stood] in the water like a pure 

wild cow. 

U5 muscn k U g i mma l 2 babbar a bar-ra a A pure goose, a white wild cow 
bi 2 -i[n-nag] [drank] water at the waterside. 

The two images of the goose and the wild cow, both formally indicated as 
images by gin 7 (like) are resumed in line 13 without an explicit comparative 
morpheme. Cows and geese may both stand in shallow water to feed or 
drink; this must have been a common sight in the south of Mesopotamia. 
Since gods in Mesopotamian art are distinguished from humans by their 
horns, the comparison to a wild cow is not at all strange or inappropriate; in 
fact, many goddesses are likened to a cow. The passage is followed by a long 
sentence that relates how Nanse erected a lapis lazuli shrine and set the pure 
goose at her feet. Nanse's temple has the standard epithet 'mountain rising 
from the water' (kur a 3 -ta il 2 -la; see Falkenstein 1966, 163), 24 presumably 
indicating that the temple was actually built in the transitional area between 
land and sea close to Nigin. The appropriateness of the watery images above 
now becomes clear: Nanse stands in the water at the very place where her 
house will be erected. 

In the bird descriptions we find a few similes and metaphors (CI 6): 

seg5-seg5 mu5cn -e lu 2 -tur er 2 p[ad3-da- The segseg bird sobs like a crying 

gin 7 ] sig 7 !(IG) na-ga 2 -ga 2 [...] child. 



To sob and to cry are often found in conjunction, so that this simile uses 
standard (literary) vocabulary 25 Line D4 is badly broken, but probably 
includes a comparison with 'ants in a crevice,' a well-known simile used 
for hiding away in terror. The buru 5 -az bird has the voice of a bellowing 



23 Or, in the terminology of Relevance Theory, to process more implicatures (above § 3.3). 

24 The epithet is also used in general for the city of Nigin; see Heimpel 1981, 101. 

25 See the commentary to C 1 6 in § 6.4. 
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bull (B4), a metaphor probably inspired by the literal meaning of the bird 
name 'bear sparrow.' Two further comparisons may have little or no literary 
pretension. 'The giris-sita-na play like livestock' (Dl 1) may simply describe 
the darting and tumbling of these birds (or insects?). Finally the hoopoe 
(sipad muSen D26) is described as 'brightly colored like the durdar bird.' Here 
the comparison is straightforward using the known to describe the unknown. 
The metaphors and similes employed in Nanse and the Birds indicate the 
poetic nature of this text. The cluster of images describing Nanse, the standard 
literary image that associates crying with sobbing, and the unexpected image 
of the roaring bear-sparrow all qualify as poetic images. 

3.3.4. Literary Vocabulary 

The vocabulary of Nanse and the Birds complies with the standards of 
literary Sumerian and may thus be evaluated as another indication of the 
poetic nature of the text. Various words attested in this composition never, or 
only very rarely, occur outside of the literary corpus. This is true, for instance, 
for immal 2 (wild cow, lines 12-13); in-nin 9 (Lady; epithet of Nanse, passim); 
and sud-ra 2 -ag 2 -ga 2 (the shining, line 15). The presence of these words may 
thus be indicative of poetic language. However, it should be emphasized 
again that it is hard to prove this point since most of what we know about 
non-literary Sumerian is limited to the evidence from the administrative 
corpus. Immal 2 (wild cow), for instance, may not appear in non-poetic texts 
simply because administrative notes have little use for that word. 26 

A special case, peculiar to Nanse and the Birds, is the use of a broad 
spectrum of bird names. The birds do not belong to the imagery or to the 
background against which the story evolves - they are the heart of the matter 
and the author or compiler seems to take pride in listing as many as possible. 
Not unexpectedly, therefore, in its avian vocabulary Nanse and the Birds 
goes far beyond the common literary repertoire and includes several words 
that have not been attested anywhere else. As I will argue in Chapter 4, the 
inventory of bird names is related to ED Birds, a lexical list of bird names 
that was in use throughout the third millennium and to some extent, in the 
Old Babylonian period. 

The vocabulary of Nanse and the Birds, therefore, points in two direc- 
tions. On the one hand the literary vocabulary identifies this text as a poetic 
text; on the other hand the inventory of bird names establishes a relationship 
with the venerable ancient knowledge contained in ED Birds. 



26 Silam (mother cow) has long been regarded as the literary equivalent of ab 2 . The word silam, 
however, recently turned up in ordinary administrative texts from Ur III Girsu (see Veldhuis 
forthcoming). 
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3.3.5. General Structure 

Nanse and the Birds is traditionally classified as a hymn (Nanse C), 27 but it 
is clearly not. Sumerian hymns sing the praises of a god a temple, or a king, 
an aspect that is all but absent from our composition. 28 The introduction 
that frames the bird descriptions may be used as an argument to include 
Nanse and the Birds in the broad category of narrative texts that includes 
the adventures of heroes and gods, traditionally labeled epics and myths. 
However, the narrative in Nanse and the Birds is thin; the main function of 
the introduction seems to be to provide a pretext for the catalogue of bird 
descriptions. Nanse and the Birds has some narrative qualities, but seems 
to be equally connected to a loosely defined group of texts that I will label 
'paradigmatic compositions' (to be discussed in §3.5). 

The most conspicuous feature of the structure of Nanse and the Birds is 
that it consists largely of a catalogue of bird descriptions. Lists are found in 
a variety of Sumerian compositions, giving rise to the concept 'enumeration 
literature' (Civil 1987). Similar texts in Sumerian are Home of the Fish, 29 
Dumuzid's Sheep, 30 and Ninurta's Fields. 31 Each of these compositions 
is structured around a given lexical set (names of fish; names of plants; 
and names of fields respectively) and proceeds by describing the individual 
items of the set and/or by framing them in a standard formula. No doubt 
most relevant for Nanse and the Birds is Home of the Fish, which may be 
regarded as a companion piece. Home of the Fish is a first-person speech to 
the fish, inviting them to enter a house which is spacious and provided with 
plenty of food. The first part of the text contains the invitation in general 
terms, promising a safe and pleasurable stay. After a gap, we are in a section 
where individual species of fish are invited: 

The fish who does not eat edible plants, [drin]king well-water, 
my azagur-fish, may he also enter with you, oh my fish. 32 

The preserved sections of this passage name 1 8 species of fish. All entries 
follow exactly the same pattern, naming the species of fish after its descrip- 
tion: 



27 For instance in Black, et al. 1998-. 

28 The praise to Nanse that concludes our composition is a traditional ending that one may 
find in a broad variety of compositions, including narrative, hymnic, and paradigmatic texts. 

29 Edited by Civil 1961; see Thomsen 1975; and Vanstiphout 1982; Black, et al. 1998- no. 
5.9.1. 

3 " Also known as Dumuzid-Inana W. Editions by Civil 1987; Sefati 1998, 260-266 (DI W) 
with copies and photographs on Plates 12-13 and 3 1-33; and Black, et al. 1998-, no.4.08.23. 

31 Ninurta's Fields will be ignored here, because no modern edition is available and several 
important manuscripts remain unpublished. A full edition by Gonzalo Rubio is forthcoming. 

32 Lines 113-114 in Civil's edition (114-115 in Black, et al. 1998-, no.5.9.1). 
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The fish who (description offish X) 

my X-fish, may he also enter with you, oh my fish. 

The description of each fish is between one and three lines long, with the 
exception of the mur-fish, which occupies ten lines. 33 

In Sumerian literature, birds and fish are often treated as closely related; 
there is a disputation between Bird and Fish (each of them claiming to 
be more valuable than the other), and in a well-known literary topos for 
describing prosperity (or lack thereof), abundance of fish in the water is 
always paired with abundance of fowl in the air (see Ferrara 1995). Birds and 
fish share their natural habitat in the marshes where both are numerous and 
present in a wide variety. It is therefore significant that we have two similar 
compositions that may have constituted a pair, one describing birds the other 
fish. 

Other compositions similarly use the enumeration of a lexical set, though 
without making this into the main structural element of the composition at 
large. Thus, Nungal A (a hymn to the divinized prison) contains a section 
that describes in vivid metaphors a vital element of the prison: its gate (lines 
12-26): 34 

House whose foundations are laden with great awesomeness! 

Its gate is the yellow evening light, exuding radiance. 

Its stairs are a great open-mouthed dragon, lying in wait for men. 

Its door jamb is a great dagger whose two edges ... the evil man. 

Its architrave is a scorpion which quickly dashes from the dust; it overpowers 

everything. 
Its projecting pilasters are lions; no one dares to rush into their grasp. 
Its vault is the rainbow, imbued with terrible awe. 
Its hinges are an eagle whose claws grasp everything. 
Its door is a great mountain which does not open for the wicked, 
but does open for the righteous man, who was not brought in through its power. 
Its bars are fierce lions locked in stalwart embrace. 
Its latch is a python, sticking out its tongue and hissing. 
Its bolt is a horned viper, entering a hole. 
House, surveying heaven and earth, a net spread out! 
No evildoer can escape its grasp, as it drags the enemy around. 



33 The final section of Home of the Fish contains a second list that enumerates the natural 
enemies of the fish again in a fixed pattern. 

34 The translation is by Black, et al. 1998-, no. 4.28.1, where further literature is to be found 
(see now Attinger 2003). For line 24 I follow the interpretation of Civil 1994, 78. 
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The enumeration of elements of a lexical set is a well-attested aspect of 
Sumerian poetics, 35 and appears as the main structuring principle in Nanse 
and the Birds and Home of the Fish. 

3.3.6. Poetic Language in Name and the Birds 

To conclude this section on poetic language, we may say that Nanse and 
the Birds employs many of the poetic devices known from a variety of 
Sumerian texts. There are differences between the narrative introduction and 
the bird descriptions, probably due to the differences in character between 
the frame and the catalogue. There are no grounds, however, to claim 
that the bird descriptions are less poetic or even non-poetic. We found 
metaphors, parallelism, and standard literary expressions in the descriptions 
of various birds. The bird descriptions are not the ancient equivalents of 
prosaic ornithological descriptions in a modern handbook. They are as much 
poetic as the narrative frame is. 

We have argued in §3.1 and §3.2 that poetic language by itself is not 
sufficient to define literature. We will now take the next step and describe 
the context in which Nanse and the Birds and the majority of Sumerian 
literature were used: the school. 



3.4. Institutional Context: the School 

The second part of the definition of Old Babylonian Sumerian literature 
refers to the institutional context of the corpus: the school. 36 Since by the 
Old Babylonian period Sumerian was a dead language, and since Sumerian 
was used (at least to some degree) in administration and cult, scribal pupils 
had to learn this language at school. The literary tablets that we now have 
and read are the products of the assignments of these pupils. In the present 
section, I will discuss the question of how this particular context and use 
influences our understanding of this literature, and in particular of Nanse 
and the Birds. 

The contexts and uses of Sumerian literary texts have been much debated 
in the past, often in terms of their Sitz im Leben. These debates traditionally 
focused on the original context or the original occasion for composition as 
the primary and privileged context in which to understand a composition. 



35 Comparable descriptions of a (ritual) boat and a (ritual) chariot are found in Sulgi R and 
Isme-Dagan I respectively. For both hymns, see Klein 1989. 

36 There is a vast literature on the Old Babylonian scribal school and its curriculum. See 
Veldhuis 1996 and most recently Veldhuis 2000 and Volk 2000 with references to earlier 
studies. 
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Some compositions, such as hymns, have been assigned cultic functions 
and much energy has been devoted to the question of whether a particular 
hymn was at home in the temple, in the palace, or perhaps in the 'Sacred 
Marriage' ceremony 37 Other texts, for instance those purportedly authored 
by Enheduana, high priestess of Sin and daughter of Sargon (approximately 
2350 BCE) have been read as political statements, to be understood in 
the political context of Enheduana 's time. Unfortunately, these original 
contexts have left us few or no traces; they are largely reconstructed from the 
compositions themselves, so that the text basically becomes its own context. 
We know that the great majority of Sumerian literary tablets come from Old 
Babylonian schools, we usually know next to nothing about origins. 

The exclusive focus in much of traditional Assyriological research on 
the original use and context of Sumerian compositions is related to the 
idea that literature needs to be explained primarily as the product of an 
individual author who, through his genius, created a work of art. This concept 
of literature, romantic in origin, necessarily focuses on the moment and 
the circumstances of composition. For cuneiform literature, the concept of 
authorship is problematic to begin with; literary texts were transmitted as 
traditional compositions, without the authority of an author's name. Faithful 
copying and transmission certainly was an option, but not the only one, and 
the reasons and circumstances that led to either gradual adaptation or rigid 
fixation of a text remain to be explored. The search for the original context 
and original use of literary texts has to be abandoned if only because the 
necessary data are usually lacking. There is nothing wrong in studying, for 
instance, the use of Homer in Neoplatonist circles or in Victorian England; 
and indeed such studies have yielded interesting results. 38 An Old Babylonian 
copy of a hymn to Sulgi potentially tells us more about the Old Babylonian 
period about the uses and functions of such compositions, than about the time 
of king Sulgi, several centuries earlier. The immediate context for what we 
now label as literary is the scribal school or eduba. 39 The eduba provides the 
'interpretative community' that created this literature as such; it is through 
understanding the eduba that I will seek to better understand literature at 
large and Nanse and the Birds in particular. 

In the present section I intend to discuss three aspects of the eduba: the 
institution of the Old Babylonian school (§3.4.1); the curriculum, and the 
place of Nanse and the Birds within this curriculum (§3.4.2); and finally 
the educational practices, or how these texts were used (§3.4.3). 



37 This has been the dominant approach to Sumerian hymns for decades and many studies 
could be cited here. See for an explicit statement Hallo 1970. 

38 See, for instance Lamberton 1986. 

39 In line with the present argument, Van de Mieroop 1999b has argued that we should 
understand first millennium accounts of the reign of Sargon the Great (about 2350 BCE) in the 
context of Neo Assyrian politics and territorial ambitions. 
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3.4. 1 . The Institution: Private or Official? 

In order to understand Sumerian literature in the context of the Old Baby- 
lonian school, we need to obtain an idea of the character of this institution. 
Scribal schools have recently been subject of much research, so that we have 
a surprisingly detailed knowledge. Excavators have identified a number of 
schools by the presence of huge numbers of practice tablets in certain build- 
ings. Exercise tablets may be identified by a number of characteristics; some 
explicitly state in the colophon that they were written by a scribal apprentice 
(dub-sar tur), others include a model text by the teacher and a copy (often 
in a less experienced hand) by a pupil. Various authors have analyzed the 
results of these excavations recently, so that there is no reason to repeat their 
arguments in detail. 40 The question that will concern us here is whether the 
Old Babylonian eduba was a state-organized institution that was controlled 
by the central government, or rather depended on private initiative. In state- 
organized education we may expect a firm control over the contents of the 
text books, including the literary corpus, whereas private initiative might 
leave more room for the personal taste of the teacher. We will conclude that 
neither picture is entirely adequate. 

An Old Babylonian school is a private house, not a monumental building. 
For the Old Babylonian period we have no evidence so far that scribal 
education took place in a temple or a palace. 41 The attested classrooms are 
located in private domestic quarters; they are small and may not have seated 
more than three, four, or five pupils. These schools were run by private 
initiative. A scribe basically started to educate his own son or sons; he may 
have accepted a few pupils from the neighborhood and that was his school. 42 
Tanret 2002 comes to the conclusion that in Sippar Amnanum a teacher 
visited the house of the priest who wanted an education for his son. In 
larger centers such as Nippur, however, the amount of educational material 
excavated indicates that there were more or less institutionalized schools. 

There is striking general agreement throughout Babylonia in the orga- 
nization and contents of the curriculum and the question is why. There are 
good indications that although education was in private hands, it had the at- 
tention of the central administration - at least under some kings. In the early 
Old Babylonian period a new scribal curriculum was developed soon to be 



40 Much of the earlier literature on Old Babylonian schools was based exclusively on evidence 
from literary texts (see in particular Sjoberg 1976). Since the reliability of the literary evidence 
is questionable and since we have so much evidence now from archaeology and from actual 
exercise tablets, the literary material is left out of consideration here. 

41 For later periods we do have such information. See Cavigneaux 1981. 

42 For this interpretation, see Charpin 1986, 432-434; Veldhuis 1997, 26-28; and Robson 
200 1 . For the belief that education was organized by the central administration, see Diakonov 
1990. 
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used with only slight adaptations throughout Babylonia. This educational 
reform probably took place under the kings of Isin in the twentieth century 
BCE. Two pieces of evidence speak for the involvement of the central ad- 
ministration in this process of reform. First, the elementary phase of this new 
curriculum consists of a complex set of lexical lists and other school texts 
that are entirely new and constitute a true systematic program for learning 
cuneiform and Sumerian. 43 This curriculum did not slowly evolve out of 
something else; it strikes the modern observer as a well-designed and com- 
plete program and must have been consciously created as such. There had 
been educational texts (in particular lists) before, but they never constituted 
a curriculum that could be used to lead a pupil systematically through all the 
complexities of his scribal studies. It is unlikely that any institution but the 
central administration could have initiated and carried through the creation 
and nation-wide introduction of such a complex new program. Second as 
will be discussed below, some of the hymns that were treated early in this 
program are hymns to kings of the Isin dynasty. It has been suggested that 
these hymns may have been specifically composed for educational purposes. 
The hymns and the new lexical lists were all part of one important curricular 
reform. 44 The hymns link this reform to the royal house. 

It is not the case, as has sometimes been suggested that education in the 
Old Babylonian period was fully standardized. There is evidence that the 
curriculum in northern centers differed slightly from what was customary 
in the south. A list of business expressions, attested in the earliest phase 
of education in Sippar-Amnanum 45 and other northern cities, was rarely 
assigned in the city of Nippur in central Babylonia, and if used it was 
located in a more advanced stage. 46 Eleanor Robson has demonstrated that 
even within the city of Nippur there were differences between schools. The 
list TU-TA-TI, for instance, which, as the title indicates, provides triads 
of signs with alternating vowels, was used as an elementary exercise in 
schools in Nippur, but not in 'House F,' one of the few loci where school 
tablets have been found in a controlled excavation (Robson 2001, 48). While 
we thus have no indication that teaching a deviant program was forbidden 
or penalized there may have been a sense that the traditional curriculum, 
originally developed by the central administration, was the proper way to 



43 Of the Old Babylonian lexical compositions only one is ever attested before the Old 
Babylonian period (Syllable Alphabet A: MVN 6 4; Ur III). For the system behind the 
Old Babylonian lexical corpus, see Veldhuis 1998, 205-206; and below §4.1. 

44 About the same time important orthographic reforms took place, which may well have been 
part of the same process. See Powell 1974. 

45 See now Tanret 2002. 

46 The northern version is now conventionally labelled urs-ra I — II, while the Nippur version 
is a direct precursor of first millennium ana ittisu. In origin these are not two different lexical 
compositions but regional versions of the same. See Veldhuis 1997, 59 and 79. 
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teach Sumerian and cuneiform. The individual teacher had some room for 
adaptation or improvement and thus lexical lists developed in many local 
versions. The list offish and birds, for instance, edited in Chapter 8, does not 
have one standard Old Babylonian version, but differs slightly in contents 
and organization from place to place. 

The evidence reviewed above does not lead to an unequivocal answer to 
the question whether education was private or public. It is further complicated 
by the apparent non-applicability of the concepts 'private' and 'public' No 
strict division between public and private was maintained in this society; the 
archives of officials, for instance, tend to include what we would call private 
and professional affairs. 47 A private school, therefore, may still have had a 
semi-official character, simply because it was led by a scribe who was at the 
same time a government official. 

3.4.2. The Scribal Curriculum and Name and The Birds 

The Old Babylonian scribal curriculum consisted roughly of two phases. 
In the elementary phase, pupils copied lists of cuneiform signs, lists of 
words, multiplication tables and proverbs. 48 Sumerian literature belongs to 
the advanced curriculum. We know in some detail which compositions were 
treated and in which order. Steve Tinney 1999 has identified two standardized 
groups of compositions, which he labeled the 'Tetrad' and the 'Decad.' The 
Tetrad consists of four brief hymns that can be shown to introduce many 
details of Sumerian grammar to the student. Interestingly, all of them in one 
way or another thematize the subject of writing and scribal education, for 
instance Iddin-Dagan B, 64-70: 49 

May your exceeding wisdom, given by the tablets of Nisaba, 
never cease on the clay in the tablet house. 

In this tablet house, like a shrine fashioning everything, may it never come to 
an end. 

May Nisaba, the shining lady, give wisdom 

to the junior scribe who puts his hand to the clay and writes this on it. 

May she show generosity. 

In the place of writing may she come forth like the sun for him. 



47 See Zettler's study of the Urmeme family (Zettler 1992, in particular 209) and Van 
Driel 1 994. In Weberian terms Old Babylonian society was patrimonial (based on traditional 
authority), rather bureaucratic (based on legal authority). In patrimonial societies a strict 
division between public and private is not to be expected. See Michalowski 1991. 

48 For more details, see Chapter 4. 

49 Translation by Black, et al. 1998-, ETCSL 2.5.3.2. No similar passage is present in Nisaba 
A, the fourth hymn in the series, but since Nisaba is the goddess of writing there is an implicit 
relevance to scribal training there, too. 
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Tinney has demonstrated that the four hymns belong together as a set; 
they share a variety of textual features and are occasionally found on a single 
tablet or prism or on a series of very similar prisms (Tinney forthcoming). The 
first one, a hymn to king Lipit-Estar of Isin (1934-1924 BCE), 50 is known 
in many school copies and was widely used as an exercise in elementary 
literary Sumerian in a variety of Babylonian centers. The other three (Iddin 
Dagan B, Enlil Bani A, and Nisaba A 51 ) were theoretically part of the 
same introductory level but apparently most teachers skipped them, since 
the number of sources for these is considerably lower. 

The Decad constituted a required program of literary learning, used 
almost without exception throughout Babylonia (Tinney 1999). Where the 
Tetrad only consisted of hymns, the Decad includeed a broader variety of 
literary types: 

1 . Sulgi A (royal hymn) 

2. Lipit-Estar A (royal hymn) 

3. Song of the Hoe (composition around the sign AL = 'hoe') 

4. Inana B (hymn to Inana = Ninmesara) 

5. Enlil A (hymn to Enlil = Enlilsurase) 

6. Kes Temple Hymn (temple hymn) 

7. Enki's Journey to Nippur (narrative composition) 

8. Inana and Ebih (narrative composition) 

9. Nungal A (hymn to 'lady prison') 

10. Gilgames and Huwawa (narrative composition) 

The Decad thus included almost all literary types available in Sumerian, from 
solemn hymns to the playful Song of the Hoe that employs the sign AL (the 
sign for 'hoe') in all possible and many impossible ways. 52 

The compositions in the Decad were treated in a standardized sequence. 
Pupils who had passed this stage continued studying a variety of literary texts 
apparently in an order that was not rigidly prescribed. This is demonstrated 
by two so-called catalogue texts, lists ofincipits (or titles) of literary compo- 
sitions, one (P) from Nippur, and the other (L) of unknown provenance. 53 The 
two catalogues have been plausibly interpreted as curricular lists, indicating 
the order in which literary texts were taught. 54 After the first ten entries (the 
Decad) the lists are similar, but not identical. 



50 The hymn is known as Lipit-Estar B; see Vanstiphout 1978 and Vanstiphout 1979. 

51 The first few lines of this hymn are attested in an Ur III copy (see Hallo 1970, 123 text B), 
so that at least part of Nisaba A was based on a pre-Old Babylonian tradition. 

52 See Farber-Fliigge 1999. 

53 The conventional sigla P and L are abbreviations for Pennsylvania = University of Penn- 
sylvania Museum) and L(ouvre), the two respective museums where the tablets are kept. 

54 See Civil 1976a, 145 note 36; Wilcke 1987, 85-89; and Robson 2001, 50-59. Editions of 
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The incipit of Nanse and the Birds is mentioned in both catalogues, 
though at different places. The catalogues show that occasionally thematic 
or genetic principles interfered with the educational scheme. It is interesting 
to look at the immediate context in which Nanse and the Birds appears: 



p 


(Nippur) 




28 


ki-ur3 gal-e 


Tree and Reed 


29 


an-ne2 nam-nir-gah 


Winter and Summer 


30 


gis-gi a-na r gU3 mu n -un-de2 


Heron and Turtle 


31 


u 5 gis-gi kug-ta 


Nanse and the Birds 


32 


tur3-ra-na 


Lament over Ur 


33 


tur3 me nun-e 


Lament over Nippur 


34 


ud su bal ak-de3 


Lament over Sumer and Ur 


35 


iri me zid-da 




36 


ud hus ki-en-gi-ra 




37 


ud hus an ur3-ra 




L 


(unprovenanced) 




48 


ku 6 -guio e2-du3 


Home of the Fish 


49 


u 5 gis-gi kug-ta 


Nanshe and the Birds 


50 


ud gal pirig'' an-na 


Inana hymn (Inana D) 


51 


ud hus r an~ 1 ur3-ra 




52 


ud [hus] [ki-e]n-gi-ra 




53 


gis- r gi'' n [(X) aj-'na" 1 






X gU3 mu-un-de2 


Heron and Turtle 



Comparison between the two catalogues demonstrates both differences and 
similarities. Heron and Turtle is found immediately before Nanse and the 
Birds in the Nippur catalogue P but a few items after Nanse and the Birds 
in L. The two compositions are both set in the marshes (both mention the 
marshes in the incipit) and thus share a common environment. The most 
significant difference is that in catalogue L Nanse and the Birds is preceded 
by Home of the Fish, a closely related composition (see §3.3), whereas in 
P Home of the Fish is entry 16, fifteen entries earlier than Nanse and the 
Birds. 55 

The required curriculum, the Decad is fixed almost rigidly so. Beyond 
that, the catalogues list a variety of other compositions that might be used in 
class but for which no prescribed order was established. 



the two catalogues are found in Black, et al. 1998-, numbers 0.2.0.1 (P) and 0.2.0.2 (L). 
55 The incipit of Nanse and the Birds is not attested in the catalogues from Ur, but Home 
of the Fish is (UET 6 123 line 52). This correlates nicely with the fact that the composition 
Home of the Fish is attested in Ur, but Nanse and the Birds is not. 
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3.4.3. Educational Practice 

The physical format of the exercise tablets from the Old Babylonian schools 
tells us much about the way education proceeded. In the earlier phases of the 
curriculum, teachers employed a model text that was copied by a pupil as 
often as needed until he knew it by heart. For literary texts such models are 
rare. Much more frequently, literary texts were copied on so-called imgidas 
(long tablets), which usually contain an extract of between 15 to 60 lines 
from a longer composition, representing a daily assignment. Whether such 
assignments were copied from an original or rather written from dictation 
remains unknown, and may have differed from case to case. Occasionally, 
two imgidas contain exactly the same lines, representing the same assignment 
for two pupils. Three out of six sources for Nanse and the Birds are imgidas; 
two other tablets are two-column tablets that originally contained the whole 
composition. One of these is inscribed in extraordinarily beautiful script, 
perhaps betraying the hand of an advanced student. This is in accordance 
with the evidence from the catalogues, indicating that Nanse and the Birds 
was occasionally used in an advanced stage of education. Several tablets 
contain glosses, in all cases explaining Sumerian bird names in Akkadian. 
Such glosses are relatively rare in literary school texts and may well indicate 
that one particular aim of Nanse and the Birds within this curriculum was 
to teach rare bird names (see in more detail § 4.5). 

3.4.4. Institutional Context: Conclusion 

The typical context where we expect modern literature to be consumed and 
enjoyed is the private sphere. Literature is there to be read and the typical 
reading subject is an individual who is supposed to evaluate the quality of 
the text according to esthetic standards. For our definition of literature, it is 
important to realize that such was not the case for Sumerian compositions. 
The institution that dealt with literature, the school, was a place where texts 
were copied and memorized, rather than read. The first aim in dealing with 
these texts was not esthetic pleasure, but rather training in Sumerian reading, 
writing, and culture. 

Nanse and the Birds is to be situated within the advanced literary 
curriculum that included a wide variety of texts: hymns to gods, rulers, and 
temples; city laments; narrative texts (myths as well as epics); and various 
light-hearted compositions. We may draw the circle even wider to include 
all school texts and then we see that our composition is contextually related 
not only to hymns and the like, but also to elementary exercises such as sign 
lists, word lists, mathematical exercises, proverb collections, collections of 
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letters, and collections of model contracts. 56 In the institutional context of the 
school all these exercises and compositions belong together as one corpus of 
educational texts, forming one complex curriculum. From the point of view 
of use and context literary texts, such as Nanse and the Birds are closer to, 
say, multiplication tables than to a ritual lament used in the temple. 57 

The general structure of the Old Babylonian curriculum is not hard to 
understand. It basically proceeds from lists of signs and words, to sentences 
(proverbs and model contracts), and finally to connected text (literary compo- 
sitions). Upon closer inspection, however, the eduba curriculum cannot fail 
to strike the observer as an amazingly overloaded program, teaching many 
rare cuneiform signs, obscure Sumerian words, and outdated grammatical 
constructions that had no relevance for future scribes of administrative doc- 
uments. Nanse and the Birds is a good example of this phenomenon since 
many of the bird names in this composition have never been found anywhere 
else. 

Education was not exclusively - perhaps not even mainly - the transmis- 
sion of the scribal craft. The eduba trained bureaucrats by introducing them 
to the world of Sumerian writing, culture, and history. As trained scribes, its 
graduates shared in a world that was inaccessible to society at large. Scribal 
training served to create an esprit du corps, a club of those who knew the 
literary, religious, and scholarly traditions, who acquired the cultural capital 
to gain legitimate access to the circles of the elite. From this perspective, we 
may now look in more detail at the contents of Sumerian literature to see how 
various compositions and in particular, Nanse and the Birds contribute to 
this general goal. 



3.5. History and the Creation of a Sumerian Heritage 

Turning to the third component of our definition of Sumerian literature, the 
creation of a common Sumerian history and heritage, we will more closely 
consider the contents of this literature and discuss the place of Nanse and the 
Birds within the corpus. Sumerian literature was not (or not in the first place) 
meant for esthetic pleasure or entertainment. The students who copied these 
texts were being immersed in a Sumerian culture and history that molded their 
identity. Being a scribe meant knowing Sumerian; knowing Sumerian meant 



56 For an outline of the elementary curriculum see §4.1. 

57 One may argue that some or most of the hymns attested in the school curriculum may 
have had their origin in a temple ritual or at the royal court. However, origins do not concern 
us here. In the course of its transmission history, a composition may change identities by a 
changing context and use. What concerns us here is the corpus of texts that constituted the 
school corpus and which was, by virtue of that, at least potentially recognizable as a definable 
group of compositions in the Old Babylonian period. See §3.1-3.2. 
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partaking in a glorious history and tradition. Hobsbawm has introduced the 
concept 'invented tradition' to describe the collections of texts, rituals, and 
heroic figures that have been provided with a taken-for-granted antiquity in 
order to establish the identity of modern nation- states. Such invention may 
proceed ab ovo, but more usually recycles older traditions to give them a 
new life (see Hobsbawm and Ranger 1983). I will argue that the Sumerian 
literary tradition is an example of such an invented tradition in ancient times. 
In order to argue this point, I will first divide the text corpus into three 
main groups: hymns, narratives, and paradigmatic texts, each with its own 
characteristics, and each relating in different ways to the past (§3.5.1). In a 
second section, I will further explore the relation of this corpus to the past; 
how does the history that these literary compositions transmit relate to the 
concept of fiction (§3.5.2)? Finally, the history that this corpus of Sumerian 
intends to inculcate will be shown to express the idea of Babylonian unity 
through the creation of a unified Sumerian Heritage (§3.5.3). 

3.5.1. Hymns, Narratives, and Paradigmatic Texts 

The broad variety of Sumerian literary texts may be summarized under three 
main headings: hymns, narratives, and paradigmatic texts. Hymns are songs 
of praise which sing the glory of a god, a king, or a temple. Royal hymns 
are directed to kings from a relatively recent past, in most cases kings from 
the Third Dynasty of Ur (approximately 2100 - 2000 BCE) or from the Isin 
Dynasty (approximately 2000-1800 BCE). Divine hymns sing the glory of 
well-known gods and goddesses of the Sumerian pantheon. 

Narrative texts are usually situated before the dawn of history, in a 'once- 
upon-a-time' period in which gods conversed with men and all kinds of 
wonderful things could happen. Although we could differentiate between 
'legends' (about humans) and 'myths' (about gods), it is more advantageous 
not to do so. The concept 'myth,' in particular, suggests a central place and 
value of such stories in the collective memory and consciousness of a group, 
and/or a direct link with ritual, in other words, a kind of sacred text. There 
is no evidence that Sumerian narratives had such functions, that narratives 
with gods were in some way more authoritative than narratives with heroes, 
or indeed that any such distinction between myth and legend was deemed 
relevant. 

Several stories center around Gilgames (or Bilgames in Sumerian), leg- 
endary king of Uruk who defeated the king of Kis by simply looking at him 
and his army (Gilgames and Aga) and a hero of such stature that the gods 
briefly entertained the idea of making an exception and letting him escape 
from death (The Death of Gilgames). Other narratives tell us about Lu- 
galbanda and Enmerkar, predecessors of Gilgames as kings of Uruk, about 
their piety, their cleverness, and their moral, intellectual, and military su- 
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periority over their enemies. 58 A further group tells us stories about gods, 
about the hero Ninurta, the wise Enki, and the unpredictable goddess Inana. 
Most narrative texts are heroic in content, but not all of them necessarily are. 
Nanna-Suen's Journey to Nippur, for instance, relates how Nanna-Su'en, 
city-god of Ur, undertook a trip to Nippur to request prosperity for Ur from 
his father Enlil. The text is rather drawn-out by lengthy descriptions of the 
preparations, the list of gifts that are brought, and by a number of ceremo- 
nial stops between Ur and Nippur. The narratives, heroic and non-heroic, 
legendary and mythological, are all set in a time long ago, when the world 
was not necessarily the same as it is now. 

The category of paradigmatic texts covers the rather loose group of 
compositions that has mostly been labeled 'wisdom texts.' 59 The most 
important group of paradigmatic compositions are the disputations and so- 
called eduba texts. Disputations are verbal contests, usually between non- 
humans: Hoe and Plow; Tree and Reed; Bird and Fish; Goose and Raven; 
Winter and Summer; and Silver and Copper. The contestants try to prove 
their superiority in terms of their usefulness to humanity by listing their own 
virtues, as well as the vices and disadvantageous aspects of their opponents, 
cast in rather unfriendly speeches. 60 The eduba texts are satirical descriptions 
of life at school, featuring lazy students and greedy teachers who welcome 
every opportunity to use the cane. Usually 61 the protagonists of paradigmatic 
compositions go without a personal name - and for a good reason. They do 
not represent individuals, but rather are representatives of their group. Thus 
Hoe is not one particular hoe, but Hoe in general, the prototypical hoe. 

The three main groups of literary compositions may be characterized as 
follows: 

Type style protagonist time 

Story narrative famous pre-history 

Hymn praise (traditional epithets) famous history 

Paradigmatic verbal ingenuity and abuse anonymous undefined 



58 See Vanstiphout forthcoming. 

59 For instance in Van Dijk's pioneering study (Van Dijk 1953) and in the important review 
of this book by Gordon 1960. The concept wisdom literature usually includes proverbs, but 
these are excluded here since they belong to the early curriculum together with lexical texts 
and model contracts. Therefore they do not belong to the literary corpus in our definition. 

60 The group has been described in much detail by Vanstiphout 1990 and Vanstiphout 1992. 

61 There are a few exceptions, such as Engardu in Engardu the Fool; and the protagonists in 
Enkihengal and Enkitalu. 
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This is a very schematic representation, which is to be modified and 
qualified in a variety of ways. Some royal hymns, for instance, include 
narrative sections, though the storyline is never of the complexity that we 
find in the narratives. 62 The narrative sections of hymns do not stand alone, 
but are geared towards praise, to demonstrate the unsurpassable qualities of 
the king, so that these hymns may be regarded as variants of the general 
scheme. 

There is one important group of texts that does not seem to fit well into 
the categories outlined above, and that is the group of city-laments. These 
texts have some narrative qualities in that they tell us, often in very dramatic 
detail, about the former glory, the destruction, and the eventual rebuilding 
of a city. Rather than in a distant past they are set in recent history; the 
destruction took place at the end of the Ur III period the reconstruction is 
usually attributed to a king of the Isin dynasty. The language and structure of 
these texts is much closer to that of the hymns than to that of the narratives. In 
addition, their main message is to hail as a just king the king who restored the 
city, so that in our scheme, the city laments may be understood as a variant of 
the hymn. 63 The categories are therefore not watertight; rather they indicate 
what a typical (or prototypical) story, hymn, or paradigmatic text looks like. 

The three different modes of literary texts correspond to different time 
frames. The recent past is subject of hymns of praise addressed to kings 
and gods who are still among us, either dead or alive. The distant past 
is the subject of wonderful narratives. The paradigmatic texts may be set 
either in the present (for instance the school satires) or in the distant past. 
Ewe and Grain, for instance, begins in the time when people still lived as 
wild animals, eating grass and drinking water. The body of the disputation, 
however, refers to the uses of sheep and grain in the practice of the time 
in which the text was composed. Time is unimportant for the paradigmatic 
texts, because they employ known characteristics of types that supposedly 
do not change. Known reality is not so much 'now' (a point in time) but 
rather prescinds from any specific time indication, which goes well with the 
impersonal, abstract, generalized nature of the protagonists of these texts. 

Nanse and the Birds is an example of the narrative group, though not a 
typical one. The long list of bird descriptions makes one almost forget that 
there is a narrative frame. Other characteristics, however, do accord with 
the narrative category: it is set in primeval time, before Nanse 's temple was 
established, even before bird variety existed. The protagonists Nanse and 
Anzud, are well-known players on the literary scene and since both belong 
to the Lagas sphere, the story has a geographical anchor, too. 



62 These were called Konigsepen (Royal Epics) by Wilcke 1976, 248. 

63 For city laments see most recently the discussion by Tinney 1996. 
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3.5.2. History and Fiction: The Traditional Character 

Hymns and narrative texts are characterized by the fact that they employ 
famous actors. As we have seen in the preceding chapter, the goddess Nanse 
had a role in religion and is known from poetic and administrative texts, 
as well as from a variety of other contexts. Nanse may therefore be called a 
traditional character, a character that is known by competent readers and who 
has an existence independent of the composition in which she appears. In the 
present section, we will investigate the consequences of the use of traditional 
characters for the questions of history and fictionality in Sumerian literature 
and in particular, for our understanding of Nanse and the Birds. 

3.5.2.1. Traditional Characters 

In modern novels, the reader is usually entirely ignorant of the characters 
until encountering them in the process of reading. In Sumerian texts, this 
is a rare exception. Most characters, whether divine, legendary, or from 
(recent) history are figures about whom traditional information is available. 
'Gilgames' is not an empty proper name to be filled with the fictional 
characteristics attributed to him by narrative. He already is an ancient king 
of Uruk and a hero even before the process of reading or writing starts. 

Sumerian compositions that do not feature a traditional character belong 
to the category of paradigmatic texts and are usually light-hearted in nature. 
Most protagonists of paradigmatic texts are nameless, or carry only a generic 
name, as in Hoe and Plow, or Tree and Reed. Even human disputants 
are usually indicated by their function only and live an anonymous life 
(Pupil and Overseer; the Disobedient Son). The few characters that are 
provided with a personal name are unknown outside the narrow confines of 
this one composition, as in the dispute Enkihengal vs. Enkitalu. In Sumerian 
literature a personal name usually signals a traditional character. 64 

A traditional character is not necessarily entirely predictable in terms of 
his or her narrative role or character traits. The most famous of Sumerian 
characters, Gilgames, 65 may serve as an illustrative example here. Gilgames 
and Huwawa emphasizes his role as hero who goes out to defeat a monster 
in a distant land. Gilgames and Aga zooms in on his identity as king, de- 



64 A separate case is constituted by the collections of letters that entered the Old Babylonian 
curriculum. These letters - some of which may be genuine letters of the Ur III chancellery, 
but see Huber 2001 - include the names of sender and addressee. The letters suggest a 
communicative situation that is very different from the school context in which they were 
copied. The names emphasize this incongruence. 

65 Translations of the Gilgames narratives mentioned here may all be found in George 1999 
and Foster 2001. 
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fending his city Uruk against the enemy. In the Death of Gilgames, 66 Enki 
recounts the main deeds of Gilgames, focusing on both his heroic and his 
royal identity (52-57): 

In this case: having traveled each and every road, 

having fetched that cedar, that unique tree down from its mountain, 

after you smote Huwawa in his forest, 

having erected stelas for future days, for ever(?), 

having founded temples of the gods, 

you reached Ziusudra in his abode. 

Line 53 and 54 refer to the well-known episode of the hero Gilgames who 
defeated the monster Huwawa in the cedar forest. Line 52 does not seem to 
refer to any specific event, but rather epitomizes Gilgames' heroic quests in 
general. Founding temples and erecting stelas (55-56), however, belong to 
royal obligations, and refer to his identity as king. Significantly, Gilgames' 
meeting with Ziusudra (57), the survivor of the deluge, is not recorded in 
any of the extant Sumerian narratives, though it does appear in the Akkadian 
epic. The traditions that existed around Gilgames apparently do not coincide 
with what we have in writing; 67 in fact, it would be very surprising if they did. 
Traditional characters exist as cultural constructs that have an existence and 
identity outside the body of written texts. The written tales implicitly refer to 
this common pool of knowledge; they do not necessarily connect to each and 
every aspect of a traditional character, but may choose one or more elements. 
Nanse belongs to this category of named traditional characters. The 
Hymn to Nanse (see §2.2.1) emphasizes her role as guarantor of justice 
and equity. Nanse and the Birds records another role, a role that is equally 
available in the tradition: Nanse as the goddess of the marshlands and their 
inhabitants. The possibility of making such choices is provided by the nature 
of the religious tradition (§2.2), which does not prescribe a single identity 
for a divine person. 

3.5.2.2. Fiction and History 

The use of traditional characters has important consequences for fictionality. 
Fiction has been a significant element in some theories of modern litera- 
ture, and on first sight it is attractive to categorize the Gilgames stories or 



66 Cavigneaux and Al-Rawi 2000 and Veldhuis 200 1 . 

67 Civil 1999 has argued that Gilgames and Aga uses traditions that connect Gilgames to 
wells. Though these traditions are reflected in the narrative they are not constituted by the 
story, so that again we must conclude that there was more knowledge available on Gilgames 
than we may perceive in the extant textual record. In this same article Civil explores some 
interesting ideas about the interaction between oral and written literature (pp. 188-189). 
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Nanse and the Birds as fiction. The question of fiction in Old Babylo- 
nian Sumerian literature needs a more thorough investigation than can be 
presented here, so that the following remarks must remain preliminary in 
nature. We may start our discussion with the definition of fictionality that 
was put forward by Loprieno in an influential article on ancient Egyptian 
literature: 

Fictionality is the textual category whereby an implicit mutual solidarity is 
established between author and reader to the effect that the world presented 
in the text need not coincide with actual reality and that no sanctions apply in the 
case of a discrepancy (Loprieno 1996a, 214). 

The pivot of Loprieno 's definition is the silent understanding between author 
and audience. For Sumerian material, however, the concepts of author and 
reader are problematic to begin with. No author is known for the majority of 
Sumerian compositions and many texts may have been molded in the process 
of transmission by various generations of scribes. Readers were equally rare; 
Sumerian texts were copied and memorized they were hardly read (§ 3.4.4). 
Even more problematic, though, is the question whether Old Babylonian 
consumers of literary texts indeed performed any comparison between 'the 
world presented in the text' and 'actual reality' The question is whether any 
such opposition was deemed relevant in the Old Babylonian period. 

It may be illustrative to make the comparison with early Greek poetry. 
Finkelberg 1998 argued that archaic Greek poets were believed to derive their 
inspiration from the muses who guaranteed the truth of their songs. Because 
poems ultimately originated with the divine daughters of Mnemosyne, poetry 
had an exclusive claim to this kind of truth. Early Greek poetry, therefore, 
is not fiction; it is truth, or at least a truth. For this reason poetry is the 
privileged format of early scholarly writing; the poetic form supported a 
claim for truth. Fiction, according to Finkelberg, was invented much later, in 
fifth century Athens. A characteristic of fiction as defined by Aristotle is that 
it is not judged by its truth-value, but by esthetic standards. Far from being 
self-evident, Aristotle's approach thus marked a new age. The invention of 
fiction implied the invention of non-fictional textual categories, in particular 
argumentative prose. Finkelberg's argument demonstrates that the concept 
fiction has a history, and that the opposition fiction - truth may simply not 
be applicable to ancient texts. 

The case of ancient Greece as discussed by Finkelberg is a privileged one 
because self-reflection is such a prominent aspect of the written production 
of the time, a kind of material we do not have in cuneiform. The question 
is whether Sumerian narrative texts were perceived as knowledge about the 
distant past, as entertaining stories, or something in between. Again, the 
Gilgames texts may be used to explore this question. 
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The legendary kings of Uruk, Enmerkar, Lugalbanda, and Gilgames, 
played a role in the propaganda of the Ur-III empire (about 2100 - 2000 
BCE). The Ur III dynasty that had its residence in the city of Ur probably 
came from Uruk, and claimed Gilgames and his family as their ancestors. In 
this role, we find Gilgames in some of the royal hymns of the time (Sulgi O, 
49-54): 68 

Sulgi, the good shepherd of Sumer, 
praised his brother and friend, 
lord Gilgames, in his might, 
and declared to him in his heroism: 
'Mighty in battle, destroyer of cities, 
smiting them in combat! ' 

The heroic stories about Enmerkar, Lugalbanda, and Gilgames may be read 
as supporting the legitimacy of the Ur-III dynasty It should be noted that such 
a legitimating function of these stories could only be exerted if the texts have 
some kind of authority, if they cannot easily be questioned or dismissed. 
In other words, the ideological role of these narratives may bolster our 
suspicion that this is not fiction. Whatever freedom the written versions may 
take compared to generally known and accepted notions of Gilgames and his 
adventures, it is very unlikely that they fabricate; they contain knowledge of 
the past. At the same time, it has been noticed that the factual information 
in the Gilgames traditions may be conflicting. Thus, according to one of 
our narratives, in the war between Uruk and Kis, Gilgames defeated Aga. 
In the hymn Sulgi O, however, Gilgames is praised for having defeated 
Enmebaragesi, Aga's father. Finally, in one version of the Sumerian King 
List, this victory is attributed to Dumuzid, a predecessor of Gilgames. Though 
attempts have been made to reconcile all these traditions (Klein 1991), it is 
probably more to the point to conclude that the perceived truth- value of these 
compositions simply does not cover the bare facts of history (who defeated 
whom), but is rather located in the significance of what happened. What 
matters is that the Uruk dynasty of Gilgames, the prototypical Sumerian 
hero, defeated the dynasty of Enmebaragesi in the Northern city of Kis; the 
details are just that - details. 

Is it possible, then, that a narrative such as Gilgames and Aga was history, 
truth? In other words, did Old Babylonian people believe such stories? One 
may be inclined here to make a distinction between the overall historical 
claim of the poem (that Uruk defeated Kis) and the details of the story, in 



68 Translation by Black, et al. 1998-; see also Klein 1976 and Wilcke 1989. 
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particular the fact that Gilgames defeated his opponent by simply peering 
over the wall. Gilgames and Aga, one may argue, might have been received 
as containing a 'historical kernel,' embellished with narrative elements that 
were not necessarily to be believed. This reconstruction of the perception 
of a Sumerian poem, however, seems highly problematic. The Sumerian 
King List, a document that comes as close to an idea of history as we may 
expect, contains numerous legendary and hard-to-belief details, in particular 
in those sections describing the earliest periods, when kings usually reigned 
for several centuries (see below § 3.5.3. 1). If in some way this list represents 
a founding document of the Ur III kings, then why include elements that 
nobody is going to believe, that actually weaken the point? Similarly, if we 
strip the miraculous details of Gilgames and Aga, then why tell the story at 
all? 

Paul Veyne, in his famous Les Grecs ont-ils cru a leurs mythes? (English 
translation Veyne 1988), argues that the very existence of the question 
whether a narrative or myth contains some 'historical kernel' depends on 
an idea of historical truth that is anchored in controversy. Since controversy 
is so much part and parcel of modern academic life the act of stripping 
a narrative of its incredible features strikes us as a natural thing to do. 
Without controversy, however, historical truth is identical with historical 
narrative. Moreover, as Veyne points out, 'programs of truth' are contingent 
upon history and context. Truth, in other words, is versatile and in different 
contexts there may be very different reasons for holding something true. In 
the period we are studying no controversy over historical truth is detectable; 
therefore, we should not expect history to be subject of investigation, debate, 
or even doubt. Moreover, Veyne 's concept of 'programs of truth' (or 'brain- 
balkanization') allows us to see that it is possible and indeed likely that 
Babylonians believed in one context (the literary/historical one) what may 
seem rather unlikely to us, while in another context (at home, or in court) 
being perfectly capable of judging between the plausible and the implausible. 
We may, therefore, dismiss Sumerian literature as being incompatible with 
our program of (historical) truth while at same time using these documents 
as witnesses (historical witnesses) to the mode of historical truth of the 
ancients. 

Narrative texts and hymns in Sumerian feature traditional characters 
and do not qualify as fiction. Rather they reflect in different ways on 
Sumerian history and identity. Our third category of literary compositions, the 
paradigmatic texts, is a somewhat different case. Paradigmatic compositions 
do not use traditional characters and thus do not relate to history. These 
compositions may, perhaps, be somewhat closer to our idea of fiction, 
though even here I doubt the usefulness of the concept. The events in 
paradigmatic compositions are typical, staging types rather than individuals, 
in an undetermined time frame. They are reflections on the ways of the world 
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as it is or should be, hence the conventional label 'wisdom texts.' 69 If this is 
fiction, it is fiction in a rather poor sense of the word. 70 

3.5.2.3. Nanse and the Birds as History 

Nanse and the Birds may give the impression of being entertaining, light- 
hearted literature, and there is no sign that it is not. Yet, the prominent 
presence of a traditional character, Nanse, makes it very implausible that 
this was read as pure fiction. Because of her traditional stature, the role of 
Nanse is defined within certain limits even before the narrative begins. The 
literary exploration that takes place is not so much an investigation into 
psychology or an experiment with the possible and the impossible, as one 
might expect in a modern novel. For such approaches either a paradigmatic 
or an entirely fictitious character would be the most effective tool. Nanse 
and the Birds is a narrative text, set in most ancient times, in which one 
aspect of a known character is explored. The text may then be understood as 
a 'historical' narrative of how and why Nanse decided to build her temple in 
the water and, at the same time, as an etiological tale explaining how all the 
species of birds acquired their characteristic features. The earliest history of 
Nanse 's temple in times immemorial and the natural history of bird life are 
not two separate modes of knowledge, not two different disciplines. They 
represent truth, or speculative knowledge, rather than fiction. This speculative 
knowledge is cast in a poetic and entertaining format. 

3.5.3. History and Sumerian Identity 

Sumerian narrative texts and hymns do not represent fiction; they contain 
knowledge and reflect on the history of Babylonia. History is narrowly 
related to identity, it is the creation of a narrative that puts the present in the 
perspective of the past. Since by the Old Babylonian period Sumerian was an 
ancient language, those who dealt with this history were to be introduced to a 
kind of identity that was not available to other people. The 'invented tradition' 
that was created through the literary corpus was one of Babylonian unity; 
the underlying message being that the normative or even normal political 
organization of lower Mesopotamia was and had always been that of unity 
under one king. Though there are a few texts that directly express such a 
view of history (§3.5.3.1), much more important is the indirect voice that 
speaks through the corpus in its entirety: the history of Uruk is our history, 



69 I have avoided this term because of its vagueness. Many so-called wisdom texts reflect on 
daily life in a satirical way and are written in a crude style - hardly in accordance with our idea 
of wisdom. 

70 The matter is of little importance here, but clearly deserves a thorough investigation. 
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the history of Lagas is our history, too, and so are the histories of Ur, Isin, 
and Nippur. There is one Sumerian language, one Sumerian history, one 
Sumerian heritage (§3.5.3.2). 

3.5.3.1. The Sumerian King List and the Idea of History 

The Sumerian King List is a composition that lists the kings of Sumer, their 
dynastic city and the number of years they reigned. The list has a more or 
less fixed format: 71 

In Hamazi, Hadanis 

became king; 

he ruled for 360 years. 

1 king; he ruled for 360 years. 

Then Hamazi was defeated 

and the kingship was taken to Uruk. 

In Uruk, Ensakansa-ana 

became king; he ruled for 60 years. 

Lugalure ruled for 120 years. 

Argandea ruled for 7 years. 

3 kings; they ruled for 187 years. 

Then Uruk was defeated 

and the kingship was taken to Ur. 

The long reign of Hamazi (360 years) is still short compared to those of the 
earlier kings like Etana of Kis who ruled for 1500 years. Some versions 72 
add a section of antediluvian kings whose reigns extended over periods of 
several tens of thousands of years. Most kings are simply listed a few receive 
a short comment, like: 'Etana, the shepherd who ascended to heaven and 
consolidated all the foreign countries, became king; he ruled for 1500 years.' 
Etana 's heavenly journey is known from an Akkadian narrative, as well as 
from depictions on seals; 73 comparable notes to other kings, however, refer 
to traditions not otherwise known to us. 

The list has generated much research. It was realized early on that it 
presents a historical fiction; some dynasties that were contemporaneous or 
at least partly overlapped are listed as if they succeeded each other. The 
unmotivated destruction of one dynasty and installation of another is a theme 
that occurs in literature (see Michalowski 1984). Wilcke 1989 has argued 
that the pattern in the movements of kingship from one city to another 



71 Lines 179-192 in the edition by Black, et al. 1998-. Variants are disregarded. The standard 
scholarly edition is still Jacobsen 1939. 

72 Versions from outside Nippur. 

73 See Haul 2000 with further literature. 
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was geared towards supporting the legitimacy of the Ur III kings. Wilcke's 
reconstruction is supported by the recent identification of an Ur-III copy of 
the list (Steinkeller 2003). 

The origin of the Sumerian King List in Ur III apologetics, however, 
does not explain its use in the Old Babylonian period. The text was copied 
and provided with the most recent royal names to keep it up to date. There 
is no indication that the Sumerian King List was copied by pupils of the 
scribal school, in fact the actual use and function of the Old Babylonian 
copies we have remains elusive. 74 The idea behind the king list, however, 
was relevant enough for scribal training, since the pupils were to become the 
next generation of the state's elite. This idea, the message of the unity of the 
Babylonian state was transmitted more subtly through the inherent tension 
between local and 'national' literature. 

3.5.3.2. Local versus National Literature 

Paradoxically, the national 75 character of Sumerian literature is created by 
the local background of many individual compositions. Traditional char- 
acters (§3.5.2) are always at home in one of the main Sumerian urban 
centers. Enmerkar, Lugalbanda, and Gilgames were legendary kings of the 
Southern city of Uruk. Gilgames eventually becomes something like an all- 
Mesopotamian 76 hero, but his identity as king of a particular city-state was 
never forgotten. Another example is the extensive corpus of hymns to king 
Sulgi, who was king of Ur in the last century of the third millennium and 
ruled over all of Babylonia. These hymns were still copied several centuries 
later in the Old Babylonian period. Other compositions derive their local 
connection from the divine protagonist. The goddess Inana had her main 
temple in Uruk. The composition Inana and Enki, where Inana steals a 
collection of mes (or divine powers) from Enki, begins in her city Uruk, then 
moves to Enki's city Eridug, and ends up back in Uruk. With some notable 
exceptions (in particular, among the paradigmatic group) most Sumerian 
compositions are thus more or less explicitly connected to one particular 
city. 

Since Nanse is the city-god of Nigin, one of the major towns of Lagas, 
Nanse and the Birds belongs to the literature linked to the province of 
Lagas. Other compositions in which Nanse figures are the Hymn to Nanse 



74 None of the copies has the clear characteristics of an exercise text. See for this point 
Michalowski 1984, 238 

75 The word 'national' is used here rather anachronistically to refer to the totality of the 
Babylonian cities. 'Intercity' would probably be a more appropriate term. 

76 Gilgames stories have even been found far outside the Mesopotamian area. See George 
1 999 for an overview. 
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and Home of the Fish. The Nanse Hymn (see above §2.2.1) explicitly 
mentions the famous Lagas rulers Ur-Nanse and Gudea (lines 32-37): 77 

There is perfection in the presence of the lady. 

Lagas thrives in abundance in the presence of Nanse. 

She chose the sennu in her holy heart 

and seated Ur-Nanse, the beloved lord of Lagas, on the throne. 

She gave the lofty sceptre to the shepherd. 

She adorned Gudea with all her precious divine powers. 

Mention of Sirara, Nanse's cult centre in Nigin, and various members of her 
divine household leave no doubt that this text is at home in Lagas, more 
specifically in Nigin. Nanse and the Birds and the preserved parts of Home 
of the Fish (§3.3.5) are less explicit in their geographical setting, but the 
ecology of the southern marshes fits well as a general background. The brief 
but pivotal role of Anzud strengthens the Lagas connection of the first, since 
Anzud is intimately related to Ningirsu, Nanse's brother and city-god of the 
Lagas capital Girsu (see §2.3). Some important narrative texts are at home 
in Girsu, the capital of Lagas. Best known among these are the compositions 
The Return of Ninurta to Nippur and The Exploits of Ninurta. 78 Both are 
heroic stories about the warrior god Ninurta/Ningirsu, the city god of Girsu. 79 

Compared to its former importance, Lagas was an almost negligable 
entity in the Old Babylonian period. A Lagas connection, however, does not 
necessarily indicate a marginal status for a literary composition. Quite to the 
contrary, the Ninurta/Ningirsu narratives The Return of Ninurta to Nippur 
and The Exploits of Ninurta belong to the frequently copied compositions 
in Old Babylonian schools. Moreover, these two compositions are the only 
examples of Sumerian literature that are found with some regularity in post- 
Old Babylonian copies. Both texts became so abstracted from their local 
background that they could eventually serve in the royal ideology of Neo- 
Assyrian kings. 80 

It is unlikely that Lagas in the Old Babylonian period had a significant 
literary production, so that we may speculate that much or all of the Lagas 
literature that has been preserved is in fact older in origin. What matters 
here, however, is not so much origin as perceived origin of the text. The 



77 Translation by Black, et al. 1998-, no.4.14.1. 

78 Other compositions that belong to the Lagas group are Ninurta and the Turtle (Alster 
1972) Hendursaga A (Edzard and Wilcke 1976), and the Song of the Plowing Oxen (Civil 
1976b, p. 85-86). 

79 The protoganist is called Ninurta, although one Nippur manuscript of The Exploits of 
Ninurta consistently writes Ningirsu (Van Dijk 1983, 4). On the identity of Ningirsu and 
Ninurta, see Falkenstein 1966, 90; Wiggermann 1992, 162; and Streck 2001. 

80 For Ninurta 's role at the Assyrian court, see most recently Annus 2002, in particular pages 
39^17. 
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date of composition of Nanse and the Birds is impossible to establish. The 
composition has an archaic flavor, in particular because the bird names relate 
to the archaic and arcane third millennium lexical tradition (see §4.4). This 
archaic ring, though, may well be an intentional effect. The link to Lagas and 
its former glory and the implicit references to the arcane knowledge in the 
ancient bird list served the same purposes: to give an ancient and respectable 
flavor to our text and to relate it to the glorious history of Sumerian culture. 

Compositions with a local background in Uruk, Lagas, Ur, Isin, and other 
places are all found side by side in the same curriculum of the scribal school in 
Nippur. It seems as if the local background is entirely unimportant: in Nippur 
one may study literature from all Sumerian centres. The Nippur curriculum 
glorifies Gilgames of Uruk, king Sulgi of Ur, the heroic god Ninurta/Nigirsu 
of Lagas, Nanse of Nigin, king Isme-Dagan of Isin, and a host of other local 
kings, heroes, and deities. The literary corpus thus represents the ideal that 
in reality was so hard to achieve: the unity of the cities. Paradoxically, by 
ignoring the local identity of literary texts this identity becomes the carrier of 
a major political and programmatic statement. Thus the Gilgames narratives, 
featuring a Urukean hero, were transformed into an all- Sumerian tradition, 
tokens of which have been found in Ur in the south, in Nippur in central 
Babylonia, and in Meturan in the north. 

Hallo 1963 observed that the corpus of royal hymns basically gives 
the same message as the Sumerian King List. The kings included in the 
traditional hymns belong to those dynasties that were honored with an entry 
in the list. Earlier kings from rival cities were not removed from memory by 
censoring their hymns, nor were inner-Babylonian conflicts projected back 
in history by vilifying the ancestors of one's competitor. The fiction that 
Babylonia was ruled as a unity by successive kings dictated that all earlier 
rulers were Sumerians and thus these rulers belong to a unified Sumerian 
history. 

In this literary discourse, Nanse and the Birds plays its own small 
part. Literature from Lagas is Sumerian literature, just as much as the 
narratives about the Urukean heroes Enmerkar, Lugalbanda, and Gilgames. 
One implicit message of our charming collection of bird descriptions is that 
the former glory of Lagas belongs to the glory of Babylonian history. The 
pupils that went through this curriculum to become members of the scribal 
elite were the inheritors of a largely fictitious national Sumerian pride. 



3.6. Conclusion 

"Without always taking it into account, literary studies have been based, 
since their beginning, on a highly specific concept of literature, a concept 
which is unlikely to have more than rough parallels within Ancient Egyptian 
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culture" (Gumbert 1996, 9). Since this statement is no doubt equally true for 
ancient Mesopotamia, the uncritical application of one or another more or 
less explicit literary-theoretical framework becomes problematic. In many 
respects literature, like art, is a product of the modern age so that the search 
for literature in ancient cultures is in essence a metaphorical exercise. In 
order to categorize Nanse and the Birds as a literary text we needed to 
define the category 'literature,' acknowledging that this definition represents 
an outsiders' perspective. The outsiders' perspective dictates that literature 
should be beautiful or poetic, thus creating a category that is meaningful 
to us. By tying the definition to a specific institutional background, the 
scribal school, I have tried to delineate a corpus that has some empirical 
validity, so that our cut through the ancient textual production is not entirely 
anachronistic and arbitrary. Moreover, the connection with the school allowed 
us to identify the actors who used these texts and to investigate their aims, 
the reasons for the existence of this literature. The modern label and the 
ancient institution represent the give-and-take, the conceptual negotiation 
that is necessary to make an ancient reality visible and understandable in a 
modern context. 

From a modern perspective, the poetic diction of Sumerian literature is 
foreign, but still recognizable as literature, so that a modern reader with his 
or her modern expectations of what literature should be, can still appreciate 
and enjoy it - at least potentially. Though there is nothing inherently wrong 
with such a use of Sumerian poetry, we should realize that it is very different 
from the way it was used in the Old Babylonian period. Though ancient 
and modern literature may be similar on the level of narrative and poetic 
structure, they differ fundamentally in the place they occupied in society. 

The 'literature' that we thus discovered (or rather created) was at home in 
the scribal school where it formed a poetic counterpart to this other type of 
learning: lexical lists. This learning not only included the technical aspects of 
knowing how to read and write cuneiform and Sumerian, but in its own way 
also transmitted the idea of a Sumerian history and heritage. This heritage, 
found in stories and songs, but as well embodied in the Sumerian language 
itself, motivated an interest in ancient, abstruse, and obscure words. This 
interest is reflected in the lexical corpus, but also in a composition like 
Nanse and the Birds, where many unfamiliar bird names are collected. This 
function of our composition, its character as a scholarly text, will be the 
subject of the next chapter. 
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Nanse and the Birds contains knowledge, knowledge about birds. The 
questions that will be discussed in the present chapter is: what kind of 
knowledge do we find here and how does that relate to the general nature of 
knowledge in ancient Babylonia? I will argue, first, that the bird descriptions 
have little to do with ornithology, because biology was not considered 
academic or literate knowledge (§4.1). Knowledge that was valued included 
knowledge of Sumerian language and writing. This knowledge, contained in 
different types of lexical lists, will be discussed in § 4.2. It will be shown that 
one such list (the bird section in Ur 5 -ra) was particularly relevant for learning 
the bird terminology used in proverbs and literary texts (§4.3). Nanse and 
the Birds, however, relates to an ancient and arcane bird list (ED Birds) that 
was not part of the regular curriculum. This gives additional insight into the 
place and function of Nanse and the Birds in the landscape of knowledge 
of the time (§ 4.4). The various lists of birds that are discussed in this chapter 
are all edited in Chapter 8. 



4.1. The Nature of Knowledge 

We may like to imagine the use of Nanse and the Birds in a course on bird 
life by the biology teacher of the Nippur school, who taught, for instance, 
what an egret looks like, and where you may find it (line C9): 

The egret, seemly in combed flax, is present at the quayside. 

Such an approach to knowledge, however, is entirely anachronistic and I 
will argue instead that the knowledge in Nanse and the Birds is primarily 
knowledge of the Sumerian language, in particular of Sumerian bird names. 
Early twentieth-century approaches to Mesopotamian knowledge usu- 
ally started from the perspective of modern scholarly disciplines: biology, 
geography, linguistics, theology, astronomy, and so on. The task of describ- 
ing ancient scholarship started with finding texts that corresponded closely 
enough to one of these disciplines and proceeded by analyzing the ancient 
scholarly achievements. The main question was: 'what did they know?' so 
that implicitly or explicitly, the scholarship of the ancients was measured 
against the standards of modern science. This approach identified the cor- 
pus of lexical lists, in particular thematic lists of Sumerian words, as one 
of the prime sources of scholarship in ancient Mesopotamia. Lists of trees, 
plants, and animals were the ancient equivalents of biology; the lists of place 
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names corresponded to geography; lists of Sumerian verbal forms and gram- 
matical elements belonged to linguistics; and so on. • This approach is still 
current in much thinking about the intellectual history of Mesopotamia. The 
classical formulation is Von Soden's Leistung und Grenze sumerischer und 
babylonischer Wissenschaft (Von Soden 1936), which was reprinted several 
times after the second World War. In this overview of Sumerian and Baby- 
lonian scholarship, Von Soden argued that their achievements were rather 
poor. Biology, for instance, is represented by lists of species which are not 
ordered by taxonomic criteria, but rather by the form of the animals' and 
plants' names. Thus, in the list of wild animals all words beginning with ur- 
are found together, including large felines, dogs, and the badger, even though 
these animals do not fall into one class. Ancient scholarship did not live up 
to the standards that Von Soden had set and he finds it remarkable that at 
no point in the long history of cuneiform the need was felt to replace this 
primitive classification system with a more appropriate one (p. 460). 2 

Von Soden's analysis is problematic because it describes ancient knowl- 
edge in categories that are alien to the society of the time. Our evidence for 
the scribal school suggests that knowledge of the natural world did not count 
as academic knowledge. Knowledge is a commodity that may be acquired 
in a variety of ways and may be put to a variety of uses. Different types of 
knowledge are allocated to different parts of society; the differentiation be- 
tween 'higher' and 'lower' types of knowledge is culturally conditioned and 
changes over time. Ancient Mesopotamian fowlers, fishermen, and farmers 
surely had a wide knowledge of the typology and behavior of the animals 
that they encountered, caught, or feared. There was no need, however, to 
commit this kind of practical knowledge to writing, nor was it systematically 
collected at the academy. Biological knowledge, therefore, was certainly 
available in this society, but biology as a scholarly discipline did not exist. 

Looking at the lexical corpus from the perspective of the ancient school, 
the classification of lexical compilations according to modern disciplinary 
specializations loses much of its plausibility. There is no awareness that a list 
of place names belongs to another realm of knowledge than a list of trees; they 
belong to basically one category, and that is the category of school exercises. 
The aim of this scholarship was not to understand nature or geography but 
to understand Sumerian and Sumerian writing. The scholarly stagnation that 



1 In the field of Assyriology an early example is Meissner's Babylonien und Assyrien (Meissner 
1920-1925), in particular volume 2. It should be kept in mind that this was the dominant 
approach to the history of sciences and scholarship in general, for which see the General Series 
Introduction in Barton 1994, Pp.x-xxiii, with further literature. 

2 It is probably fair to say that Von Soden had set the standards in such a way that in the ancient 
world only Greek and Indian scholarship qualified as real scholarship, which in turn supported 
his argument that real scholarship could only come to fruition when practiced by an Aryan race 
(pp. 549-557). 
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Von Soden observes is only apparent and results from his perspective. In 
fact, there was a tendency to collect more and more abstruse and little known 
Sumerian words - or to invent them, if necessary - and to create new list 
types that could represent and organize this knowledge in ever-new ways. 

An analysis of the entire group of Old Babylonian lexical texts demon- 
strates that this is a corpus of practice texts that formed a curriculum, an 
organized set of educational exercises, all aimed in different ways at devel- 
oping different aspects of competence in Sumerian language and writing. 
By the Old Babylonian period Sumerian had died out as a spoken language, 
although it was still used for a variety of written purposes. Every would-be 
scribe, therefore, had to learn Sumerian from scratch. From the thousands of 
exercise tablets that were found in the city of Nippur, 3 we may reconstruct 
in quite some detail the curricular order in which a variety of lexical com- 
pilations were treated. 4 The reconstruction of the Nippur program reveals 
how each exercise contributed in one or another way to the goal of learning 
Sumerian. 5 

Table 4-1: Elementary Curriculum at Nippur 

Name Goal 

Syllable Alphabet B Correct execution of signs 

TU-TA-TI Syllabic values of signs 

Name Lists Use of previously learned in meaningful items 

Ur5-ra Sumerian vocabulary 

Proto-Ea Polyvalent signs 6 

Proto-Lu2 More Sumerian vocabulary 

Acrographic lists Semantic incongruity between Sumerian and Akkadian 7 

Proto-Diri Compound signs 8 



3 The number of known lexical exercises from Nippur in museums in Philadelphia, Jena, 
Chicago, Baghdad, and Istanbul exceeds two thousand. The number of unpublished exercises 
in the museum in Istanbul may well double this figure. 

4 The curriculum in other scribal centers differed slightly, but it is impossible to reconstruct 
these other programs in detail for lack of sufficient numbers of exercise tablets. Eleanor Robson, 
in her study of Nippur House F, demonstrates that even within the city of Nippur, different 
schools had slightly different programs (Robson 2001). 

5 A detailed account of the elementary curriculum may be found in Veldhuis 1997, 40-66; see 
also Veldhuis 1998. 

6 Most signs in the Sumerian writing system may represent more than one word or syllable 
(polyvalency), the correct reading being identified by context. 

7 Sumerian a (water) corresponds to mu in Akkadian, but not every Sumerian compound noun 
that begins with a corresponds to an Akkadian expression that contains the word mu. This 
and other types of incongruency between the two lexicons are dealt with in this set of lexical 
compilations (Veldhuis 1998). 

8 A compound sign is a combination of two or more signs, the reading of which cannot be 
predicted from the readings (values) of the individual signs. A parallel in English is 10 = 'ten,' 
which cannot be predicted from 1 = 'one' and = 'zero.' 
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Name Goal 

Mathematical Tables Calculation 9 
Model Contracts and Sentences; grammar 
Proverbs 

An analysis of this program demonstrates that it is well designed, proceeding 
from simple to complex, and including much occasion for reinforcement of 
previously learned skills and knowledge by proper repetition. The curriculum 
started with a simple sign list (Syllable Alphabet B, or SA B) that rehearses 
a number of frequent signs; it ended with model contracts and proverbs 
where the first Sumerian sentences were introduced. Ur 5 -ra (see §4.2.1) is a 
thematic word list that introduced approximately 3,500 Sumerian nouns and 
their correct spelling. Since many of the signs and sign values used for the 
words listed were introduced here for the first time, Urs-ra also imparts many 
aspects of the writing system. By perusing this list, the pupil encountered all 
or almost all cuneiform signs in all their functions. In a more advanced stage 
of the elementary curriculum, Proto-Ea deals in a more systematic way with 
multiple sign values. A typical section in Proto-Ea runs as follows: 10 

J hu-un SE3 (to hire) 

H zi-i SE 3 (flour) 

1)e-gi SE 3 (lady) 

If e-se SE3 (grammatical suffix) 

The list thus explains that the sign SE 3 , a rectangular box inscribed with 
three horizontal strokes, may be used in Sumerian in four different ways: 
for the verb hug = 'to hire' (/g7 is usually represented by Ival or /n/ in this 
list); for the noun zi 3 = 'flour;' for egi = 'lady;' 'queen;' and for the suffix 
-se 3 or -ese 2 . Of these four uses, egi may have been new; the students knew 
the others because they appear in Urs-ra or in one of the other lists that 
had been treated previously in their studies. The same subject, Sumerian 
writing, is thus taught twice, first from the perspective of semantics (in Urs- 
ra) then from the perspective of sign values (in Proto-Ea). Proto-Ea did 
not add much substantive new knowledge of the writing system, but rather 
provided a different perspective in order to give the pupils a deeper insight 
into how this system works. By way of a list it taught the abstract concept 
of polyvalence. The elementary curriculum is thus a complex sequence of 



9 The computational exercises demonstrate that the pupils were supposed to be able to 
manipulate numbers, not just to read or write them. The mathematical lists thus go beyond the 
other exercises, which are ultimately about Sumerian vocabulary and orthography. I owe this 
observation to Eleanor Robson. 

10 MSL 14, 33 58-61. Every line in Proto-Ea begins with a single vertical wedge, the 'item' 
sign, here represented by \ 
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exercises that approaches Sumerian language and Sumerian writing from 
different angles so as to inculcate all aspects of its proper use. 

The Old Babylonian lexical texts were designed to teach Sumerian. The 
list of animals is not about taxonomy, but about writing and language. Von 
Soden's analysis is, therefore, misleading; the lexical lists do not represent 
a poor or primitive version of biology, geography, or any other modern 
discipline. They are not concerned with ordering the outside world. What 
they represent and categorize, rather efficiently, is the inventory of cuneiform 
signs and Sumerian words needed for a successful career at the scribal school. 

How does this analysis of Old Babylonian knowledge texts reflect on our 
interpretation of Nanse and the Birds? Our composition, after all, is not 
a simple bird list and we may concede that it does contain some genuine 
knowledge about birds. Should we, then, make an exception and say that this 
particular text, together with Home of the Fish, does indeed show an interest 
in the natural world looks beyond mere listing of names and makes the bold 
step of empirical observation? In other words, is this a first move out of the 
scholarly confines of orthography and language learning towards something 
like ornithology? 

The answer to this question must be negative. The information that Nanse 
and the Birds gives for individual birds is mainly restricted to the most 
conspicuous characteristics of the species. For the ostrich we are told that 
its eggs are bigger than hills - hardly a piece of information that helps in 
understanding more about ostriches. For other birds the name is explained 
as an onomatope (the ha-ia 3 muSen calls 'haia') or by an etiological story (nig 2 - 
gur 11 -mu-du-um muSen = magpie): 

It brings (things) to the wealth of Ninhursag in the mountains. 

Since she is looking for her wealth, 

the bird is called niggurmudum ('it carries wealth' = magpie). 

Though native descriptions indicating the most remarkable features of these 
birds are most welcome to us in the often-frustrating attempt to identify a 
Sumerian bird name with a modern one, for the ancients they hardly contained 
new information. No learned Sumerian is needed to know that an ostrich lays 
oversized eggs. 

This suggests that the knowledge in Nanse and the Birds is, in fact, 
much closer to the knowledge in the lexical lists than one may be inclined to 
think. The information given about a bird is either related to its name or is 
just sufficient to match the correct bird with the correct Sumerian word. The 
fact that in several manuscripts Sumerian bird names are accompanied by 
Akkadian glosses supports this view. Nanse and the Birds provides a wide 
range of bird names with brief descriptions to enable the pupil to match an 
often arcane Sumerian word with a bird he may know from sight. 
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Nanse and the Birds thus shares its idea of knowledge with the lexical 
lists. In both, knowledge is focused on the correct writing and understanding 
of Sumerian. The question is, therefore, how lexical lists with bird names 
relate to our composition. After all, both were available and both were used 
in the same schools. How do they differ from each other and how do they 
relate? To put this question in its right perspective it will be necessary to 
discuss, first, the various lexical lists of birds available in a Nippur school 
(§4.2), and second, the relation between these lists and Sumerian literature 
at large (§4.3). Only against this background the particular place of Nanse 
and the Birds will become clear (§4.4). 



4.2. Lists of Birds in Old Babylonian Nippur 

To understand and appreciate the knowledge of Sumerian bird names in 
Nanse and the Birds we may reconstruct the knowledge that was available 
to those who assigned or copied it. The text is primarily attested in Old 
Babylonian Nippur. Knowledge of Sumerian bird names was available in 
Nippur schools in two lexical compositions: the section on birds in Urs- 
ra with almost 120 entries (§4.2.1) and a list called ED Birds (§4.2.2) 
with approximately 150 entries. 11 The two lists represent different types and 
different levels of knowledge. Ur 5 -ra is a curricular list that every schoolboy 
had to work through. It is found in multiple copies on exercise tablets, 
which, once the exercise was finished, were meant to be thrown away. ED 
Birds belongs to the category of extra-curricular lists that did not belong 
to the regular program but were collected in esthetically pleasing sets of 
tablets as tokens of the intellectual capacities or pretensions of their owners. 
Knowledge is capable of making fine distinctions: academic knowledge (Ur 5 - 
ra) and very academic knowledge (ED Birds). In the present section these 
two types of lexical texts on birds will be discussed as a background to our 
analysis of similar knowledge in Nanse and the Birds. 

4.2. 1 . The Curricular List: Urs-ra in Nippur 

Ur 5 -ra 12 is a long list of Sumerian nouns that is organized thematically. 
It covers not only nature (trees, plants, stones, animals, fishes, birds), but 
also man-made objects (wooden objects, vessels, leather objects, metal 



1 ' The extent of this list in its Old Babylonian version is unknown. ED Birds and the section 
on fish and birds in Old Babylonian Urs-ra are both edited in Chapter 8. 
12 Ur 5 -ra (loan) is the incipit of the Middle Babylonian and later versions (and perhaps also of 
northern Old Babylonian versions) of this lexical compilation. The Nippur version began with 
8'staskarin (boxwood). Strictly speaking, the label Urs-ra is anachronistic; it is maintained here 
to emphasize the continuity of the tradition to later periods. 
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objects), foodstuffs and geographical terms. The entries do not include any 
explanation, although there is evidence that the translations of the Sumerian 
words into Akkadian were added orally. In addition to primary words there 
are many compound entries; the duck, for instance, is followed by 'fattened 
duck,' and 'first-quality fattened duck.' 

Ur 5 -ra was standardized locally, so that each scribal center had its own 
version. In the curriculum, Urs-ra represents the word-level (see §4.1). In 
Old Babylonian Nippur, Ur 5 -ra was divided into six divisions; 13 the birds 
appear in division 4. 

Table 4-2: Ur 5 -ra in Old Babylonian Nippur 14 

Corresponding 
tablets in late 
Division Contents Urs-ra 15 

1 trees and wooden objects 3-7 

2 reed and reed objects; vessels and clay; hides 8-12 

and leather objects; metals and metal objects 

3 domestic animals; wild animals; cuts of meat 13-15 

4 stones and plants; fish and birds; clothing 16-19 

5 geographical names and terms; stars 20-22 

6 foodstuffs 23-24 

Each division contains between 500 and 700 lines and was sometimes 
inscribed in its entirety on a single prism or large tablet. Most of our tablets, 
however, contain much shorter extracts written as an exercise. 

An example of the Urs-ra-style from the section on birds runs as follows: 

099' d nin-ninna 2 mu§en harrier 

100' d nin-ninna2-mas mu5cn mas harrier 

101' anzud mu§cn Anzud (mythological eagle) 

102' nuz anzud mu5cn Anzud's egg 



13 The evidence for this division is discussed in Veldhuis 1997, 46-50. In other places and 
other periods the division was different, though the semantic fields treated in Urs-ra were 
relatively constant. 

14 Most of the Nippur version of Old Babylonian Urs-ra is published by B. Landsberger, 
M. Civil, and others in Materials for the Sumerian Lexicon volumes 7-11, along with other 
versions. Division 1 (trees and wooden objects) is published in Veldhuis 1997. The section fish 
and birds of Division 4 is published in the present study in Chapter 8.2. Finally, a publication 
of the list of wild animals in Division 3 is in preparation by the author. 

15 The first millennium recension of Urs-ra (published by B. Landsberger, M. Civil and others 
in Materials for the Sumerian Lexicon volumes 5-1 1) is much longer and has a character that 
differs in many respects from the Old Babylonian versions. In modern Assyriological literature, 
the late version is usually treated as the point of reference, so that the Nippur list of fish and 
birds is called 'forerunner to Urs-ra 18.' The correspondences are included here for ease of 
reference for the specialized Assyriological reader. 
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103' amar anzud mu5cn Anzud's chick 

104' sur 2 -du 3 muScn falcon 

105' sur 2 -du 3 mu5cn falcon 

106' bibad muScn duck 

107' bibad niga muScn fattened duck 

108' bibad niga sig 5 muSen quality fattened duck 

109' nuz bibad muSen duck's egg 

110' amar bibad muScn duck's chick 

111' inim-bal-bal mu5cn 'talkative bird' 

1 12' igira 2 mu5cn heron 

The passage illustrates some important characteristics of Ur 5 -ra. The lines 
099' and 100' represent the harrier together with a subspecies. 16 Anzud mu5en 
(101') is the mythological eagle (see § 2.3). The regular word for eagle (hu-ri 2 - 
j n musen) 1S omitted from the list, though one exemplar substitutes hu-ri 2 -in mu§en 
for anzud mu5en in 101'-103'. The falcon (sur 2 -du 3 mu5en ) is represented by two 
identical lines. This is the case because the Sumerian word has two different 
Akkadian translations. 17 The falcon entry closes a section on birds of prey. 
Other birds of prey (te 8 mu§en and te 8 -uz mu§en ) are found in a later section of the 
list, so that 'bird of prey' appears to be used as a category in the organization 
of the list, but not in a systematic fashion. Since bibad mu§en (duck) and 
igira 2 mu§en (heron) are both waterfowl, we may assume that the same holds 
true for inim-bal-bal mu5en , but that must remain speculative. The list contains 
several bird names that are not found anywhere else, or only very rarely. An 
example is d nin-ninna 2 -mas mu§en (line 100'), which is found in many local 
versions of the bird list but never appears in any other kind of text. Still, the 
present section demonstrates that there is some concern for relevance of the 
entries to usage in actual Sumerian writing. The fattened duck (107'- 108') is 
included because ducks were indeed fattened for consumption, as we know 
from numerous administrative documents. Similarly, duck's eggs (109') were 
eaten and are also attested in administration. The young of Anzud (103') plays 
a role in the Lugalbanda narrative and elsewhere in the literature. The ostrich 
(ga-nu n mu5en ) is the only other bird in the Nippur list for which chick and 
egg are listed (162-163'), no doubt because ostrich eggs were used as luxury 
items. The relevance rule, however, is counter-balanced by an associative 
rule that dictates that all birds listed with eggs should be listed with chicks 
and vice-versa - even though Anzud's egg or the chick of the ostrich do not 
seem to occur in any known context. 

Although in its written form Old Babylonian Urs-ra is a unilingual list, 
there are many indications that in the practice of teaching each word was 
provided with a translation in Akkadian. Since the immediate goal of these 



16 For a full discussion of these bird names see Chapter 9 sub d nin-ninna 2 . 

17 Surdii and kassusu; see Civil 1989, 19; and Black 1996, 3 1 with note 27. 
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exercises was to practice Sumerian writing, the Akkadian translations were 
rarely written down, they were memorized. We find evidence of the non- 
surviving Akkadian half of the list in only a handful of Akkadian glosses 
on a total of thousands of lexical exercise tablets. 18 The bilingual nature of 
the text explains the rather frequent occurrence of repeated entries, such as 
sur 2 -du 3 mu§en (falcon) in the example above. 

As an exercise, the bird list in Urs-ra is not in the first place concerned 
with abstract classification, not even with providing a comprehensive inven- 
tory of all known birds. The exercise is one step in a curriculum meant to 
impart Sumerian writing and the Sumerian language. The section on birds 
in Ur 5 -ra provides nearly all the bird names that appear in later stages of the 
education in proverbs and literary texts (§4.3). 

4.2.2. Extra- Curricular List: The Early Dynastic List of Birds in Nippur 

In addition to the curricular lexical lists there are a number of lexical 
compositions which were evidently known in Nippur, but which were not 
copied by pupils or only very rarely so. These extra-curricular lists are 
usually written on large tablets and in beautiful writing. One of these is the 
Early Dynastic list of Birds (or ED Birds), which is the subject of the present 
section. In order to put this text in its proper perspective, I will first discuss 
the extra-curricular lists in general. 

4.2.2. 1 . Extra-Curricular Lexical Lists 

Extra-curricular lists differ from curricular ones both textually and physically. 
Extra-curricular lists were very rarely written on ordinary exercise tablets. 
Usually they are found on larger tablets and inscribed in a careful hand. There 
is evidence that individuals in Nippur actually collected and stored sets of 
nicely executed extra-curricular lexical compositions - in marked contrast 
with the ordinary school exercise, which was thrown away after use. 

We may distinguish between two groups of extra-curricular lists. First 
there are lists closely related to curricular ones. An example is Syllable 
Alphabet A (SA A), 19 a very elementary exercise that was used to train the 



18 Further evidence comes from the school satire Eduba D where a reference is made to a 
lexical composition by its bilingual title lu 2 = su, even though this list is known to us only in 
unilingual Sumerian copies. See Civil 1985, 74. 

19 For SA A see Farber-Fliigge 1999. Despite its elementary nature, SA A is a remarkable text. 
SA A is the only Old Babylonian writing exercise for which an Ur III copy is known (MVN 
6 4). It thus predates the early Old Babylonian curricular reform (see §3.4.1), and this may 
well explain why unlike other Old Babylonian lists it was standardized all over Babylonia. SA 
A consists of meaningless syllable combinations (sometimes forming name elements), which, 
combined with the antiquity of the text triggered the imagination. There are commentaries to 
SA A (so-called Syllable Vocabularies) which provide fanciful Akkadian translations and there 
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correct execution of a number of frequent signs. This list, which was rigidly 
standardized, was part of the elementary scribal curriculum throughout 
Babylonia, with the exception of Nippur. In Nippur, a much more extended 
though closely related list, now called SA B, was used for the same purpose 
(see table 4-1). Several examples of SA A, however, are found in Nippur, 
most of these on well-formed tablets, in nice handwriting, containing the 
whole compilation. In Nippur SA A, was an extra-curricular list that was 
probably taught and copied, not as an elementary exercise (as everywhere 
else), but as a piece of traditional knowledge, a part of the Sumerian heritage. 
Similarly, besides numerous exercise tablets with the local Nippur version of 
Ur 5 -ra (described in §4.2.1), the excavations in Nippur also yielded several 
large tablets with a variant version of the same list. 20 These variant versions 
may, like the Nippur sources of SA A, represent the knowledge tradition of 
another city; they were not part of the regular curriculum. 

To illustrate the type of textual differences between curricular and the 
non-curricular Nippur Urs-ra a small section from a non-curricular bird list 
(CBS 4608+) is reproduced here side-by side with the corresponding items 
in the curricular version and in a local version, probably from Sippar: 

Table 4-3: Comparison of Ur 5 -ra versions 





Extra-curricular 


Nippur 






(CBS 4608+) 


Curricular 


Sippar Prism 


ga-nun muScn 


riiiOl 


161' 


Dii32 


nuz ga-nun mu§en 


riii02 


162' 


Dii33 


amarga-nun muScn 


riii03 


163' 


Dii34 


ai2-ra 2 -bu muSen 


riii04 


178' 


Di50 


ai2-ra2-min3 muSen 


riii05 


179' 


Di52 


u 3 -ku-ku mu5cn 


riii06 


97' 


Diii02 



The bird names in this section are shared by all three versions, but the 
sequence is different in each case. The Sippar prism inserts an item not 
known to the other versions (a 12 -ra2-bu-nita mu§en Di51). Occasionally the Urs- 
ra versions use different spellings of the same word, for instance gud-da mu§en 
(Sippar Dii47), gud-du 7 mu5en (Nippur Curricular 149') and gud-te mu5en (CBS 
3842+, Nippur extra-curricular). The comparison of the versions shows that 
the curricular and the extra-curricular Nippur versions differ in the same way 
as the local versions of Ur 5 -ra differ among each other. 



is a traditional association of SA A with a creation story (see Farber-Fliigge 1 999, in particular 

120-121). 

20 Two of these contain the section on fish and birds. These sections are edited in §8.2.2. 
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In one case we may identify a set of three such non-standard Ur 5 -ra 
tablets. The three tablets contained the full text of the Urs-ra divisions 2, 3, 
and 4 in a version that differs significantly from the curricular Nippur text - 
even though the divisions cover the same semantic fields and largely include 
the same items. Presumably the divisions 1, 5, and 6 existed as well, but so 
far no candidates have been identified. 

Table 4-4: Set of extra-curricular Ur 5 -ra tablets from Nippur 

Division 21 Extra-curricular exemplar 

2 N5137+N6054 22 

3 CBS6434(SLT51) 23 

4 CBS 3842 (SLT 76) (+) N 3755 (+) UM 29-16-225 24 

Apart from their deviant text the tablets in this set share two other charac- 
teristics. First, each of these is written in a very nice hand most probably 
in the same hand and second, the physical format of the tablets is most 
characteristic, with unusually thin sides. These tablets belong together; they 
were produced and probably owned by one and the same person. Somebody 
in Nippur was the proud owner of a nicely executed edition of Ur 5 -ra in a 
version that differed from the one at school. 

The second group of extra-curricular lists consists of Old Babylonian copies 
of third millennium lexical compositions. Thematic lists of words are known 
from the very beginning of cuneiform writing in late fourth millennium 
Uruk, including a list of trees and wooden objects, a list of domestic animals, 
a list of birds, a list of fish, a list of vessels, and a list of professions. 25 
Many of these lists were copied throughout the third millennium. The most 
conspicuous feature of this early lexical tradition is its textual stability; unlike 
Old Babylonian Urs-ra there are no local versions. The list of professions 
(ED Lu A), 26 which represents the bureaucratic hierarchy of late fourth 
millennium Uruk, was faithfully copied over a period of one and a half 
millennia, even though many of the professions and titles had long since gone 
out of use. The introduction of Ur 5 -ra in the early Old Babylonian period did 
not immediately put an end to this transmission process. For most of these 



21 For these divisions see §4.2.1. 

22 See MSL 7 197 (V 2 ) and 210 (Vn): N 6054 only. 

23 MSL 8/1 82 (V29). The section wild animals of this text will be treated by the author in a 
forthcoming publication. 

24 MSL 10 54 (V10) and 1 19 (A). The section on fish and birds of this tablet is published in the 
present study, § 8.2.2.1. 

2 5 On the archaic lists see Englund 1998, 82-1 10. 

26 On ED Lu A, see most recently Michalowski 2003. 
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so-called Early Dynastic (ED) lexical compilations, we now have at least one 
or two Old Babylonian exemplars. They are usually found on nice tablets 
which contained one such list in its entirety. Several of these tablets contain 
glosses, explaining the particularities of third millennium orthography. Early 
Dynastic lexical compositions from Old Babylonian Nippur also form sets, 
three of which are known to me: 

Table 4-5: Sets of ED lexical texts in Nippur 

Contains Physical Characteristics 

Setl ED Birds 27 Two-column tablets; formed and 

ED Fish 28 inscribed in similar way. 

Set 2 ED Lu A 2 ' Small six-sided prisms.30 

Sumerian Word List C 31 

Set 3 ED Pots and Garments 32 Relatively thin tablets; glosses in 
ED Plants 33 extremely small characters. 

ED Proverbs 34 

The existence of these sets indicates that in Nippur such compilations were 
purposely collected and studied. Exemplars of ED lexical texts with glosses 
demonstrate an interest in ancient orthography and awareness that these 
texts could not be read and understood with the ordinary tools employed 
for reading and writing. ED Birds is one of these extra-curricular lists, 
representing a kind of knowledge that was not at home in the regular 
classroom meetings of the eduba. 

4.2.2.2. ED Birds in Old Babylonian Nippur 

ED Birds occupied a place of some importance in the intellectual world of 
the Old Babylonian period. Together with two unprovenanced exemplars 35 
the Nippur copy of ED Birds is the last representative of a long line of 



27 CBS 1 1694 = SLT 73; edited in § 8.1.2. 

28 N 5867 (Plate 3); edited in §8.1.1. 

29 CBS 7845 (SLT 113)+Ni 1600+Ni 2528 (see MSL 12, 9 Wand Y). 

30 The striking similarity of the two pieces is visible on an old field photograph, now housed 
in the University of Pennsylvania Museum (see Plate 35). 

3i CBS 8237 ( SLT42)+Ni 1597. 

32 CBS 14130 (SLT 1 1)+CBS 13922. 

33 CBS 7094 (Civil and Biggs 1966, 9). 

34 UM 29-15-174 (Civil and Biggs 1966, 5)+BT 9 (Klein 2003). For the ED proverbs see most 
recently Alster 1991-1992. 

35 See §8.1.2. 
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transmission that went back to the inception of writing in about 3,200 
BCE. The text is known to have existed in Fara and Ebla around the middle 
of the third millennium, and is attested in at least two copies from the Ur III 
period. In the early Old Babylonian period the list was replaced by the section 
on birds in Ur 5 -ra, but the ED text was still known and continued to be copied 
occasionally. After the Old Babylonian period the whole early lexical corpus, 
including ED Birds, was forgotten. 

To an Old Babylonian scribe, many of the words in ED Birds were archaic 
or were written in an archaic orthography. It is not likely that the inventory 
of birds in southern Mesopotamia changed dramatically, so that we must 
assume that ED Birds includes approximately the same birds (though not 
necessarily the same words) as the relevant section in Urs-ra. Both lists 
begin with u 5 mu§en (goose), regarded as the bird par excellence, and the 
symbol of Nanse the goddess of birds and fish. Several bird names are shared 
by the two compilations in identical spelling: uz( muSen ) (duck), buru 4 mu5en 
(crow) and ga-nun mu§en (ostrich). Many entries in ED Birds, however, are 
not found in Old Babylonian Urs-ra, for instance nin-us mu§en (ED Birds 24), 
a word for a kind of raptor, attested at least once in a literary text. There 
may be several reasons why a certain entry from the ancient list did not 
end up in Old Babylonian Urs-ra. It is likely that some bird names fell 
out of use, and were replaced by new ones. In other cases the equivalence 
between a word in ED Birds and an entry in Ur 5 -ra may be obscured 
by orthographic changes. The ED entry adab (UD.NUN) mu§en , for instance, 
is spelled a 12 -ra 2 -bu muSen in Ur 5 -ra (see also below). To a scribe who had 
graduated from the Nippur eduba, therefore, ED Birds contained familiar 
bird names as well as unusual ones or unusual spellings with an archaic 
ring. 

Old Babylonian copies of ED Birds are rare, in particular when compared 
to Ur 5 -ra; but numbers are misleading here and do not reflect the importance 
or status of the text in the cultural context. Quite to the contrary, the 
copies of Ur 5 -ra were mainly produced by beginning students, representing 
ordinary class notes, whereas the single Nippur exemplar of ED Birds 
belongs to a set of early lexical lists and may well have been a showcase 
exemplar. 

An indirect indication that despite the low number of surviving copies 
ED Birds was well known in this period is the remarkable fact that several 
bird names in the ED list appear in Middle Babylonian and later versions of 
Urs-ra, even though they are not known from Old Babylonian exemplars. 
This, for instance, is the case for seg 5 -seg 5 mu§en . More interesting is the case of 
the a 12 -ra 2 -bu muSen , a kind of waterfowl. In the early period this bird name was 
written UD.NUN mu§en , to be read adab. In Old Babylonian Ur 5 -ra the entry 
UD.NUN mu§en had been replaced by a 12 -ra 2 -bu muSen , representing a slightly 
different interpretation of the phonological realization of the word. In later 
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recensions of the list, however, we find both versions of the name. The ancient 
spelling UD.NUN mu§en (or some variant thereof) and the modernized entry 
a 12 -ra2-bu mu§en were both retained. 36 

The existence of Old Babylonian copies of ED Birds demonstrates that 
the third millennium list was known, at least in some restricted circles. The re- 
appearance of old bird names and old orthographies in post-Old Babylonian 
Ur 5 -ra shows that some of the knowledge in ED Birds survived, even when 
the compilation itself was eventually forgotten. 

4.2.3 . Uses ofCurricular and Extra-Curricular Lists in Nippur 

Whereas Urs-ra is known to have functioned in the elementary curriculum 
of the scribal school, no immediate use of the ED lists is apparent. They are 
relics of the early history of writing and that, supposedly, is what they are all 
about: to establish a relationship with a venerable tradition. 

None of the Old Babylonian copies of ED lexical texts from Nippur has a 
precise archaeological context. This deprives us of the possibility to analyze 
ownership and use of these tablets on an empirical basis, so that we are largely 
reduced to speculation on this point. The ED lexical texts contain a type of 
knowledge that is indeed different from the knowledge in the school version 
of Urs-ra. The entries in ED Birds are not related to a contemporary need; 
they are given by tradition. ED Birds is a piece of knowledge that refers back 
to earlier periods, archaic knowledge with little relevance to contemporary 
writing practices. 

The famous 'HouseF' in Nippur, which yielded hundreds of school tablets 
of all possible curricular levels, did not yield a single copy of an ED lexical 
text or any other extra-curricular list. 37 We might be tempted, therefore, to 
construct an absolute opposition between the two groups of lexical texts 
in terms of practical scribal knowledge (Ur 5 -ra) as against knowledge for 
its own sake, as an asset in itself (ED lexical lists). However, this contrast 
between the place and use of the two list types should not be exaggerated. On 
the one hand, extra-curricular lists were occasionally used in class. Among 
the Nippur tablets there are a few examples of extra-curricular texts that were 
inscribed on typical exercise tablets. 38 The ED lists were apparently known 
to the teacher and were therefore available to him when for some reason he 
wanted to introduce them in class. On the other hand, we should also not 



36 For the details see the entry ai2-ra 2 -bu nnulen in Chapter 9. 

37 See Robson 2001. 

38 There is one example of an ED lexical text: N 5566+N 5583+N 5651+N 7441+N 7454 
(+) N 5655 (+) N 7444 (Type II; unpublished) has an extract from Nigga on the obverse, ED Lu 
A on the reverse. Furthermore, there are a few cases of SA A (not a curricular text in Nippur) 
and a text related to S a (in Nippur regularly replaced by Proto-Ea). 
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overemphasize the practical educational value of the curricular lists. Many 
bird names in Ur 5 -ra never appear anywhere else; Ur 5 -ra had a value in and 
of itself, preserving words and expressions for their own sake. 

The knowledge acquired in the scribal school had a symbolic value that 
served to distinguish a scribe from the common man. Michalowski 1991 
has argued that the knowledge of a common set of lexical and literary 
compositions was an element in creating a social group, a group of loyal 
bureaucrats. Education is not only aimed at imparting knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes, but is also (or, some would say, primarily) used to create appropriate 
differences between groups of people. Knowledge is a way to define one's 
place in society; it is, in Bourdieu's terms, cultural capital that may be 
employed alongside economic and social capital (Bourdieu 1979). The kind 
of knowledge that we encounter in lexical lists is academic knowledge, 
not directly related to a practical problem or a skill, but rather the kind of 
knowledge that defines a person as member of an elite. 

The future scribes who learned Urs-ra were on their way to being initi- 
ated into Sumerian language, Sumerian history and the Sumerian heritage. 
Knowledge of ED Birds defined a probably even smaller circle of scribes as 
guardians of ancient and arcane traditions. 

Curricular and extra-curricular lists may have shared approximately the 
same institutional background but their distribution was different. Curricular 
lists were copied and learned by every schoolboy; the extra-curricular lists 
were owned by the elite within the elite. The ones who collected esthetically 
pleasing sets of archaic knowledge were probably involved in education as 
teachers; they may have belonged to a group that we would call 'academics,' 
or professors. 



4.3. Correlations Between Bird Lists and Literary Vocabulary 

The knowledge of Sumerian writing and language as represented by the 
curricular lists prepared the pupil for studying literary texts in the next 
stage of his education. By copying the literary tradition, the pupils were 
introduced to a Sumerian history, a Sumerian heritage (§3.5). In this section 
I will analyze the relation between the vocabulary in the curricular lists and 
the vocabulary encountered in literary texts. Ideally, the question should be 
pursued on a more general level, including all curricular and extra-curricular 
lists known to have circulated in Nippur and the full vocabulary of the literary 
tradition - an impossible task for the present. I will restrict myself here to 
the bird names, and I will argue that Nanse and the Birds draws its avian 
vocabulary mainly (or exclusively?) from ED Birds (§4.4), whereas bird 
names in the literary and proverbial corpus at large (§4.3) are nearly all to 
be found in curricular Ur 5 -ra. 
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For this discussion, I will make a distinction between proverbs (§4.3.1) 
and literary texts (§4.3.2). This distinction is relevant because proverbs 
belong to elementary education and form a single corpus with the lexical 
texts. Proverbs and lexical extracts are frequently found on one and the 
same tablet. One of the main sources for the Nippur list of fish and birds 
combines the lexical exercise with an extract from Proverb Collection 2. 39 
The proverbs contain many unusual words and sign values and may well have 
been designed to practice in context those words and values that the pupils 
had just acquired through copying lexical compositions. In curricular terms, 
therefore, proverbs are much closer to the lists than the literary texts are. 

The results of our analyses for the proverbial and the literary corpus are 
largely the same: the great majority of the bird names encountered here are 
found in the bird section of Urs-ra. Among the literary texts, however, there 
are a few examples of compositions which use archaic or archaizing words, 
probably to signal the (real or imagined) antiquity of the text. 

4.3.1. Birds in Proverbs 

What is the correlation between the bird list in Ur 5 -ra and the avian vocab- 
ulary of the proverbs? In other words: to what degree do the lists prepare 
the pupils for the vocabulary they are going to encounter in more advanced 
classes? A nice example of a proverb with a bird name is Sumerian Proverb 
Collection (SP) 2 70:40 

kug-zu kas-a Cunning is the fox, 

su-lu2 mu5en segn ba-an-[gi4] the sulu bird croaks. 

The cunning of the fox is as proverbial in Sumerian as it is in European lan- 
guages. Sumerian su-lu 2 literally means 'hand of a man' (or 'human hand'), 
although this may well be a secondary etymology. In Akkadian, however, the 
bird is called hazu, which probably means 'croaker,' or similar. The proverb 
may be interpreted as contrasting a cunning person with somebody who is 
full of hot air, and uses an association that only works with the Akkadian 
translation of the bird's name. This cross-linguistic aspect, so to speak, of 



3'J CBS 14158+UM 29-15-499+N 3976+N 5085+N 6061; see §8.2.1: Ni 11-01; and Alster 
1997, 41 source PP. The proverbs on this tablet (on the obverse) represent the new exercise, 
the extract from Urs-ra (on the reverse) is a repetition of an earlier one. Such combinations of 
two different exercises are very common on Old Babylonian exercise tablets (so-called Type II 
tablets). 

40 Most recent edition is Alster 1997, 60. Alster's score demonstrates that none of the sources 
preserves the final sign (confirmed by the photographs of EE, KK, and MM in Gordon 1959, 
plates 47, 50, and 51). I would prefer to read ba-an-[gi4-gi 4 ], but there may be no room for 
a second GI4 on the tablets. By lack of explicit case endings in the Sumerian the present 
interpretation of the proverb remains uncertain. 
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4.3. Correlations Between Bird Lists and Literary Vocabulary 

the proverb demonstrates the fundamental bilingual nature of the educational 
practice - even though the Akkadian is rarely visible in our sources. As might 
be expected, the vocabulary of bird names attested in the proverbs is very 
close to the bird list: 

Table 4-6: Birds in Nippur Proverbs 



Bird Name 41 


Translation 


Collection 42 


Nippur 


ED 


a-zag-gun 3 


waterfowl 


8.C3 


79' 


4 


ai2-ra2-bu 


waterfowl 


6.39 


178' 


5 


an-ti-ri2-gU7 43 


wren 


5.1 


154' 


78 


[bi 2 -z]a-za mu5cn -gU3- 




8* 


189' 


101 


balag-ga2-k[ar- 










girs-za-na] 










buru4 


crow 


3.182 = 7.92 44 ;21.A5 


88' 


21 


bura 5 


sparrow 


1.18 


117' 


111 


dar 


francolin 


6.33; 8* 


82' 


47 


e-sig 


edible bird 


6.48; 21.A5 


158' 


61 


gU2-sur-ra 


edible bird 


6.48 





142 


he 2 -us2 


waterfowl 


8* 


142' 


100 


ir 7 -sag 


pigeon 


6.32 


183' 


18 


kur-gi 4 


(domestic) goose 


15.C15 


171' 





su-din 


bat 


6.46 


185' 


125 


SU-I112 


waterfowl 


2.70 


95' 





u 5 


goose 


6.46; 19.D2 


75' 


1 


U5-munu4 




Ni 5327« 


128a' 4 <> 


136 


uga 


raven 


1.128'; 8.C2 


91' 


44 


um 


waterfowl 


6.21*; 6.29-31; 

19.D3-5;21.A14 


41 
173' 




LIZ 


duck 


15C15 


131' 


15 



With only one exception all birds in the preserved sections of the Nip- 
pur proverb collections are represented in the list of birds in Urs-ra. The 
exception (gu 2 -sur-ra) is interesting by itself, because it demonstrates an un- 
certainty on the part of the copyists: the sources disagree in the classification 
of gu 2 -sur-ra as a bird or a fish. 47 



41 Determinative (musen) omitted. For individual bird names see Chapter 9. 

42 References to Alster 1997, whith additions in Veldhuis 2000 (indicated by an asterisk). It 
should be noted that Collection 6 is the final section of Collection 2, so that the large majority 
of bird proverbs is found in the Collections 2+6 and 8. Proverbs not attested in Nippur sources 
are left out of consideration. 

43 This bird name does not appear in SP 3.5 (as suggested by Alster 1997), since none of the 
duplicates has the musen determinative. For a discussion of SP 3.5, see most recently Civil 
2002, 65-68. 

44 One of the duplicates has BURU 5 ; the others read buru 4 mu§en . 

45 Alster 1997, p. 296. The fragment is unplaced 

46 The item u 5 -munu4 mu§en appears in only one manuscript of Urs-ra, while it is skipped in at 
least two others. 

47 For the details see Chapter 9: gu 2 -sur muSen . 
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IV. Knowledge and Scholarship 

Nearly all bird names in the proverbs are also found in ED Birds, but 
knowledge of this text would not significantly add to one's preparation for 
tackling the proverb corpus. 

In conclusion, the pupils knew the birds in the proverbs if they had paid 
attention while copying the bird section of Urs-ra. The opposite statement 
is not true: not all birds in the list are found in the proverbs. Since the 
collections of proverbs are incomplete it is possible, and indeed likely, that 
we will detect new proverbs with more birds. It is not probable, however, 
that the full inventory of birds in Urs-ra will thus be found in proverbial 
context. The presence in SP 8 48 of the bi 2 -za-za muSen -gU3-balag-ga2-kar-gir 5 -za- 
na is remarkable. Apart from this one attestation the bird only appears in 
lexical contexts and may have had no life outside of the lexical tradition. 
This long and unwieldy bird name in the proverb may well be a conscious 
reference to an earlier element of the curriculum: the list of birds. 

4.3.2. Birds in the Literary Tradition 

The last phase of education consisted of copying literary texts of varying 
complexity. The order of the compositions studied and the educational role 
of individual texts has been subject of some recent studies. 49 The correlation 
between the lists of birds and the literary corpus will again be summarized 
in a table. 

The following table is based upon a large sample of Sumerian literary 
texts, excluding Nanse and the Birds and the related composition Home of 
the Fish, which will both be discussed separately in § 4.4. Though not exhaus- 
tive, the sample will suffice to discuss the relationship between the list of birds 
in Urs-ra and the bird names in the literary corpus. 50 Only those compositions 
that are attested in Old Babylonian Nippur are considered relevant here. 

Table 4-7: Birds in Nippur Literary Texts 

Nippur ED 
Bird name 51 Literary Text 52 Ur 5 -ra Birds 

a-zag-gun3 waterfowl 1.5.1 Nanna-Su'en's Journey to 79' 4 

Nippur 174; 282 



48 See N 3852 in Veldhuis 2000, 392 and 398 fig. 6. The proverb is unfortunately incomplete 
and may not be understood. 

49 See in particular Vanstiphout 1979; Tinney 1999; and Robson 2001. 

50 The collection is based upon the corpus of texts published in February 2003 in the Electronic 
Text Corpus of Sumerian Literary Texts by Black, et al. 1998-. To this are added a number of 
passages that were collected haphazardly, or simply happened to come to my attention. 

51 Determinative (musen) omitted. For individual bird names see Chapter 9. 

52 The number preceding the title of the composition refers to the catalogue number in ETCSL 
(Black, etal. 1 998-). 



4.3. Correlations Between Bird Lists and Literary Vocabulary 



Bird name 

ai2-ra2-bu 

al-ti-ri 2 -gU7 
anzud 
bibad 
bibra 

bi r5 (musen) 



buni4 



waterfowl 

wren 

mythical eagle 
duck 

locust 



bunts 


sparrow 


buni5-az 




buru5-habrud 


partridge 


dar 


francolin 



Literary Text 

1.1.3 Enki and the World Order 439 
4.80.1 Temple Hymns 513 

5.5.4 Song of the Hoe 83 
passim 

5.3.3 Winter and Summer 99 
5.3.3 Winter and Summer 99 

1.6.2 The Exploits of Ninurta 94 

5.6.3 Farmer's Instructions 66 
2.4.2.04 Sulgi D 176 

1.3.2 Inana and Ebih 76 

1.8.2.1 Lugalbanda in the Mountain 
Cave 32 

2.2.2 Lament for Ur 275 

5.3.3 Winter and Summer 279 
passim 

1.8.2.2 Lugalbanda II 38 

1.4.4 Inana and Bilulu 137-140 
1.1.1 Enki andNinhursag 12 

1.1.3 Enki and the World Order 228 
4.06.1 Hendursaga A 25 
5.4.11 Diatribe BB9 



Nippur 


ED 


Urs-ra 


Birds 


178' 


5 


154' 


78 


101' 


145 


106' 








" 


95 




147' 




21 





117' 


111 





113 


125' 





82' 


47 



e-sig 


edible bird 


5.3.3 Winter and Summer 99 


158' 


61 


ga-nun 


ostrich 


5.5.1 Ludigira to his Mother 52 


161' 


26 


gan-gam 


wader 


1.1.3 Enki and the World Order 187 
1.8.2.2 Lugalbanda II 248 


86' 


36 


GURs-gal 




5.3.6 Silver and Copper D82 








d ha-ia 3 


peacock 


1.1.3 Enki and the World Order 229 


170' 




hu-ri2-in 


imperial eagle 


passim 


101' 


28 


igira2 


heron 


5.9.2 Heron and Turtle, passim 


112' 





ir 7 -sag 


pigeon 


1.8.2.3 Enmerkar and the Lord of 
Aratta 115; 187; 487 


183' 


18 


ki-ib 


waterfowl 


1.8.2.2 Lugalbanda II 159 


138' 


84 


kud-da 




1.5.1 Nanna-Su'en's Journey to Nippur 
[170]; 27853 


143' 


98 


kur-gLt 


goose 


1.8.2.4 Enmerkar and Ensuhgirana, 

passim 
4.20.1 Ningublaga A 54 
5.6.a Goose and Raven, passim 55 


171' 





(kur-gi 4 ) 


clipped goose 


5.3.3 Winter and Summer 99 56 


172 





su-ur3-ra 










mus-gu 7 


yellow bird 


4.80.2 Kes Temple Hymn 50 





132 


d nin-ninna2 57 


harrier 


1.4.3 Dumuzid's Dream 35; 60 


99' 


67 



2.4.2.01 Sulgi A 60 
4.06.1 Hendursaga A 83 



53 Uncertain interpretation. See Chapter 9 sub TAR ]T 

54 ISET 2 2 Ni 4212 obv. 7' (see Civil 1976, 84) 



No standard line numbering has been 
established for this composition as yet. 

55 For this composition, see most recently Volk 1995, 148 and note 634 with references to 
earlier literature. 

56 Read [buru 5 -ba-su]-ur 5 -ra in ETCSL, but that reconstruction seems less likely. 

57 Traditionally two bird names are distinguished: d nin-ninna 2 mu§en and d nin-sara 2 muSen but this 
distinction is based on erratic evidence. See the entry in Chapter 9. 
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IV. Knowledge and Scholarship 









Nippur 


ED 


Bird name 




Literary Text 

4.20.1 Ningublaga A 58 
4.28.1 Nungal A 50 59 


Ur 5 -ra 


Birds 


d nin-us 


bird of prey 


2.4.2.18 SulgiR21 





24 


sim 


swallow 


1.8.2.1 Lugalbanda in the Mountain 

Cave 411 
2.2.3 Lament for Sumer and Ur 37 
4.07.2 InanaB 105 


96 
148' 




su-din 


bat 


2.4.2.04 Sulgi D 182«° 
4.07.2 InanaB 35 


125 
185' 




sur 2 -du3 


falcon 


passim 


104' 


25 


teg 


buzzard/ 


4.06.1 Hendursaga A 81 


129' 


13 




vulture 








turtle 


turtledove 


passim 


180' 


19 


tumi2-gur4 


rock dove 


1.8.1.2 Gilgames and the Bull of 

Heaven D50 
1.8.2.2 Lugalbanda II 243 


181' 


20 


U3-ku-ku 




2.1.5 Cursing of Agade 259 

2.2.6 Lament for Eridug 82 


97' 





u 5 


wild goose 


1.1.3 Enki and the World Order 297 

1.8.2.2 Lugalbanda II 220 

1.8.2.3 Enmerkar and the Lord of 
Aratta 436 

4.80.2 Kes Temple Hymn 50 
5.3.6 Silver and Copper D82 


75' 


1 


U5-W2 


swan 


1.5.1 Nanna-Su'en's Journey to 

Nippur [172]; 280 
4.13.02 NannaB 35; 37 


76' 


8 


uga 


raven 


passim 


91' 


44 


lj2(niuSen) 


duck 


4.08.16 Dumuzid-Inana P B23 
5.3.6 Silver and Copper D83 


131' 


15 



Six bird names are attested frequently: anzud mu§en (the mythological eagle); 
buru 5 mu5en (sparrow, or perhaps more general: 'little bird'); hu-ri 2 -in mu5en 
(eagle); sur 2 -du 3 muSen (falcon); tu muSen (dove); and uga mu§en (raven). Of these, 
hu-ri 2 -in mu§en does not appear in the standard Nippur list, but, as we have seen 
above, one exemplar has hu-ri 2 -in mu5en as a variant for anzud mu§en (§4.2.1). 
Most other birds appear only once in the literary corpus, some two or three 
times. The large majority of these bird names is found in the same spelling 
as in the Nippur list. This, by itself, is worth noticing since bird names in 
Sumerian are relatively unstable in spelling, probably a result of the fact that 
many of them are onomatopoetic. 61 



58 ISET 2 2 Ni 42 1 2 rev. 2 (see Civil 1 976, 84). No standard line numbering has been established 
for this composition as yet. 

59 See now Attinger 2003. 

60 For this line see now Black 2003, 41. 

61 Sumerian writing is a mixed logographic - syllabographic system (§1.2). Logographic 
spellings, which, by their nature, do not represent diachronic or dialectic variations of the 
underlying word, are much more stable than syllabographic ones. Onomatopes (including many 
bird names) are likely to be written syllabographically and may change beyond recognition. 
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4.3. Correlations Between Bird Lists and Literary Vocabulary 

Five bird names are not found in Ur5-ra: bibra mu§en ; buru 5 -az mu§en ; GUR 8 - 
g a [musen- mus-gu 7 mu§en ; and nin-us mu5en . Each of these five names is attested 
only once in Old Babylonian literature. In some of these cases it is likely 
that an archaic word is used to signal the antiquity of the composition. Three 
out of the five are known from ED Birds and other pre-Old Babylonian 
texts: buru 5 -az muien ; mus-gu 7 mu5en ; and nin-us mu5en . Sulgi R (nin-us mu§en ) is 
presumably from the Ur III period; the Kes Temple Hymn (mus-gu 7 mu§en ) 
even goes back to much earlier times. Lugalbanda II (buru 5 -az mu5en ) is 
known to have existed in the Ur III period. In addition, Lugalbanda II 248 
has the spelling gam3-gam 3 muSen (rather than the standard Nippur orthography 
gan-gam mu§en ), which is an archaic orthography known from ED Birds and 
from an Ur III administrative record. 

A similar explanation may hold for GUR8-gal mu§en in Silver and Copper, 
since this text consistently employs Ur III orthography 62 The word may 
be identical with gir-gi-lu mu5en (gull), which is found in numerous different 
spellings. Unfortunately, no other attestations of this particular writing have 
been identified so far. 

For bibra muien (Winter and Summer), another kind of explanation must 
be sought. The Sumerian word bibra designates a (stone) vessel and is only 
secondarily used as a nickname for a bird, probably a chicken-like species. 
As it turns out, the word does appear in Ur 5 -ra, although not in the section 
on birds, but among the stone objects (see Chapter 9). 

The discussion above demonstrates that there is a fair, though not precise, 
match between the bird names in the lexical and the literary traditions from 
Nippur. Since bird names changed over time in pronunciation and spelling, 
and since many of the compositions listed may have had a long period 
of transmission, we may conclude that these bird names were, with few 
exceptions, adapted to the standard spelling of the Old Babylonian period 
as established in Ur 5 -ra. Yet, Ur 5 -ra is not a concordance of the literary 
tradition; the list of birds contains a number of items that do not appear 
anywhere in the proverbial or literary tradition. The lexical text has an 
existence and a structure in and by itself, and there may have been a variety 
of other reasons, not known to us, to include one or another bird name. 63 



62 One might speculate that Silver and Copper was used in the eduba to teach Ur III 
orthography. 

63 The gambi mu§en , for instance (Nippur list 81'), appears in an Emesal ritual text (CT 58, 1 1 33 
gambi mu§en ; with parallel in CT 15, 1931 ga-ni). Whether this text was known in Old Babylonian 
Nippur (where ritual texts were rarely put to writing) is unknown. 
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IV. Knowledge and Scholarship 

4.3.3. Correlations: Conclusion 

In conclusion, for both the proverbs and the literary corpus, Ur 5 -ra provides 
almost all necessary bird names. The student who paid attention in the ele- 
mentary phase would rarely encounter a problem with his avian vocabulary 
later on. Knowledge of ED Birds would add very little for understanding the 
Sumerian literary corpus. We have argued however, that Old Babylonian ed- 
ucation was not exclusively practice-oriented. The literary heritage (Chapter 
3) and the curricular lexical tradition formed a cultural capital designed to 
distinguish the scribal elite, those who knew Sumerian, from the population 
at large. For knowledge, being irrelevant may actually be some kind of a 
plus. The less useful knowledge is, the more easily it may be used for mak- 
ing precise social distinctions. The fact that ED Birds was still copied even 
though it added little or nothing relevant to the scribal knowledge of those 
who studied it, may indicate that this text contained knowledge of an even 
more distinguished kind. 

4.4. Bird Lists and Nanse and the Birds 

We may now use the evidence collected in §4.2 and §4.3 to evaluate and 
define the knowledge of bird names in Nanse and the Birds. In distinction 
to the general picture of Sumerian literature it appears that Nanse and the 
Birds depends for its avian vocabulary on the arcane extra-curricular list ED 
Birds, rather than on the bird list in Urs-ra. The following table shows the 
correspondences between bird names in Nanse and the Birds, Ur 5 -ra and 
ED Birds. 64 It should be recalled that Nanse and the Birds is not completely 
preserved so that we do not have the full inventory of bird names in this 
composition. 

Table 4-8: Birds in Nanse and the Birds 



Nanse and the Birds 65 




Nippur Urs-ra 


ED birds 


a-dar-dar-ra 


D20 





121 


ai2-ra2-bu 


43 


178' 


5 


anzud 


30 


101' 


145 


b[uru5]-az 


B4 





113 


dar 


D18 


82' 


47 


dU7-U§2 


D19 


142' 


100 


dub2-dub2-bu 


C15 


156' 






64 In various cases there are considerable differences in spelling. 

65 Determinative (musen) omitted. For individual bird names see Chapter 9. 
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4.4. Bird Lists and Nanse and the Birds 



Nanse and the Birds 




Nippur Urs-ra 


ED birds 


dur 


D15 





10 


dur-dar 


D26 





148 


[e-sig]? 


D4 


158' 


61 


ga-nun 


46 


161' 


26 


[gam]bi([ ].KID) 


59 


81' 


2 


girii6-i-lu 


C12 


187' 


143 


giris-sita3-na 


Dll 


160' 


88 


gu 2 -bi-gu 2 -zag-ga 


C17 








gU2-sur ?66 


60 





142 


gu 3 -kes 2 


D22 





123 


d ha-ia3 


50 


170' 





ha-mun 


D14 


128a' 


136 


hu-ri2-in 


39 


101' 


28 


igi-gestin-na 


D16 


151' 


139 


musen inim-bal-bal 


C7 


111' 





kisi6-bar 


C9 





59 


kisi6-bar gu-ru-ug 


CIO 





60 


li-li-bi-sig 


C13 


159' 


62 


mus-gU7 


B6 


67 


132 


nig-guri i -mu-du-um 


C4 


152' 





nu-erim2-la2 


D27 








SAL. SAL 


C8 








sim 


D20 


148' 


96 


sipad 


D25 


113' 


146 


se 2 i 


C14 


115' 


40 


seg 5 -seg 5 


C16 





147 


su-ur3 


D23 


172' 





te 8 


54 


129' 


13 


tes-uz 


55 


130' 


14 


ti-gi4-lu 


D6 


165' 


119 


ti-ri2-da 


D28 





77 


turn 12 


D7 


180' 


19 


tumi2-gur4 


D8 


181' 


20 


TUM-kes 2 


D21 








U3-ku-ku 


D24 


97' 





u 5 


1 


75' 


1 


u 5 -bi2 


B9/D9 


76' 


8 


us-dar 


D9 


176' 


109 


UD.DU 


Cll 





31? 


urn? 


B8 


173' 


41 



66 The reading of the word in Nanse and the Birds is questionable. 

67 See CBS 3842+ rii02' and CBS 4608 ri02'A (§ 8.2.2: non-curricular versions of Ur 5 -ra). 
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IV. Knowledge and Scholarship 

The table demonstrates that out of 47 bird names in the extant sections of 
Nanse and the Birds 3 1 (or 66 %) appear in Nippur Ur 5 -ra. Given the fact 
that throughout the literary and proverbial corpus bird names that are not 
found in Ur 5 -ra are exceedingly rare, this is a remarkably low percentage. 
Moreover, several bird names appear in deviant spelling (du 7 -us 2 mu5en ; girii 6 -i- 
| u musen- ha-mun mu§en ; li-li-bi-sig mulen ; musen inim-bal-bal), again a phenomenon 
that is very rare in the literature at large. One may add here the bird names in 
the companion composition Home of the Fish, where only one out of four 
is known from Nippur Urs-ra: 68 

Table 4-9: Birds in Home of the Fish 



Home of the Fish 




Nippur Ur 5 - 


■ra 


ED birds 


a k an musen 


C2 










ki-ib mu5cn 


CIO 


138' 




84 


kisi 6 -bar muSen 


C7 







59 


ubur muScn 


C4 











The bird names in Nanse and the Birds are better represented by ED Birds. 
Out of 47 birds 37 (or 79%) may be identified with an entry in the ED list. 
This percentage, however, is almost certainly too low, due to the com- 
plexities in evaluating the words in this list. By way of example the evidence 
for kisi 6 -bar mu5en and kisi 6 -bar mu5en gu (2) -ru-ug mu§en (Nanse and the Birds C9 
and CIO) will be discussed in some detail. Kisi 6 -bar mu5en may be a kind of 
egret or similar bird. Gu 2 -m-ug mu5en is probably related to the word for wild 
goose (kur-gi 4 muSen or Akkadian kurku). Rather than interpreting Nanse and 
the Birds line CIO as 'gull and goose' I propose to see gu 2 -ru-ug mu§en here 
as a qualification of kisi 6 -bar muien , because of the following entries in the ED 
list (lines 59-60): 

Fara: Ebla: Nippur (OB) 

bar muScn gis-bar mu§en [k]isi6-bart mu§en ] 

bar-MUN muScn gis-bar-gu 2 mu5cn [k]isi 6 -bar-g[u-(x) mu s<=n] 

The versions from Fara and Ebla from the mid third millennium both tend to 
abbreviate. The Ebla version, moreover, frequently includes syllabic writings 
(see Pettinato in MEE 3, pp. 118-120). Without the Old Babylonian copy, 
one would not have guessed that bar mu5en (Fara) and gis-bar mu§en (Ebla) equal 
kisi 6 -bar muSen in Nanse and the Birds. The second entry is broken in the 



68 A similar comparison of the fish names in Home of the Fish with Old Babylonian and 
ED fish lists is impossible because the reconstruction of the fish list in Urs-ra is still very 
incomplete (see §8.2.1). 
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4.5. Conclusion 

OB Nippur version, but begins with kisi 6 -bar-g[u-...]. This is confirmed by 
the Ebla text which has gis-bar-gu 2 mu5en . It is likely that the Ebla item is 
an abbreviation and that the Nippur text had kisi 6 -bar-g[u-ru-ug mu§en ], almost 
identical with the word in Nanse and the Birds. 69 

Over the centuries, the orthography of the bird names in ED Birds 
changed so much that any comparison between the Old Babylonian text of 
Nanse and the Birds and mid-third millennium lists is extremely hazardous. 
The example demonstrates the necessity of using in the comparison the 
Old Babylonian version of ED Birds, the version that was available to Old 
Babylonian scholars and scribes. This, however, is in many cases impossible, 
because only two Old Babylonian copies are available, 70 which cover the 
lines 59-1 16 (in part rather fragmentary), or somewhat over 1/3 of the entire 
list. It is likely, although for the time being impossible to prove, that in fact all 
bird names in Nanse and the Birds are taken from the ED Bird list as it was 
known in Old Babylonian scribal centers. The kisi 6 -bar muSen is unknown in 
Old Babylonian Ur 5 -ra (and in all later versions of Ur 5 -ra known today). The 
sequence kisi 6 -bar mu§en , kisi 6 -bar muien -gu-ru-ug muien in Nanse and the Birds is 
a conscious reference to ED Birds. 



4.5. Conclusion 

How, then, may we evaluate the location of Nanse and the Birds in the 
Old Babylonian landscape of knowledge? Written knowledge in ancient 
Mesopotamia almost exclusively takes the form of lists; the format of the 
list signals a claim to knowledge. Nanse and the Birds is not a list; it is a 
narrative text with a narrative structure; in the bird descriptions, however, it 
comes as close to a list as one can get. The text seems to be designed in a way 
that connects to typical knowledge texts, to suggest that there is a claim to 
knowledge here. This claim is not so much ornithological in nature, but rather 
refers to the type of knowledge that was valued most among contemporary 
intellectuals: knowledge of Sumerian language and writing. 

The compiler of Nanse and the Birds was acquainted with both Ur 5 -ra 
and ED Birds, and he composed a text that enabled him to use this knowledge. 
The inclusion of many bird names from the ED list, including at least one 
more or less explicit reference, indicates that Nanse and the Birds lays a 
claim to higher knowledge in the realms of Sumerian bird names, taking 



69 Significantly, the only other place in Sumerian literature where kisi 6 -bar mu§en is mentioned is 
in the related composition Home of the Fish, Section C7. There is another remarkable lexical 
(or orthographic) link between the two texts. The azagur-fish is well known from administrative 
documents. The spelling a-zag-gurn kli6 , however, appears only in Home of the Fish (115) and 
Nanse and the Birds (CI 1). 

70 A third is in private possession and was not available to me. 
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IV. Knowledge and Scholarship 

account of not only the common words, known by every school boy from his 
Ur 5 -ra classes, but also (or even mainly?) the archaic words, preserved in an 
ancient list known only by the academics of the time. 

The analysis of the Old Babylonian knowledge texts - curricular and 
extra-curricular - demonstrates that knowledge of Sumerian and Sumerian 
writing is the kind of knowledge that was appreciated and found fit for 
formal education. This knowledge, ideally, not only included the practical 
skills needed for producing administrative tablets, but also covered abstruse 
Sumerian vocabulary and signs, and aspects of the history of orthography. 
The system of cuneiform writing was the subject of academic knowledge - 
as well as its medium. 

It is not hard to see why this knowledge was valued so highly and why 
the ancient scribes committed so much of their time and energy to what may 
look as utterly irrelevant trivia. Sumerian language and Sumerian writing are 
part of the Sumerian heritage (§3.5), and therefore part of the identity these 
scribes created for themselves. 

Nanse and the Birds, however, is not exclusively about language and 
writing. It also has a narrative content in which the Lagas goddess Nanse and 
the mythical bird Anzud appear in an etiology of avian diversity. Teaching 
this text, therefore, is also relevant for handing down the knowledge of the 
religious and literary traditions of Sumer. Religion, literature, and knowledge 
are thus inextricably woven together in this composition, not by any conscious 
effort, but because they were never separated. 
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5.1. The Comparative Nature of Studying an Ancient Culture 

A modern reader of Nanse and the Birds will most likely classify the text 
intuitively as literary; the question is how far we are justified to do so. We 
are all well acquainted with the concept of literature in the form of novels, 
poetry, and drama and with the value judgments that distinguish a literary 
work of art from a trivial text. Reading a good piece of literature so much 
belongs to our daily experience - at least as a theoretical possibility that one 
would like to have time for - that we tend to forget that the very concept 
is shaped by a complex web of actors. Modern literature is not exclusively 
created by authors, nor is the admittance to its hallowed realm regulated by 
some authoritative body. The actors who define what is literary and what 
is not include readers, authors, reviewers, bookshops, libraries, publishers, 
prize-awarding committees, and scholars. Each of these actors has his or 
her own role in a complex interaction in which literature is defined and 
distinguished from other types of texts. 1 

If we try to compare this list of actors with the Old Babylonian context 
of Nanse and the Birds, we are left with only one them: the scholar. Instead 
of authors, there were writers or copyists. When copyists adapt a text to their 
own writing habits, to their tastes, or to their understanding of the contents, 
the difference between copyist and author fades. Moreover, the 'original' 
author, or rather the first in a chain of copyists, often wrote down a story 
that he knew, not one he created out of nothing. Publishers did not exist: 
the only way in which texts were made publicly available was by writing on 
walls or on publicly exposed monuments. This was done for law codes, royal 
inscriptions, and inscriptions commemorating land grants, texts that were to 
insure the unalterable order that they represented. 2 This kind of publishing 
served a social or political interest but had no economic relevance - the 
product was not sold in a book shop - and only a few of the texts that we 
now call literary were published in this very limited sense of the word. There 
is little or no evidence that libraries existed in the Old Babylonian period. 
Texts of a literary nature were mainly or exclusively written down for the 



1 The preceding paragraph is meant to draw attention to a conceptual problem, not as an 
(embryonic) theory of literature. A theory of (modern) literature that accounts for actors is, for 
instance, De Geest 1996. 

2 See Slanski 2000. 
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purpose of education, not for reference. 3 The non-existence of bookshops, 
prize-awarding committees, and reviewers probably goes without saying. 
And even the reader has to be ruled out. Reading was hardly a leisure-time 
activity; at the scribal school, texts were learned by heart, so that the written 
copy had no need to be read. The stories that may have come closest to the 
way modern readers consume and value literature were traditional narratives 
that were told or recited rather than read - and thus forever lost to us. The 
actor, then, that remains is the scholar. In the modern literary arena he or 
she may act at the sideline, trying to describe or explain what happens in 
literary life; or she may intervene as a reviewer. In Old Babylonian society, 
the scholar was the teacher of the scribal school. He (very rarely she) studied 
the texts that the tradition had handed down, he probably authored or at least 
redacted new texts (suitable for the court, for the school, or for both), and he 
assigned exercises with literary extracts to his pupils. He thus was a central 
figure in the production, reception, and hermeneutics of what we now call 
literature. As a matter of fact, this Old Babylonian scholar/teacher was not 
merely acting on his own accord; he, too, was part of an intricate web of 
actors and powers, little of which we can recover in detail now. 

The concept 'literature' necessarily evokes numerous aspects of the pro- 
duction, evaluation and consumption of modern literary texts that are not 
applicable to Old Babylonian Sumerian texts. Very similar arguments may 
be made for the concepts religion and scholarship. There is no separate 
conceptual domain for religion; the existence of 'religious beliefs' that are 
somehow different from ordinary common-sense beliefs is very doubtful. 
Modern scholarship, with its concern for objective truth, innovation, com- 
petition, and publishing is fundamentally different from Old Babylonian 
scholarship, which values traditional knowledge largely based on writing 
cuneiform and understanding Sumerian. How useful are these concepts for 
describing an ancient reality? 

In cuneiform studies, one way to avoid the improper use of modern 
concepts has been to invoke to Landsberger's famous Eigenbegrifflichkeit- 
thesis (Landsberger 1926), most felicitously rendered 'conceptual autonomy' 
in the English version of his paper. Landsberger's approach was language- 
based; he believed that the structure of the grammar of Akkadian and 
Sumerian reveals to the modern scholar the essence of the Akkadian (or 
Babylonian) and Sumerian mind respectively. It is all too easy to criticize an 
approach that was based upon a rather crude form of Von Humboldt's 4 



3 Libraries used for reference did exist in the Neo-Assyrian period; the most famous of these 
is the library of Assurbanipal in Nineveh. 

4 Landsberger 1 926 summarized Von Humboldt's theory as follows (p. 365): 'Erkennen wir die 
sprachliche Struktur, so haben wir damit unmittelbar auch die geistige Struktur eines Volkes 
und damit eine der wichtigsten Determinanten der Kultur, soweit sie eine geistige Schopfung 
darstellt, gegeben.' 
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linguistic theory, now largely abandoned. 5 If, for a moment, we ignore 
Landsberger's answers, we may see that his questions are still well worth 
asking, and even sound decidedly modern. The problem is, according to 
Landsberger, that all research in an ancient culture has the structure of 
a comparison: 'Jedes Verstehen ist zunachst ein In-Beziehung-Setzen der 
fremden zu meiner eigenen Welt' (p. 357). We are simply not able to perceive 
or describe phenomena that fall entirely out of our own conceptual world. 
The approach, according to Landsberger, should be heuristic; rather than 
simply applying a number of predefined concepts the scholar should test 
his concepts against the material at hand and adapt them where necessary: 
'Dieses Finden der fur eine Kultur maBgebenden begriffiichen Wahrung 
vollzieht sich in der Weise, daB das Bezogene und das, worauf bezogen wird 
sich gegenseitig einander annahern, indem beide zu groBerer Deutlichkeit 
und Unterschiedenheit gelangen' (p. 358). For this program Landsberger 
argues for close co-operation between language specialists and generalists 
in the study of human culture. 

Landsberger's Eigenbegrifflichkeit-thesis has largely been used to argue 
that we should isolate native Babylonian concepts for whatever aspect of 
the Babylonian world we are studying. I believe the thesis - or at least the 
problem-awareness from which the essay departs - is much more sophisti- 
cated. Identifying native concepts is necessary, but by itself, leaves the basic 
problem untouched. The comparative structure of studying an ancient cul- 
ture is not a methodological option but a given. We have no choice but to 
think and publish in a modern language, to use familiar concepts, or else all 
communication will stop. For the comparison to work, it is necessary that we 
understand as much as possible about our own side of this equation. A better 
understanding of our own world is not only the result of studying an ancient 
culture; it is also, and perhaps more importantly a prerequisite. 

An example is Latour's anthropological fieldwork in scientific laboratories 
(Latour 1987). His observations exposed modern science as a complex 
human activity, embedded in social, institutional and material circumstances. 
Science and scholarship present themselves as the uninterested pursuers of 
truth, so that the history of science and scholarship coincides with the history 
of their ideas, which may be described as the gradual unfolding of this 
truth. Latour demonstrated that science and scholarship cannot properly be 
described from their results (theories and inventions) only, but should be 
understood as culturally patterned behavior The demythologizing of modern 
science not only gives us a better view of an important aspect of our own 
society, it also puts questions of 'us and them' in another perspective. Perhaps 
the cognitive 'Great Divide' appears not so great after all when we allow 



5 On Von Humboldt and the so-called Sapir-Whorf theory see Erickson, et al. 1997 and Pinker 
1994, 59-67. 
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seeing ourselves in a better, less flattering, light. Once we see how our 
own production and distribution of knowledge is governed by historically 
and culturally developed patterns and conventions we may be less prone to 
describe ancient knowledge simply as a deviation from a naively accepted 
modern standard, we may be less willing to compare their behavior to our 
mythology. In analyzing the concepts and institutions of the other, we cannot 
leave our own for granted. 

Similarly, literature presents itself as the autonomous creations of brilliant 
artists. Before we start reading Sumerian literature in this light, it may be 
useful to investigate the accuracy of this picture, and to ask how autonomous 
this literature really is. Literature has a role in society or rather a variety 
of roles and the specific notion of literature that we take for granted has a 
history. 

Modern concepts may be misleading because they hide as much as they 
reveal. Religion is all too easily identified with 'faith,' as if in a modern 
religion the religious institutions and their political and economic power, 
are unimportant, subordinate aspects. If the concept of faith, however, is 
analyzed as a tool for religious institutions to monopolize symbolic power, 
perhaps we are less inclined to describe an ancient religion solely in terms 
of beliefs. 

The present study, therefore, is an attempt to use the concepts of literature, 
religion, and scholarship with historical awareness. We cannot get rid of them, 
we need them to communicate, but in order to not deceive ourselves we must 
be aware of the role and function of these concepts in our own world. 

At the other side of the equation, how can we use these concepts for 
understanding ancient society? Landsberger recommended the heuristic use 
of concepts and models as a way to avoid crude anachronisms. We may 
use concepts such as literature, religion, and scholarship, as long as we are 
aware that they are provisional. This being said, in practice it is not so clear 
how a heuristic concept of literature (or religion, or scholarship) should be 
employed or how we should go about in adapting this concept to the empirical 
finds in the cuneiform material. The texts are simply there, they do not give 
us a clue about what is 'literary' and what not beyond our own intuitions 
and we have no access to contemporary reflection or intuition to guide us. 
The world of ancient texts leaves us in a deadlock. No matter how good our 
translations and analyses, the texts will passively accept any categorization 
we impose on them, they are silent, they do not speak for themselves. 

A way out of this impasse that has been attempted in this study is to 
link the tablets to the institution that produced them. Physical characteristics 
of the tablets on which Nanse and the Birds is inscribed tell us that these 
tablets were produced at the scribal school. The scribal school provides a link 
from the world of the text to society at large; it enables us to think about the 
purposes of these texts, about the role of texts in society. This role in ancient 
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society then served as a criterion for delineating the corpus of literature. 
Similarly, the school provides the context for thinking about the religious 
relevance of our text and its place and function in intellectual life. 

The assertion that Nanse and the Birds was copied in the Old Babylonian 
scribal school is not new; it belongs to the common lore of Sumerology that 
most if not all of what we call literature is preserved because it was part 
of the scribal curriculum. Sumerian literary tablets are not excavated in 
libraries, but rather in schoolhouses. Yet, from a methodological point of 
view, surprisingly little has been done with this well-known fact. Over the 
decades hymns to Ur III kings have been read and explained in the context 
of Ur III history; narratives about Gilgames have been analyzed to isolate 
details of Early Dynastic events. Why has the Assyriological community 
been so slow in accepting Sumerian literary texts for what they are: Old 
Babylonian school books? 

To answer this question we need to look at the scholarly tradition in which 
the discipline grew and matured in the nineteenth and twentieth century. 
Much of the interest for the ancient Near East was spurred by theology, so 
that many of the early Assyriologists had a background in Biblical studies 
and sometimes in Classics. Classics and Biblical studies mainly worked from 
manuscripts that date to the tenth century CE or even later. Much energy had 
to be devoted to bridging a gap of more than a millennium to establish the 
original text of Plato or Paul and to interpret this text in the context in which 
Plato or Paul were teaching - a context lost to direct investigation. The 
questions of the original text, and the time and context (the 'Sitz im Leben') 
of composition are therefore built into the very foundations of Classical 
and Biblical studies. This methodology focuses on a composition that does 
not necessarily coincide with the text in any of the extant manuscripts and 
therefore understandably has little or no use for the manuscripts as physical 
objects or for the contexts in which these late codices are found and used. 

For the study of administrative cuneiform texts no ready-made method- 
ology could easily be adopted. Students of these texts soon realized that 
administrative notes make little sense unless we can reconstruct the reason 
of their production. The structure of the bureaucracy and the function and 
limits of written documentation in that bureaucracy are necessary for under- 
standing and utilizing receipts, disbursements, ration lists, dockets, and loan 
documents. This approach was called the 'archival approach' and today no 
serious student of administrative documents can afford to ignore it. 

Among students of traditional cuneiform literature, the awareness that 
tablets are produced for a purpose has been less acute. Old Babylonian tablets 
praising Ur III kings seemed to require the same tools for the reconstruction of 
the original composition and its original context as Biblicists and Classicists 
used for their texts. For Assyriology, however, the Biblical/Classical approach 
is unnecessarily complex. All cuneiform tablets are autographs; they are 
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direct witnesses to the culture Assyriologists are studying. The temporal gap 
between manuscript and original text does not exist; in fact, the whole concept 
of an original text loses its meaning. Old Babylonian tablets - whatever their 
contents - speak about Old Babylonian society, the society in which they 
were produced had a purpose, and were valued. The present study has been 
an attempt to emphasize its importance, to introduce the equivalent of an 
'archival approach' to the study of literary Sumerian. 

Studying an ancient culture is a comparative enterprise, comparing phe- 
nomena that are similar in two distant societies. To make this comparison 
fruitful the phenomena (literature, religion, scholarship) on both sides of 
the equation should be seen in the social context in which they function or 
functioned. 



5.2. The Nature of Nanse and the Birds 

The problem with which this study started (what kind of text is Nanse and 
the Birds?) has been investigated by contextualizing the composition and 
the tablets on which it is in found in the ancient school We have argued 
that in contents and formal features Nanse and the Birds is related to the 
corpus of Old Babylonian literature in Sumerian (Chapter 3). Although we 
have refused to extract the essence of Nanse's nature from the contents of our 
text, we have emphasized that we cannot deny its relevance for Babylonian 
religion (Chapter 2). Finally we have argued that Nanse and the Birds is 
related in a variety of ways to texts of a learned nature, in particular to Old 
Babylonian and Early Dynastic lists of birds (Chapter 4). All this basically 
leaves our question unanswered: apparently Nanse and the Birds is literary, 
religious, and scholarly all at the same time. The school as the institutional 
background of the tablets on which Nanse and the Birds is inscribed does 
not necessarily favor a scholarly interpretation over a literary or religious 
one, but rather serves to define what literary, religious or scholarly means 
and how such concepts may or may not be relevant. We have seen that Old 
Babylonian Sumerian literature may be regarded as the creation of a Sumerian 
heritage, a national Babylonian identity (Chapter 3). Religion (Chapter 2) is 
one element of this heritage; a way to express the largely fictitious unity of 
Babylonia. At the same time the religious nature of Nanse and the Birds 
has a speculative or scholarly aspect, speculating about the divine origin 
of the natural variety of birds in Mesopotamia. This speculation may never 
have entered 'popular religion' or the religious awareness of commoners, 
but that does not invalidate its religious relevance within its own academic 
context. The scholarly texts (Chapter 4) draw our attention to knowledge of 
cuneiform and Sumerian that was valued as still another symbol of the power 
and cultural unity of Babylonia. Since knowledge of the natural world was 
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not regarded as academic knowledge we have denied Nanse and the Birds 

its status as the first book on ornithology. Our composition reached for higher 
knowledge: knowledge of writing and historical orthography. The school as 
the place where future bureaucrats were molded and educated thus serves 
as the institutional setting where literature, religion, and scholarship appear 
to be, in the end, modern terms that only imperfectly describe an ancient 
reality. The institutional setting provides the place were the comparison 
that is inherent to studying an ancient culture may take place and where 
the heuristic concepts that Landsberger requested may receive their ancient 
corrective. 
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The present chapter serves mixed purposes. The composite text and transla- 
tion (§ 6.2) is preceded by a brief explanation of the structure of the compo- 
sition (§6.1); both are intended for specialist and non-specialist alike. The 
score-edition (§6.3) and the textual commentary (§ 6.4) justify my translation 
and are written for an audience of Sumerologists. 



6.1. Structure 

The text of Nanse and the Birds consists of a long list of bird descriptions 
framed in a narrative. The introduction (lines 1-38) tells us how Nanse took 
delight in her goose and ordered Anzud, the mythological eagle, to come 
down and decide the fates of the birds. The fates of the birds are then listed 
one by one - these are the bird descriptions. The text ends with a brief praise 
of Nanse, thus closing the frame (D29-32). 

The main part of the text consists of brief unrelated passages describing 
birds. Since many birds cannot be identified at all - or only very vaguely - it is 
hard to find much order in their listing. Related bird names are found together 
(tum 12 mu§en and tum 12 -gur 4 mu§en D7-8; kisi 6 -bar mu§en and kisi 6 -bar mu§en -gu 2 -ru- 
ugmusen C9-10). Most appropriately, the list begins with the mightiest of all 
birds, the hu-ri 2 -in muSen or imperial eagle, which is closely related to Anzud. 

The structure of the introduction is much clearer; it is indicated by 
grammatical means. Verbal forms with the na- prefix render the main actions 
of each character: 

goose: nam-ta-ed 2 (lines 1-2): rising from the reed bed 
Nanse: na-an-[kar] (lines 6-7): attracted by the goose 
Nanse: nam-mi-in-[ed 3 ] (line 10): descending upon the water 

The na- forms indicate actions that have a consequence for what follows, the 
initial movements that set the story into motion. Nanse 's descent (line 10) has 
multiple consequences. She has a temple built (lines 14-22) and convenes a 
birds' assembly where the 'bird that cannot be caught' (Anzud) is invited to 
roar (lines 23-27). This passage reports a speech by Nanse; the verbal forms 
are all preceded by the modal he 2 - prefix, indicating her orders. The structure 
of the introduction may then be understood as follows: 

1-5 The goose rises and honks 

6-9 Nanse is attracted 
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10-27 Nanse descends and stands in the water 

Nanse has her temple built at that spot 

Nanse convenes the birds' assembly 
28-38 Anzud decides fates 

Anzud's speech to Nanse 

This structure, revealed through grammatical analysis, is reinforced and 
modified by the alternation of first and third person perspectives. The goose 
sets the whole story in motion by emerging from the reed-beds and honking 
so sweetly. Yet, the goose is not an T,' its actions are described in the third 
person and it does not further the story by deliberate decisions. Nanse and 
Anzud are the ones who take decisions and these decisions are preceded by 
T am' acclamations, each repeated twice: 

lines 8-9 (Nanse) 

I am the Lady, how beautiful is my goose and how beautiful am I! 

I am Nanse, how beautiful is my goose and how beautiful am I! 

lines 23-24 (Nanse) 

I am the Lady, so let my birds assemble for me where the sheaves are gathered. 

I am Nanse, so let my birds assemble for me where the sheaves are gathered. 

lines 32-35 (Anzud) 

To my Lady [he said:] 

I am the bird, the sharp-toothed bird, because of my terror [...] 

To Nanse [he said:] 

I am the bird, the sharp-toothed bird, because of my terror [...] 

Each of these speeches introduces major turning points in the narrative. 
Nanse 's first exclamation leads to her descent and her erection of an earthly 
shrine. Her second speech continues with a general invitation to all the birds 
and a specific one for Anzud. Finally, Anzud's speech is broken at some 
crucial points but presumably includes the balance of the composition: the 
bird descriptions and the final praise of Nanse that closes the composition. 
From this perspective the structure of the introduction is as follows: 

lines 1-22 Nanse is attracted by her goose, descends and builds a temple 

lines 23-27 Nanse convenes the birds and invites Anzud 
lines 28-end Anzud decides fates. 

This second structure differs slightly from the first; the two converge, how- 
ever, in identifying the hierarchy of the main characters: the goose, Nanse, 
and Anzud. The word for goose opens the story - appropriately so because 
all lexical bird lists give the goose the pride of place as the prototypical bird. 
As it turns out, however, the goose is not an independent player in this story, 
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not a first person, but simply a symbol for the goddess Nanse. Nanse and 
Anzud are the ones who speak and thus change the world. Although Anzud, 
the mediator between the birds and the divine, appears to do the work, it is 
Nanse who is the real originator of what happens and she is appropriately 
praised (by Anzud?) in the final lines of the composition. 



6.2. Composite Text and Translation 

The following edition presents a composite text which combines the evidence 
from all manuscripts. Variants are rare and mostly insignificant. Significant 
variation is indicated in footnotes. Between [square brackets], I have tried 
to supply plausible reconstructions for lines that are incompletely preserved. 
Needless to say, these reconstructions are conjectural. The non-specialist 
reader should be warned that, in fact, translations of Sumerian literary texts 
are always fraught with uncertainties of many kinds (see § 1.4). 

Over the years, Jeremy Black has advocated the position that translations 
of Sumerian literary texts should be readable, doing justice to the modern 
language in which the text is transposed. Although the present author seconds 
this opinion, he also feels that this requirement makes translating a virtually 
impossible task for the non-native speaker. I have taken the liberty, therefore, 
to borrow freely from Black's translation in the Electronic Text Corpus of 
Sumerian Literature (Black, et al. 1998-). The ETCSL translation, in its turn, 
was based on my more wooden English in an earlier version of this chapter. 



1 Us muscn gig-gi kug-ta nam-t[a-ed2] 

2 gis-gi kug-ga-ta nam-t[a]-ed2 

3 U5 muscn kug-zu ud an sag4-ge 

mu-un-zal 

4 U5 musen. e an . na gegn mu-ni-ib2- 

gM 

5 segi i-segi i-bi dug 3 -ga-am 3 gu 3 -bi 

ab- r sag9 ?n -[...] 

6 nin-guio U5 mu5en -a-ne2 hi-li [na-an- 

kar] 

7 in-niri9 ama d nanse Us mu§en -a-ne2 

hi-li na-an-[kar] 

8 in-niri9-me-en U5 mu§cn - gum a- 

gin 7 [i 3 -sag 9 ] ga 2 -e a-gin 7 
sa[g9-me-en] 

9 d nanse-me-en us mu§en - guio a- 

gin 7 i 3 - r sag9 n ga 2 -e a-gin 7 
sa[g9-me-en] 



The goose [came forth] from the 

pure reed-beds. 
It came forth from the pure 

reed-beds. 
The wise goose spent the day high 

in the skies. 
The goose cried out in the sky; 

Its honking was sweet, its voice 

[was pleasing]. 
My lady [was attracted by] her 

goose. 
Lady mother Nanse [was attracted 

by] her goose. 
I am the Lady, how beautiful is my 

goose and how beautiful am I! 

I am Nanse, how beautiful is my 
goose and how beautiful am I! 
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10 ni2-te-a-ni U5 mu5cn gal-gin7 a-a 

nam-mi-[in-ed3] 

11 e-ne an-ta ki-a gub-ba-[am3] 

12 immab kug-gin7 a-e mu-un-[. . .] 

13 U5 mu5cn kug immah babbar a bar-ra 

a bi2-i[n-nag] 

14 a-gi6 urui6-da zag am3-da-ke[s2] 

1 5 d nanse sud-ra2-ag2-ga2-e A [ . . . ] 

16 d a-nun-na digir gal-[gal-e-ne-ke4] 

17 in-ning ama d nanse munus z[id-da] 

18 d nanse nitig za3-mi2 [dug4-ga] 

d a-nun-na-[ke4] 

19 ama um-ma sag9-ga d en-lil2-la2 

20 ' d nanse U5 muSen -a-ne2 huh-la-e 

21 e§3 za-gin3-na ba-an-gar 

22 U 5 mu5cn kug-ga giri3-ne2 ba-an-dur2- 

ru 

23 in-nin9-me-en musen-guio zar 

ab-du8-se3 gU2 ha-ma-ab-si-si 

24 d nanse-me-en musen-guio zar 

ab-du8-se3 gU2 ha-ma-ab-si-si 

25 musen an-[ta k]i-a he2-im-gub 

26 musen mu nu-zu r mur ?n he2-im-sa4 

27 musen sa nu-zu r mur ?n he2-im-sa4 

28 musen-e lu2 zu2 r nu?"'-e- r da' 1 -kes2- 

ra 2 -[...] 

29 musen-e an-na dub3 mu-un-bad- 

bad-V 

30 anzud mu5cn -de3 d a-nun-na-ke4-ne- 

r bi? n r nam mu-un n -di-ni-ib2-tar- 
re 

3 1 zu2-sis mu5cn -e a gestug- r ga x x n 

im-ta-ra-ed2 

32 in-nin-guio-ur2 [...]-x 

33 musen zu2-sis mu5cn -me-en ni2-ga2-ta 

[...]-DU 

34 d nanse-gUio-u[r2-...] 



She herself [descended] upon the 

water like a large goose. 
Stepping onto earth from heaven, 
she [stood] in the water like a pure 

wild cow. 
A pure goose, a white wild cow 

[drank] water at the waterside. 
She was clothed in huge waves. 
Nanse, the shining, the [. . .] 
of the Anuna, the great gods, 
Lady mother Nanse, true woman, 
Nanse, sister praised by the Anuna 

gods, 
mother, beautiful matriarch of 

Enlil, 
Nanse, delighting in her goose, 
erected a lapis lazuli shrine 
and set the pure goose by her feet. 

I am the Lady, so let my birds 

assemble for me where the 

sheaves are gathered. 
I am Nanse, so let my birds 

assemble for me where the 

sheaves are gathered. 
May the Bird step down from 

heaven to earth. 
May the Bird, whatever its name, 

roar. 
May the Bird that cannot be caught 

roar. 
This Bird, that no one is able to 

bind, 
this Bird darts by in the heavens. 

Anzud decides the fates with the 
Anuna gods. 

The sharp-toothed bird in(?) the 
water sent forth wisdom [...]: 

To my Lady [he said] : 

I am the bird, the sharp-toothed 
bird, because of my terror [....] 

To my Nanse [he said]: 



1 A variant text has nin-guio (my lady) instead of d nanse. 
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-me-en |ni2]-ga2- 
MU[...] 



35 musen zu2-sis muien - 

[to...] 

36 [...]-an-tagi4 ? -[. 

37 traces 

38 na-[...] 

39 hu-ri 2 -i[n mu§en ...] 

40 [...] hu-ri 2 -[in mu5en ] 

41 r am-e n kur ur 2 -ra gis ba-ni-ib-ra- 

[ra] 

42 dara3-e kur bad3-da gis ba-ni-ib-ra- 

r[a] 

43 ai2-ra2-bu mu§en ai2-ra 2 -bu muSen 

nuz-zu dadag-ga-arri3 

44 musen ai2-ra2-bu mu§cn nuz-zu 

dadag-ga-am3 

45 nuz-zu kug-ga-am3 nuz-zu 

[babbar]-ra-am3 lu2 me-a 
ba-an-tum3 

46 ga-nun muSen hur-sag-ga2 nuz 

nam-ma-ab- r dirig' 1 

47 nuz-bi nig2-il2-la su nam-ma-an- 

tig4 

48 musen-e gi6-a en-nu-ug3 im-mi-in- 

zu 

49 d ha-ia3 mu§cn en-nu-ug 3 -ga2 ud 

mi-ni-ib2-zal-zal-e 

50 musen kug d ha-ia3 mu5cn d ha-ia3 mu5en 

ud mi-ni-ib2-zal-zal-e 

5 1 musen na «gug-ta gug na «za-gin3-ta 

za-gin 3 

52 niL >nir2-ta nir2 kug-sign na-me-a kus 

kug-sign gar-ra-as 

53 d ha-ia3 muicn tibira-e na[m]-mu-ri-ib- 

sigio-ge 

54 [mu]sen-e an-na te8 mu5cn us-bar 

t e8 muscn us-bar 

55 [t]eg-uz mu§en -e an-na tes mu§en us-bar 

te8 muscn U s.bar 

56 [a2]-bi tes2-am3 giri3-bi tes2-am3 

57 [x] sila4 dili-ke4 su x [x]-a[m3] 
5 8 akkil-bi gestug-e? KA [ . . . ] 

59 [ga]mbi ? ([MI 2 .US2.SA 2 ].KID)™5cn 

akkil ! -bi pax [...] 



I am the bird, the sharp-toothed 
bird, because of my terror [...] 



The imperial eagle [. . .] 

[. . .] the imperial eagle [. . .] 

It (the eagle) kills wild bulls in the 

foothills. 
It kills ibexes in the high 

mountains. 
All you ducks, your eggs are 

shining bright, 
bird, duck, your eggs are shining 

bright! 
where do people carry your pure 

eggs, your [white] eggs to? 

The ostrich produces eggs bigger 

than a mountain. 
One takes these eggs as carrying 

baskets. 
The bird is familiar with the watch 

at night; 
The peacock keeps the watch at 

dawn. 
The pure bird calls 'Haja! Haja!' at 

dawn. 
A bird red from carnelian, blue 

from lapis lazuli, 
white from chalcedony, with all 

kinds of gold for leather- with- 

gold inlay, 
that is how the sculptor fashions a 

peacock. 
The bird in the sky, the buzzard - a 

weaver, the buzzard - a weaver; 
the vulture in the sky, the buzzard 

- a weaver the buzzard - a 

weaver 
its [wings] together, its feet 

together, 
it grabs the [. . .] of the lonely kid. 
its call to the ear(?) . . . 
The call of the crane [...] 
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60 [...]-luhsugu 2 -sur ?muScn Ax [...] 

61 r e2 n dumu nun-na mur [. . . saj 

62 [... i]d 2 -dagis-gi[...] 

63 [...] AHA[...] 



Section B 








Bl 


traces 








B2 


illegible 








B3 


[...]na4GIR' 


' X x [. 


. . s]u im-ta- 




dU7-dll7 








B4 


b[uru 5 ]-az muSen gU3- 


[bi a]m- 


■am3 




mur-§a4 








B5 


musen'-' nu-gig x x x A 




B6 


mus-gu 7 mu5en 


sigyg- 


a-arri3 x 


IM r x 



B7 a 2 -bi ma2-gurs-re [traces . . .] 

B8 um ?mu5en -e KU en-zi kir 4 r kug ?n x 

r ib2 n -gal 2 
B9 [u 5 ]-bi2 muSen I u p]-p"-"2 kig 2 - r nim ? 

tal 2 ? -tal 2 ? -le' n 
BIO [x] A 2 MUSEN? [ . . . ] x-na ib-'-si- 

kur9-kur9 
Bll [...] MUSEN LUKAim-V 
B12 [...] x-na V-si'-is mu-na-ga2-ga2 
B13 [...]-na-ga 2 -g[a 2 ...] 
B14 traces 

Section C 

CI [ ] gi 4 -x mu5cn [traces] 
C2 [ d ni]n-hur-sag-ka nig2-gurn-ra- 
ni-se3 kur-re ba-ab-t[urri2] 

C3 [nig 2 ]-guri i-ra-ni-se 3 ki kig 2 -kig 2 - 

da-ni-se3 
C4 musen-e nig2-gurj i -mu-du-um muScn 

mu-se3 ba-an-sa4 
C5 nig2-guri i -mu-du-um mu5cn -e gU3 

im-[de2-e] 
C6 eden ke§3 ki -a-ka i-si-is mu-un-ga2- 

ga 2 -ga 2 
C7 musen inim bal-bal e2-gal-la 

lug-l[ug-ga] 
C8 SAL.SAL muSen -e ni 2 -bi-se3 er 2 

im-si-ses2-ses2 
C9 kisi6-bar mu5cn gada ha-ad-e duya 

kar-ra gal2-la-ani3 



In the house of the princely son it 

roars. 
[. . .] in the river, the reed beds [. . .] 



[...] it perfects. 

The voice of the buru 5 -az bird is a 

bellowing wild bull's. 
The bird, a nugig priestess . . . 
The snake-eater bird is green . . . 

Its wings a barge [...] 

The um bird has [. . .] and a pure 

bill(?). 
The swan, having spread out 

breakfast (??) 
[...] it enters. 



[. . .] it laments for him. 



It brings (things) to the wealth of 
Ninhursag in the mountains. 

Since she is looking for her wealth, 

the bird is called niggurmudum ('it 

carries wealth' = magpie). 
The magpie calls out 

and laments in the desert of Kes. 

While twittering birds are flocking 

in the palace, 
the SALSAL bird sheds tears over 

itself. 
The egret, seemly in combed flax, 

is present at the quayside. 
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C 1 kisi 6 -bar mu§en gii2-ru-ug muSen si4-a 
tug2-guri4-na gis-gi-a la2-a 



Cll UD.DU" 



-ea-zag-gurn 



kiin 



[mi] -ni-ib-dab5-dab5-be2 
C12 girii 6 -i-lu muSen ni 2 ug 3 -ga 2 giri 16 -i- 

lu-bi x-x 
C 1 3 li-li-bi-sig muScn -e bar-d[a ? . . . ] 

U2-gin7 im-ri-r[i] 
C14 se2i mu5cn gud 3 amar-bi [...] bar-ba 

nam-mi-ib2-s[e2i] 
C 1 5 dub2-dub 2 -bu mu§cn -e sahar i[m-dub] 

ni2-bi nam-ma-ab-[dub2-bu] 
C 1 6 seg5-seg5 mu§en -e lu2-tur er2 p[ad 3 - 

da-gin 7 ] sig 7 !(IG) na-ga 2 -ga 2 

C 1 7 gU2-bi-gu2-zag-ga mu&n [ . . . ] I112 sag4 
dab5-ba-[gin7] 

Section D 

D 1 traces 

D2 [...]gis-g[i'\..] 

D3 [...-s]ig 7 -gaba-tur-[...] 



D4 



[e-sig] 



muscn_g r u-.'?~ I -zi-kum 



kisi6 



ki-in-dar-r[a-gin7. . .] 
D5 [sim mu§en -t]a d ba-u 2 a nam-tu 5 -t[u 5 
. . .] me si mu-un-na-ab-[sa2] 

D6 [t]i-gi4-lu mu5cn suhus dar-ra zu2-ke§2 

D7 [t]umi2 mu§cn -e gana 2 dagal-la ki 

bi2-ib2-[ri-ri-ge] 
D8 tumi2-gur 4 mu ^n-e kislah lugal- 

l[a-ka] kib x (GIG) banmin 

bi 2 -ib 2 -[gu 7 ? -(e)] 
D9 u 5 -bi 2 mu§en u 5 -dar mu5en -e kisie [. . .] 

D 1 musen-e ki hab2-ba ki bi2-ib2- [za] 

D 1 1 r giris n -sita3-na ma§2 anse-gin7 e-ne 

nam-m[u-...-e] 
D 1 2 [k] ir 4 kug kir 4 -zu sikil [K] A KAxX 

nam-x-[...] 
D 1 3 ki-a suns-bi dumu nu-sig2-gin7 DI 

A KU [ ] 
D 1 4 [h] a-mun mu§en -e ha-mun-e [ . . . ] 

sag4-gada mu-ni-i[b-la2] 



The gurug heron is brown, and clad 

with a gun-garment in the reed 

beds. 
The UD.DU bird catches azagur 

fish. 
The giri-ilu bird, terror of the 

people, [calls] its 'Giri-ilu'. 
The stork [...] picks up [...] like 

grass. 
The se bird lays nest and chick 

outside its [...] 
The dubdubbu [heaps up] dust so 

as to [refresh] itself 
The segseg bird sobs like a crying 

child. 

The gubiguzaga bird [...] like an 
angry man. 



[e-sig] birds, [like] ants in crevices 

Ba'u takes a bath because of [the 

swallows] [...], it organizes the 

divine ordinances for her. 
The tigilu birds, binding the split 

roots, [...] 
The dove [pecks at] the ground in 

the broad field; 
while the pigeons [eaf] 2 ban (20 

liters) of wheat at the threshing 

floor of the king. 
The swan (and?) the udar bird, 

[like?] ants [...]. 
The bird [bows down] on stinking 

earth. 
The giris-sita-na play like livestock. 

a shining bill, your bill is(?) pure 

[...] humbly like an orphaned child 

[...] on the ground. 
The hamun bird in harmony [ ] is 

dressed in linen. 
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D15 dur mu sen. ec j[ur-...] 

D 1 6 igi-gestin-na gestin-na-giri7 x [ . . . ] 

D17 dar mu5cn - r e n en-nu-u[g 3 ....] 

D 1 8 dar mu5cn ti-ku-ti-ku- r x x" 1 [ . . . ] 

D 1 9 du 7 -us2 mu5cn -e ambar-re [ . . . ] 

D20 a-dar-dar-ra mu5en -ke 4 tug 2 

s i m mu[scn ] 

D21 TUM.kes2 mu5en -de3 gu la 2 -a-ta x 

[...]ni 2 -bi[...] 
D22 gii3-kes2 mu5en -de3 ambar zu 2 -kes2- 

de 3 gu 2 nam-ma-[ab-si-si] 

D23 su-ur 3 muSen -e a 2 tal 2 -bi sag-bi [ . . .] 

ba-ni-i[b2-...] 
D24 U3-ku-ku mu5cn -e di-li-bi-pi-la ud 

mi-ni-ib2-zal-zal-e 
D25 sipad mu5cn ulu 3 -di-ik ulu 3 -di-ik gu 3 

i3-de2-de2-e 
D26 sipad muSen dur-dar mu5cn -gin 7 gun 3 -a 

suh sag-ga2 mi-ni-ib2-gal2 

D27 nu-erim 2 -la2 mu5en Su? " ur ab-lal 3 ! gi- 
du3-a ba-ra-am3-da-lug-ga-am3 

D28 ti-ri 2 -da mu5cn gis-gi-a ti-ri 2 -da 

ba-e-se2i 
D29 [ d nanse] ku6 musen-e ki ag2-me-en 

D30 [....]-ba'-'-ga2 sag2 nu-di-me-en 

D3 1 [ . . . ] -x-ga-a nu-tur-re-me-en 

D32 [in-nint)] ama d nanse [za3]-mi2-zu 
dug 3 -ga-am 3 



The dur bird [...]. 

The vine-eyed bird, like a vine [...]. 
The partridge [keeps] watch. 
The partridge [calls] 'Tikutiku.' 
The du 7 -us 2 bird [. . .] in the 

marshes. 
The adardar bird [wears] the 

garment of the swallow. 
The TUM.kes 2 bird, when the net is 

suspended [...] by itself [...] . 
The gukes birds [gather] in the 

bound marshes. 

The clipped goose [...] its spread 

wings and its head. 
The sleep bird calls 'Dilibipila' at 

dawn. 
The hoopoe cries 'Uludik, Uludik! ' 

The hoopoe is brightly colored like 
the durdar bird and has a crest 
on its head. 

The nu-erimla bird should not live 
in the holes of the reed walls. 

The tirida bird lies down with the 
outlaw in the reed thicket. 

[Nanse], you are she who loves the 
fishes and birds! 

You are she who does not scatter 
the [...] of my [...]. 

You are she who does not belittle 

[Lady] mother Nanse, it is sweet to 
praise you! 



6.3. Score Edition 

The edition in musical-score format presents the evidence from the individual 
tablets. The score (§ 6.3.4) itself is preceded by a brief history of the present 
edition (§6.3.1), a discussion of the tablet typology (§6.3.2), and a tablet 
catalogue (§6.3.3). 
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6,3. Score Edition 

6.3.1. Revision History 

The present edition is a revision of a manuscript which was prepared by 
Ake Sjoberg for the Pennsylvania Sumerian Dictionary (PSD). Sjoberg's 
manuscript, which is the revision of an unpublished edition by Miguel Civil, 
contains a composite text in transliteration but no translation. Civil's original 
manuscript, which was used by Landsberger for his work on the bird lists in 
MSL 8/2, was not available to me. 

During my work on the composition I was able to make several joins 
between fragments in Philadelphia and Istanbul. Because of these joins the 
order of the sections slightly changed so that quotations from the manuscripts 
by Civil and Sjoberg in PSD A and B, MSL 8/2, and other publications may 
not match the line numbering in the present edition. 

6.3.2. Tablet Typology 

Nanse and the Birds is known from six tablets: five from Nippur, and one 
unprovenanced exemplar. The composition is attested so far in two formats: 
imgiddas (one-column extract tablets) and two-column tablets, which origi- 
nally contained the entire composition. The unprovenanced tablet (NPi-01 
= HMA 9-2981 = JCS 24 177) is a fragment of an imgidda. One of the 
Nippur tablets is too fragmentary to evaluate its original format (Ni x -01 = 
CBS 15153 = PBS 5 14). 

One of the two-column tablets (Ni 2 -01 = CBS 12602 = HAV 22) has 
extraordinarily beautiful and relatively large writing. The other one (Ni2-02 
= N 3 300+) is in a regular Old Babylonian literary hand. All Nippur exemplars 
of Nanse and the Birds come from the early excavations conducted in the 
late nineteenth century, so that there is no reliable information about their 
exact find spots. The text is mentioned in the literary catalogues P and L (see 
§3.4.2). 

6.3.3. Catalogue of Sources 

The sigla indicate provenance and tablet format. The abbreviations for 
provenance are: Ni = Nippur; NP = No Provenance. The subscript figure 
indicates the number of columns per side of the complete tablet. Ni x -01 
means: tablet number 1 from Nippur with unknown number of columns per 
side. 

Ni 2 -01 i: traces of section A; ii: lost; iii section C: 7-17; iv: section D: 17-32 
CBS 12602 (HAV 22 reverse only); collated. 
CBS 12602 (photo) Plate 13-14 
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Ni 2 -02 i:8-27; ii 41-63 iii: section C: 6-13 iv: section D: 13-27. 

N 3300+UM 29-16-213+Ni 9837 (ISET 1 139/197) + CBS 13300 (STVC 
95 obverse only; collated) +Ni 9728 (ISET 2 76)+Ni 9638 (ISET 1 
120/178); Ni 9638 joins the reverse of CBS 13300 (not copied in STVC). 
CBS 13300 rev. (copy) Plate 1 

N 3300+UM 29-16-213 (copy) Plate 1 
CBS 13300 (photo) Plate 15-17 

N 3300+UM 29-16-213 (photo) Plate 18-19 

Nii-01 Obv.: section B; rev. section C: 1-10 
CBS 11554 (copy) Plate 2 

CBS 1 1 554 (photo) Plate 20-2 1 

Nii-02 5-50 

Ni 2474 (ISET 1 14/72) 

Ni x -01 Section D: 1-15 

CBS 15153 (PBS 5 14); collated; additional collations by Eleanor Robson 
and Tonia Sharlach. The fragment cannot possibly join Ni2-0 1 because of 
differences in hand writing and in the slanting of the lines. 
CBS 15153 (photo) " Plate 22 

NPrOl 1-12 

HMA 9-2981 (JCS 24 177); 2 collated; reverse not preserved. Another 
cuneiform fragment has been joined upside down in order to make the 
impression of a complete tablet. This extra fragment (that has nothing to do 
with Nanse and the Birds) is not shown on the copy by Foxvog in JCS 24. 
HMA 9-2981 (photo) Plate 23 



6.3.4. Score Edition 

1 u 5 muscn gi§-gi kug-ta nam-t[a-ed2] 
NP 1 -0 1 u 5 mu5cn gis-gi kug-ta nam-t[a-ed 2 ] 

2 gis-gi kug-ga-ta nam-t[a]-ed2 
NPi-01 gis-gi kug-ga-ta nam-t[a-ed2J 
Ni 2 -01 [ ]-ed 2 

3 u 5 muscn kug-zu ud an sag4-ge mu-un-zal 
NPi-01 U5 mu5cn kug-zu ud an §ag4-ge mu-un-zal 
N12-OI traces 

4 U5 musen. e a n-na segn(KAxX) mu-ni-ib2-g[i4] 
NPi-01 u 5 mu5cn -e an-na KAxX mu-ni-ib 2 -g[i4] 



2 The siglum UCLM (University of California Lowie Museum of Anthropoly) has been 
replaced by HMA (Hearst Museum of Anthhropology). 
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N12-OI traces 



5 segii-segn-bi dug 3 -ga-am 3 gu 3 -bi ab- r sag9 ?n -[...] 
NPi-01 segii-segn-bi dug3-ga-am3 gU3-bi ab- r sag9 n -[. . .] 
M2-OI line skipped? 

6 nin-guio U5 muien -a-ne2 hi-li [na-an-kar] 
NPi-01 nin-guio U5 mu5cn -a-ne2 hi-li [. . .] 
Nii-02 [. . .]-guio u 5 -a-ne 2 [. . .] 

Ni 2 -01 [...]-gUl U5-[...] 

7 in-nin9 ama d nanse Us mu§cn -a-ne2 hi-li na-an-[kar] 
NPi-01 in-ning ama d na[nse] Us muSen -a-ne2 hi-[. . .] 
Nii-02 in-nin9 ama d nanse U5 [. . .] hi-li na-an-[. . .] 
Ni 2 -01 [...]-nin 9 ama-[...]/hi-[...] 

8 in-nin9-me-en U5 muien - gum a-gin7 [i3-sag9] ga2-e a-gin7 sa[g9-me-en] 
NPi-01 in-niri9-me-en U5 mu§cn -g[uio . . .]-gin 7 [. . .] 

Nii-02 in-nin9-me-en Us-guio a-gin7 x [. . .] ga2-e a-giri7 sa[g9-. . .] 

M2-OI in-nin9-[...] 

Ni 2 -02 [...]xga 2 -e[...] 

9 d nanse-me-en us mu§en - guio a-giri7 i3- r sag9 n ga2-e a-gin7 sag9-[me-en] 
NPi-01 d nanse-me-en U5 mu§cn - guio a-gin7 i3- r sag9 n [...] a-gin7 [...] 

Nii-02 d nanse-me-en U5 mu§cn - guio a-gin 7 [. . .] ga2 ! (KUG')-e a-gin 7 sa[g9 ? -. . .] 

Ni 2 -01 rd nanse n -[...] 

M2-O2 [. . .] r x x n ga2-e a-g[in7 ? . . .] 

1 ni2-te-a-ni us mu§en gal-gin? a-a nam-mi-[in-ed3] 
NPi-01 ni 2 -te-ni u 5 mu5en gal-gin 7 a-[. . .] 

Ni 1 -02 ni 2 -te-a-ni u 5 mu§en gal-gin 7 a-a [ ... ] 

Ni 2 -01 ni 2 -te-[...] 

Ni2-02 r ni2-te-ni Us nmu5cn -gal-gin7 a-e nam-m[i- . . . ] 

1 1 e-ne an-ta ki-a gub-ba-[am3] 
NPi-01 e-ne an-ta ki-a [. . .] 

Ni 1 -02 e-ne an-ta ki-a gub-ba- [ . . . ] 

M2-OI broken 

M2-O2 e-ne an-ta ki-a gub-[...] 

1 2 immab kug-gin7 a-e mu-un-[ . . . ] 
NPi-01 [...]-e[...] 

Nii-02 immab kug-gin7 a-a mu-un-[. . .] 

M2-OI broken 

Ni2-02 immab kug-gin7 a-e mu-u[n- . . . ] 

1 3 U5 muscn y^g imma^ babbar a bar-ra a bi2-i[n-nag] 
Nii-02 u5 muSen kug immab babbar a bar-ra a bi2-i[n-. . .] 
M2-OI broken 

M2-O2 U5 mu5cn kug immab babbar a bar-ra V [. . .] 
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14 a-gi6 urui6-da zag airi3-da-ke[s2] 
Nii-02 a-gi6 urui6-da zag am3-da-ke[§2] 
Ni 2 -01 a-g[i 6 ...] 

M2-O2 a-gi6 urui6-da zag a[m3 . . .] 

1 5 d nanse sud-ra2-ag2-ga2-e A [ . . . ] 
Ni 1 -02 d nanse sud-ra2-ag2-ga2-e A [ . . . ] 
Ni 2 -01 <»[...] 

Ni2-02 d nanse sud-ra2-ag2-ga2- V [ . . . ] 

16 d a-nun-na digir gal-[gal-e-ne-ke4] 
Nil -02 d a-nun-na[...] 

Ni 2 -01 rd a-nun n -[...] 

Ni2-02 d a-nun-na digir gal- [ ... ] 

17 in-niri9 ama d nanse munus z[id-da] 
Nil -02 r in-nin9 ama dn n[anse . . .] 
Ni 2 -01 in-[...] 

Ni2-02 in-ninq ama d nanse munus z[id-da] 

18 d nanse ninq za3-mi2 [dug4-ga] d a-nun-na-[ke4] 
Nii-02 d [...]za3- r mi 2 x' 1 [...] d a-nun-na-[...] 
Ni 2 -01 d [...] 

Ni2-02 d nanse nin9 r za3-mi2 n [ 

19 ama um-ma sag9-ga d en-lil2-la2 
Nil -02 ama um-ma sag9-ga d en-lil2 ? -[ ] 
M2-O2 ama um-ma s [ag9- . . . ] en-lil2-la2 

20 d nanse u 5 mu5cn -a-ne2 hul 2 -la-e 
Nii-02 d nanse U5 mu§en -a-ne2 hub-la-[. . .] 
M2-O2 nin-guio U5-a-ne2 hu^-la-e 

21 e§3 za-gin3-na ba-an-gar 
Nii-02 es3 za-gin3-na {(BA)) ba-an-[...] 
Ni2-02 e§3 za-gin3-na ba-an-gar 

22 u 5 muscn kug-ga giri3-ne2 ba-an-dur2-ru 
Nii-02 U5 mu5cn kug-ga giri3-ne2 ba-an-dur2-ru 
M2-O2 U5 mu5cn kug-ga g[iri3]-ne2 ba-an-dur2-ru 

23 in-ning-me-en musen-guio zar ab-dus-se3 gU2 ha-ma-ab-si-si 
Nii-02 in-ning-me-en musen-guio zar ab-dus-se3 gU2 ha-ma-si-si 
Ni2-02 in-niri9-me-en musen-guio zar ab-dus-se3 gU2 ha-ma-ab-si-si 

24 d nanse-me-en musen-guio zar ab-dus-se3 gU2 ha-ma-ab-si-si 
Nii-02 d nanse-me-en musen-guio zar ab-dus-se3 gU2 ha-ma-si-si 
M2-O2 d nanse-me-en r musen-guio zar ab n -dus-se3 gU2 ha-ma-ab-si-si 

25 musen an-[ta k]i-a he2-im-gub 
Ni 1 -02 musen an- [x] -a he2-im-gub 
M2-O2 r musen an" 1 [...] [k]i-a he2-im-gub 
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26 musen mu nu-zu r mur' n he2-im-sa4 
Nil -02 musen mu nu-zu r mur ? " 1 he2-im-sa4 
Ni2-02 [ . . . ] he2-im-sa4 

27 musen sa nu-zu ""mur'" 1 he2-im-sa4 
Nil -02 musen sa nu-zu r mur ?1 he2-im-sa4 
Ni 2 -02 [...]-im- r sa 4 n 

28 Nii-02 musen-e IU2 ZU2 r nu' n -e- r da n -kes2-ra2-[...] 

29 Nil -02 musen-e an-na dub3 mu-un-bad-bad- r x n 

30 Nii-02 anzud mu§cn -de3 d a-nun-na-ke4-ne- r bi? n r nam mu-un n -di-ni-ib2-tar-re 

3 1 Nil -02 zu2-sis mu§cn -e a gestug- r ga x x" 1 im-ta-ra-ed2 

32 Nii-02 in-nin-guio-ur2 [...]-x 

33 Ni 1 -02 musen zu2-sis muicn -me-en ni2-ga2-ta [ . . . ] -DU 

34 Nii-02 d nanse-gUio-u[r2-...] 

35 Nii-02 musen zu2-sis mu§cn -me-en [ni2]-ga2-[ta ...] 

36 Nii-02 [...]-an-tagi 4 ? -[...]MU[...] 

37 Nil -02 traces 

38 Nii-02 na-[...] 

39 Nii-02 hu-ri 2 -i[n mu§cn ...] 

40 Nii-02 [...]hu-ri 2 -[in muSen ] 

41 r am-e n kur ur2-ra gis ba-ni-ib-ra-[ra] 
Nii-02 r am-e n kur ur2-ra gis ba-ni-i[b-. . .] 
Ni2-02 [... gi]s ba-ni-ib-ra-[ra] 

42 dara3-e kur bad3-da gis ba-ni-ib-ra-r[a] 
Nii-02 dara3-e kur bad3-da gis ba-ni-i[b-. . .] 
Ni2-02 [ . . . ] gis ba-ni-ib-ra-r[a] 

43 ai2-ra2-bu mu5cn ai2-ra2-bu mu§cn nuz-zu dadag-ga-am3 
Nil -02 ai2-ra 2 -bu mu§cn ai2-ra 2 -bu mu§cn nu[z-. . .]-ga-am 3 
M2-O2 [ . . . ] ai2-ra2-bu muien nuz-zu dadag-ga-am3 

44 musen ai2-ra2-bu mufcn nuz-zu dadag-ga-ani3 
Nil -02 [...] ai2-ra 2 -bu mu§cn [...]-ga-am 3 

Ni2-02 musen ai2-ra2-bu mu§cn [n]uz-zu dadag-ga-am3 

45 nuz-zu kug-ga-am3 nuz-zu [babbar]-ra-am3 IU2 me-a ba-an-tum3 
Nil -02 [• • •] nuz kug-ga-am3 nuz-zu [. . . m]e-a ba-an-tum3 

M2-O2 nuz-zu nuz ! (PI) kug-ga-am3 nuz-[...]-ra-am3 IU2 me-ab[a-...] 
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46 ga-nui i muScn hur-sag-ga2 nuz nam-ma-ab- r dirig ?n 
Nii-02 [...]-nun mu5cn hur-sag-ga 2 nuz nam-[...]- r dirig' ? ' 1 
Ni2-02 ga-nun muSen hur-sag-ga2 [n]uz nam-ma-ab-[. . .] 

47 nuz-bi nig2-il2-la su nam-ma-an-tig4 
Nij-02 [...]-bi nig2-il2-la su nam-ma-[...] 
Ni2-02 nuz-bi nig2-il2-la su nam-ma-an-tig4 

48 musen-e gi6-a en-nu-ug3 im-mi-in-zu 
Nii-02 [muse]n-e r gi6 n -a en-nu-ug3 im-[. . .] 
Ni2-02 musen-e gi6-a en-nu-ug3 im-mi-in-zu 

49 d ha-ia3 mu5cn en-nu-ug3-ga2 ud mi-ni-ib2-zal-zal-e 
Nii-02 d h[a-...] 

Ni2-02 d ha-ia3 mu5cn en-nu-ug3-ga2 ud mi-ni-ib2-zal-zal-e 

50 musen kug d ha-ia3 muSen d ha-ia3 muScn ud mi-ni-ib2-zal-zal-e 
Nii-02 mu§[en ...] 

Ni 2 -02 musen kug d ha-ia 3 mu5cn d ha-ia 3 muScn ud mi-ni-ib2-zal-zal-e 

5 1 M2-O2 musen na "gug-ta gug na "za-gin3-ta za-gin3 

52 Ni2-02 na inir2-ta nir2 kug-sign na-me-a kus kug-sign gar-ra-as 

53 Ni2-02 d ha-ia3 mu5cn tibira-e na[m]-mu-ri-ib-sigio-ge 

54 Ni 2 -02 [mu]sen-e an-na teg mu§en us-bar te8 mu§en us-bar 

55 Ni 2 -02 [t]e 8 -uz muScn -e an-na te8 muSen us-bar teg mu5cn us-bar 

56 Ni2-02 [a2J-bi te§2-am3 giri3-bi te§2-am3 

57 M2-O2 [x] sila4 7 dili-keV-' su x [...]-a[m3] 
5 8 Ni 2 -02 akkil-bi gestug-e? KA [ . . . ] 

59 Ni 2 -02 [ga]mbi ? ([MI 2 .US2.SA 2 ].KID) mu§ ™ akkil ! -bi pa x [. . .] 

60 Ni 2 -02 [ . . . ] -luh su gU2-sur ?muScn A x [ . . . ] 

61 M2-O2 r e2 n dumu nun-na mur [. . . saj 

62 Ni 2 -02 [. . . i]d 2 -da gis-gi [. . .] 

63 Ni 2 -02 [...]AHA[...] 

Section B 

Bl Nil -01 traces 

B2 Nii-01 illegible 

B3 Nii-01 [. . .] na4 GIR-' x x [. . . s]u im-ta-du 7 -du 7 

B4 Nii-01 b[uru 5 ]-az mu§en gU3-[bi a]m-am 3 mur-sa 4 

B5 Nij-01 musen' nu-gig x x x A 
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B6 Nii-01 mus-gu 7 mu§cn sig 7 -ga-am 3 x IM V an-si- r ga' n 

B7 Nii-01 a2-bima2-gurs-re [traces ...] 

B8 Nii-01 um' mu&n -e KU en-zi kir 4 r kug ?n x r ib 2 n -gal2 

B9 Nii-01 [u5]-bi2 mu§en M"'"'-" 2 kig2- r nimtal2-tal2-le' 1 

BIO Nii-01 [x]A 2 MUSEN? [...]x-naib ? -si-kur 9 -kur 9 

Bll Nii-01 [...] MUSEN LUKAim-V 

B12 Nii-01 [...] x-na T-si'-is mu-na-ga2-ga2 

B13 Nii-01 [...]-na-ga 2 -g[a 2 ...] 

B14 Nil -01 traces 

Section C 

CI Nil -01 [ ] gi 4 -x"™sen [traces] 

C2 Nii-01 [ d ni]n-hur-sag-ka nig2-gurn-ra-ni-se3 kur-re ba-ab-t[urri2] 

C3 Nii-01 [nig2]-gurn-ra-ni-se3 kikig2-kig2-da-ni-se3 

C4 Nii-01 musen-e nig2-gurn-mu-du-um mu§cn mu-se3ba-an-sa4 

C5 Nii-01 nig2-gurn-mu-du-um mu§cn -e gU3 im-[de2-e] 

C6 eden kes3 ki -a-ka i-si-is mu-un-ga2-ga2-ga2 

Nii-01 eden kes3 ki -a-ka i-si-is mu-un-ga2-ga2-ga2 

Ni 2 -02 [. . .] kes 3 ki -a-ke 4 T-[. . .-g]a 2 -ga 2 

C7 musen inim bal-bal e2-gal-la lug-l[ug-ga] 

Nii-01 musen inim bal-bal e2-gal-la lug-l[ug-ga] 

N12-OI m[usen...] 

Ni 2 -02 [. . . in]im bal-bal e 2 -[. . .] 

C8 SAL.SAL muSen -e ni 2 -bi-se3 er 2 im-si-ses 2 -ses 2 

Nii-01 SAL.SAL muien -e ni 2 -bi-se3 er2 im-si-ses2-ses2 

Ni 2 -01 SAL.S[AL... 

Ni 2 -02 [. . .]musen-e m 2 -bi-s[e 3 . . .] 

C9 kisi6-bar mu§cn gada ha-ad-e du 7 -a kar-ra gal2-la-am3 

Ni 1 -0 1 kisi6-bar mu5en gada ha-ad-e du 7 -a kar-ra gal2-la-am3 

Ni 2 -01 kisi 6 -bar mu [ §cn ...] 

Ni 2 -02 [...] gadaha-AB-aNA [...]-la- r am 3 n 

C 1 kisi6-bar mu§en gU2-ru-ug mu§cn si 4 -a tug2-gun 4 -na gis-gi-a la2-a 

Nii-01 kisi 6 -bar mufcn gu 2 -ru-ug mi,§cn si 4 ''-a tug2-gun 4 -na 3 gis-gi- r a n [. . .] 

Ni 2 -0 1 kisi 6 -bar mufcn x [ . . . ] tug 2 -gu[n 4 - 



3 Between NA and GIS are traces of an erased LA2. 
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M2-O2 [. . . -r]u-ug muSen si4-a [. . .] guiu-a gis-gi-a la2-a 

C 1 1 UD.DU muScn -e a-zag-guri i ku « [mi]-ni-ib-dab 5 -dab 5 -be2 

Ni 2 -01 UD.DU muSen -e a-zag-[. . .] 

M2-O2 [...]- r a n -zag-gurn ko « [...]-ni-ib-dab5-dab5-be2 

C12 girii6-i-lu mu5en ni2 ug3-ga2 girii6-i-lu-bi x-x 

Ni 2 -01 girii6-i-lu mugen n[i 2 ...] girii 6 -i-lu-bi [...] 

M2-O2 [. . .] ni 2 ug 3 -ga 2 g[irii6-l]u-bi x x 

C13 li-li-bi-sig mugen -e bar-d[a ? ...] u 2 -gin 7 im-ri-r[i] 

M2-OI li-li-bi-sig mu5en -e bar-d[a ? ... ] U2-gin 7 im-ri-r[i] 

Ni 2 -02 [...] r im-ri-ri'' 

C14 Ni 2 -01 se2i mu5cn gud3 amar-bi [...] bar-ba nam-mi-ib2-s[e2i-(e)] 

C15 Ni2-01 dub2-dub2-bu mu5cn -e sahar i[m-dub] ni2-bi nam-ma-ab-[dub2-bu] 

C16 M2-OI seg5-seg5 mu§en -e lu2-tur er2 p[ad3-da-gin7] sig7!(IG) na-ga2-ga2 [. . .] 

C17 Ni2-01 gU2-bi-gU2-zag-ga mu5cn [...] IU2 sag4 dab5-ba-[gin7] 

Dl Ni x -01 traces 

D2 Nix-01 [...] gis-g[i? ...] 

D3 Ni x -01 [,..-s]ig 7 -gaba-tur-[...] 

D4 Ni x -01 [e-sig] mu5cn -e r " 2?n - z '- fam kisi 6 ki-in-dar-r[a-gin 7 ...] 

D5 Ni x -01 [sim muScn -t]a d ba-ba6 a nam-tu5-t[u5 ...] me si mu-un-na-ab-[sa2]] 

D6 Ni x -0 1 [t] i-gi 4 -lu mu5cn suhus dar-ra zu2-kes 2 [. . .] 

D7 Ni x -01 [t]umi2 mu5cn -e gana 2 dagal-la ki ? bi 2 -ib2-[ri-ri] 

D8 Ni x -01 tumi2-gur 4 mu5cn -e kislah lugal-l[a-ka] kib x (GIG) banmin bi2-ib2- 
[gu 7 ? -(e)] 

D9 Ni x -0 1 U5-bi 2 mu5cn u 5 -dar mu& n- e kisi 6 [ . . . ] 

D 1 Ni x -0 1 musen-e ki hab2-ba ki bi2-ib2- [za] 

D 1 1 Ni x -0 1 r giris n -sita3-na mas2 anse-giri7 e-ne nam-m[u- . . . -e] 

D12 Ni x -01 [k]ir 4 kug kir 4 -zu sikil [K]A KAxX nam-x-[. . .] 

D13 ki-a suns-bi dumu nu-sig2-gin7 DI A KU [ ] 

Ni x -01 [. . ,]-a suns-bi dumu nu-sig2-giri7 DI A KU [. . .] 

Ni 2 -02 k[i-...] 

D14 [h]a-mun muScn -e ha-mun-e [. . .] sag 4 -gada mu-ni-i[b-la2] 

Ni x -01 [h]a-mun muScn -e ha-mun-e [. . .] Sag 4 -gada mu-ni-i[b-la2] 

Ni 2 -02 ha- r mun muScn ' 1 [ . . . ] 

D15 dur mu5cn -ed[ur-...] 

Ni x -01 skips 
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Ni 2 -02 dur mu5cn -e d[ur- . . . ] 



D16 



D17 



Dtt 





Ni 2 -01 




Ni 2 -02 


D19 






Ni 2 -01 




Ni 2 -02 


D20 






Ni 2 -01 




Ni 2 -02 


D21 






Ni 2 -01 




Ni 2 -02 


D22 






Ni 2 -01 




Ni 2 -02 


D23 






Ni 2 -01 




Ni 2 -02 


D24 






Ni 2 -01 




Ni 2 -02 


D25 






Ni 2 -01 




Ni 2 -02 


D26 






Ni 2 -01 




Ni 2 -02 


D27 






Ni 2 -01 




Ni 2 -02 


D28 


Ni 2 -01 


D29 


Ni 2 -01 


D30 


Ni 2 -01 



-01 
2-02 

-02 



igi-gestin-na gestin-na-giri7 x [. . .] 
[. . .] gestin-na gestin-na-giri7 x [. . .] 
igi-gestin ! (GU2)-na gestin ! (GU2)-a-[. . .] 

darmuscn.rgT e n-nu-u[g 3 ....] 
dar mu§cn - r e n en-nu-u[g 3 ....] 

d ar musen ti-ku-ti-ku r X X n [. . .] 

dar mu [ §en ...] 

dar mu§cn ti-ku-ti-ku r x x" 1 [ 



du7-us2 mu§cn -e ambar-re [.. 

du 7 -US2 mulen [...] 

[d]u 7 -us2 muien -e ambar-re [ 



•] 
] 



a-dar-dar-ra mu&n -ke 4 tug 2 sim mu [ §en ... ] 

a-dar-dar mu& "-ra [...] 

[. . . da]r-dar-ra muSen -ke4 tug2 sim mu p en . . .] 

TUM.kes 2 mu§cn -de3 gu la 2 -a-ta x [. . .] ni 2 -bi [. . .] 
TUM.kes 2 mu5cn -de 3 [...] ni 2 -bi [...] 
[. . . mu p n -de3 gu la2-a-ta x [. . .] 

gU3-kes2 mufcn -de3 ambar zu 2 -kes2-de3 gU2 nam-ma-[...] 
gU3-kes2 mu5cn -de3 ambar z[u2-. . .] gU2 nam-ma-[. . .] 
[. . .-d]e3 ambar zu2-kes2-de3 [. . .] 

su-ur 3 mu§cn -e a 2 tal 2 -bi sag-bi [ ...] ba-ni-i[b 2 -...] 
su-ur3 muSen -e a2 tal 2 -bi sag-b[i ...] ba-ni-ib2-[...] 
[...] a2 tab-bi sag-bi [...] 



U3-ku-ku mufcn -e di-li-bi-pi-la ud mi-ni-ib2-zal-zal-e 
U3-ku-ku muien -e di-li-bi-pi-l[a ...] ud mi-ni-ib2-zal-zal-e 
[...] di-li-ib-pi a-U3 [...] 

sipad mu5cn ulu 3 -di-ik ulu 3 -di-ik gu 3 i3-de2-de2-e 
sipad mu§cn ulu 3 -di-ik ulu 3 -di-ik gu 3 i3-de2-de2-e 
[. . .]-ik-ku-e gu 3 al-[. . .] 

sipad mu5cn dur-dar mu§cn -giri7 guri3-a suh sag-ga 2 mi-ni-ib2-gal2 
sipad mu§cn dur-dar mu5cn -giri7 guri3-a suh sag-ga2 mi-ni-ib2-gal2 
[. . .-da]r mu&n -gin 7 gun 3 -a s[uh . . .] 

nu-erim2-la2 mu&n §u?_ur ab-lal 3 ! gi-du3-a ba-ra-am3-da-lug-ga-am3 
nu-erim2-la2 mu§cn §u? ~ ur ab-lal3 ! (TA) gi-du3-a ba-ra-am3-da-lug-ga-am3 
[...g]i-NI-ab[a-...] 

ti-ri2-da muicn gis-gi-a ti-ri2-da ba-e-se2i 

[ d nanse] ku6 musen-e ki ag 2 -me-en 

[....]-ba'-ga2 sag2 nu-di-me-en 
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D3 1 M2-0 1 [ . . . ]-x-ga-a nu-tur-re-me-en 

D32 M2-OI [in-ning] ama d nanse [za3]-mi2-zu dug3-ga-am3 



6.4. Textual Commentary 

1 This line is found in almost the same form (although in a comparative 
statement) in Lugalbanda II 220. See Black 1998, 138 with earlier literature 
for a discussion of the implications of this relationship. 

3 The expression ud - zal may mean 'to pass time,' (as in the present passage) 
but also 'to do something early in the morning.' The en-nu-ug 3 ud zal is the 
watch at dawn. This use of the verb appears in Gilgames Enkidu and the 
Netherworld 47-48: 

ud zal-le-da an-ur2 zalag-ge-da 

bums ud zal-le segio gi4-gi4-da 

When dawn was breaking, when the horizon became light, 

when the sparrows at the break of dawn began to clamor . . . 

Here the meaning of the idiom is specified by the second half of line 47: 
when the horizon became light. The expression ud - zal is often used in 
connection with the singing of birds, frequently quoting the call. In Nanse 
and the Birds it appears twice (lines 50 and D24). A significant occurrence 
is Gudea Cyl A 6.10-1 1 (with parallel in 5.9): 4 

ti-gid2 mu5cn -lu2-a ud mi-ni-ib2-zal-a-se3 
e2 du3-de3 igi-zu U3 dug3-ga nu-si-kurg-kurg 
As to the tigidlu birds, which sing lii2-a so early, 

(that means) that the building of the house will not let sweet sleep enter into 
your eyes. 

In this passage, Nanse explains to Gudea the significance of his dream. The 
odd writing of the bird's name with the determinative in the middle (identical 
in 5.9) gives the lu 2 -a a double duty. The birds sing 'hey man' and bring him 
back to work early in the morning. 

In 50 and D24, therefore, ud - zal has been translated 'to sing early' 

4-5 The sign SEGn is KAxBALAG; the inscribed sign is largely illegible 
but compatible with BALAG. For this reading see Sjoberg 1993b, 8. 



See for the passage Civil 1987. 
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5 Verbal forms beginning with /a/ are relatively rare and most of the 
occurrences appear in a restricted number of compositions (see Civil 1994, 
23 f.). In the present composition there are two more examples: lines 14 
(descriptive sentence) and 23/24 (subordinate clause). According to Civil, the 
prefix is identical with i 3 - but its distribution remains unclear. Edzard 2003 has 
argued recently that the prefix /a/ is identical with the 'stative' or 'habitual' 
prefix al-, the allomorph al- being used only when no other dimensional or 
pronominal prefixes are inserted between the prefix and the verbal root. 

6 For hi-li - kar see Sefati 1998, 159-160; and Van Dijk 1953,77-78: 'to be 
fond of,' 'to be attracted to' (menu). The verb is used in Su-Sin B 15 (Sefati 
1998, 353) with a dative: mu-ti-in ma-ra hi-li mu-e-kar, 'Bridegroom, you fell 
in love with me.' Zolyomi 1999 has argued that one function of the nominal 
suffix -e is the inanimate counterpart of -ra, so that compound verbs which 
are constructed with a dative to express the so-called semantic object use 
the locative-terminative for inanimate objects. In the present reconstruction 
our line is a good example of this rule. Alternatively, one may reconstruct 
na-an-[du 8 -du 8 ]: 'she decorated her goose with beauty' For hi-li - du 8 -du 8 see 
most recently Rdmer 2001, 8 with references to earlier literature. 

7 The epithet in-nin^) (mistress) is mainly used for Inana. It is applied to 
Nanse in a number of places (see Heimpel 1999, 154). 

11 This stock phrase appears in Lugalbanda II in an interesting context 
(lines 220-223): 

Like a goose rising from the pure reed beds, 

like lahamas going up from the abzu, 

like one who is stepping from heaven to earth, 

Lugalbanda stepped into the midst of his brothers' elite troops. 

Line 220 is very similar to Nanse and the Birds 1 . Black 1 998, 98 has argued 
that the three images in this crucial passage in Lugalbanda II describe 
'movement from one environment or cosmic sphere to another, in three 
different directions.' It is likely that the two similar phrases do something 
similar in Nanse and the Birds. The bird rising (line 1) initiates the story; 
the response of the goddess is her descent to earth. 

12-13 For the reading immal 2 (NUN.LAGARxSAL) rather than silam in 
this and similar contexts, see Veldhuis forthcoming. 

14 The verb zag- kes 2 (to don, to array oneself with) is constructed with the 
locative to indicate the semantic object in both the verbal and the nominal 
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part (Farber-Fliigge 1973, 141; Karahashi 2000, 175; see also Romer 2001, 
132-133), so that one expects here a-gi 6 uru ]6 -na. The specific connotation 
of the comitative in this expression is unknown. For the /a/ prefix see the 
commentary to line 5. Nanse is associated elsewhere with a-gi 6 uru 16 .(n): 
Enki and the World Order 303 and Temple Hymns 276. 

22 Enki and the World Order 418 has a similar line: d nanse nin uru ]6 -e 
U5 musen kug-ga giri 3 -ni-se 3 ba-an-gub 'Nanse, the august lady, has set the pure 
goose at her feet.' 

25 The present reading provides a parallel with line 1 1 , where Nanse herself 
steps down from heaven to earth. 'The bird' in this case is Anzud, and 
everything that follows describes him until he is finally named in line 30. 
Alternatively one might read: musen an-[ki]-a he 2 -im-gub 'may the birds of 
heaven and earth stand in service.' In that case the line is a conclusion to 
the preceding. The copy of Ni 2474 (ISET 114) seems to indicate that very 
little is missing (which would favour the alternative solution), but collation 
is necessary for a decision. 

26-27 The reconstruction of these lines is admittedly uncertain and rests 
on a single manuscript that could not be collated (ISET 1 14). In particular, 
the sign HAR (mur) cannot be positively identified (for the reading mur - 
sa 4 see the commentary to line B4). In Enmerkar and Ensuhgirana 97 the 
verb mur - sa 4 is used for Anzud (passage quoted in the commentary to line 
B5). Alternatively, one might understand the text as saying that Anzud, in 
stepping from heaven to earth (line 25) brings something (reading de 6 or 
tum 2 ), but no plausible interpretation of the signs indicating what it is that 
he brings suggests itself. 

28 The reading of this line is again unclear. The second sign (E) is very 
incomplete. Alternatively one might read the first two signs musen lugal or 
musen su-lu 2 (see su-lu 2 mu§en Nippur list 95') but in that case the meaning 
of the sentence remains unclear. The verbal form as read here contains an 
unexplained second person pronominal prefix before the comitative (nu-e-da- 
), where one would rather expect nu-un-da-. The text is in need of collation. 
On the reading of zu 2 (KA) - kes 2 see Cavigneaux and Al-Rawi 2000, 46 with 
references to earlier literature. 

29 At various places in the literature Anzud is said to 'open the knees' (dub 3 
- bad). The expression was understood by Heimpel 1968, 434-436 as to 
mean: to spread the talons (when catching a prey). He argued that in this 
particular context the reading dub 3 (or du, ) may not be correct because of a 
similar line in Gudea Cylinder A 27.18-19, where we find HE2 instead of 
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HI. This problem, however, is removed by reading the line in question a 2 ! (DA) 
he 2 -bad-ra 2 -am 3 'may he spread the wings.' Although 'opening the knees' is 
hardly appropriate for a speeding bird, it is assumed that the expression is 
used here without regard for etymology. 

30 For the mythological bird Anzud and his ability to decide fates see § 2.3. 

31-35 A bird name written KA.SES mu§en is not known from other sources. 
Moreover, the passage belongs to the narrative introduction rather then to 
the collection of bird descriptions, so that a comment on a KA.SES bird 
would be an intrusion here. The problem may be eliminated by assuming 
that KA.SES mu§en is a designation or nickname for Anzud mentioned in 
the preceding line. The question then remains how to read and understand 
KA.SES. 

For the sign combination KA. SES, two Akkadian equivalences are known. 
First, the lexical tradition provides the equivalence pum marrum (MSL 13 
199: Izi F 3 1 8 f f . with several Akkadian synonyms) corresponding to the 
Sumerian reading ka-SES 'bitter mouth.' This expression appears in the 
Hendursaga A in a passage that describes the second of seven helpers of 
Hendursaga, sons of Enki, who take care of a variety of issues concerning the 
production of food (Black, et al. 1998-, Hendursaga A Segment B 18 and 
21). Since the passage deals with water, and since Hendursaga is at home in 
Nigin, a place close to salt-water marshes (see Carroue 1986) we may read 
ka mun 4 'brackish mouth,' as a designation of the place where the water turns 
from sweet to brackish: 

Hendursaga A Segment B 1 7-2 1 

a id 2 -da-ta a pu 2 gana 2 -ta 

ka muri4-e a gibil-la 2 -ta 

min-kam-ma us 2 -bi sa-ra-da-gub 

a id 2 -da-ta a pu 2 gana 2 -ta 

ka murine a gibil-la 2 -ta nig 2 -kud sa-ra-ab-ak-e 

Because of the river water and the water of well and field, 

because of the 'new' water at the brackish mouth 

the second one is next to stand at your behest. 

He pays you your due from the river water, and the water of well and field 

and from the 'new' water at the brackish mouth. 

Second, in the bilingual (first millennium) version of The Exploits of 
Ninurta 257 (Van Dijk 1983) the expression KA.SES is translated sinna 
marru, corresponding to the Sumerian reading zu 2 sis, and to be translated as 
'sharp teeth' or 'sharp-toothed.' The translation 'sharp' for sis (bitter) is an 
approximation; it may also be 'biting,' 'hurting,' 'dangerous,' or something of 
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a similar import. This expression appears at a number of places in Sumerian 
literature, describing either a weapon or a ferocious animal. In addition to 
the references discussed by Klein 1981, 97, see The Exploits of Ninurta 
275; and Inana and Enki Segment D18 and parallels to be read pirig zu 2 sis 
(reading pirig follows Glassner 1992, 69). 

Since Anzud is depicted with the head of a lion, the designation 'sharp- 
toothed bird' fits the context well. It is possible that zu 2 -sis muien includes a 
folk-etymological explanation of the element Izal in the name Anzud. 

31 The infix sequence -ta-ra- in im-ta-ra-ed 2 is problematic. It has been argued 
that under certain circumstances, -ta-ra- (understood as something like /tra/) 
may represent the simple ablative, but such forms are to be expected only 
after a vowel (see Attinger 1993, 257; also Balke 1998, 14). One may then 
understand -ta-ra- as comitative+ ablative. The change -ta- ) -ra- takes place 
in intervocalic position, as is the case here. The presence of the comitative 
and the change -da- ) -ta-, however, remain unexplained. 

32 The copy in ISET 1 14 has clearly in-nin, which is an ancient or modern 
error for in-nin 9 . The dative (in-nin-gu ]0 -ur 2 ) and the presence of direct speech 
in the next line suggest a reconstruction [gu 3 mu-na-d]e 2 , but the traces of the 
final sign as copied in ISET 1 14 do not recommend this reading. 

33 Instead of ni 2 -ga 2 -ta one expects ni 2 -gu 10 -ta; I am unable to explain the /a/. 
This is not the reflexive pronoun ni 2 -ga 2 /gu 10 , because that is incompatible 
with the ablative. 

41/42 The same association of am with kur ur 2 -ra on the one hand, and 
dara 3 with kur bad 3 on the other hand is found in Inana and Sukalletuda 
1 1/12 (see Volk 1995, 141 for further parallels). 5 Note that Volk's translation 
'Hirsch' (hart) for dara 3 or dara 3 -mas is unlikely for an animal that lives high 
in the mountains. The notion that the hu-ri 2 -in mu§en preys upon wild bulls is 
also attested in Gudea Cyl B 5.3. In other places this is a characteristic of 
Anzud (Lugalbanda II 48-49). 

46-47 Traces of the verb in line 46 are preserved in Nii-02. The copy in 
ISET 1 14 allows the reading DIRIG. The verb dirig in the sense 'to be bigger 
than,' 'to surpass' may be constructed with a locative, as for instance in Inana 
B 42: nin kur-ra dirig-ga (see Zgoll 1997a, 346 with other examples). In the 
present context, dirig is used as a transitive verb, with ga-nun mu§en as ergative. 



5 See recently Katz 2003, 65-67. 
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48 Musen-e is understood here as referring to d ha-ia 3 mu§en in the next line, in 
the pattern of hymnic epithets where the name of the hero or god is mentioned 
only in the second line of the strophe. 

49 For the expression en-nu-ug 3 -ga 2 ud - zal see Gregoire 1970, 33-36 and, 
most recently, Behrens 1998, 82-83 with note 131. The en-nu-ug 3 ud zal-le-da 
is the watchman at dawn. 

50 For ud - zal as used for birds (to sing at dawn) see the commentary to 
line 3. 

52 NIR2 = ZA.TUN3. The sign TUN3 is not clear on the copy. The older 
spelling appears to be ZA.MIR = nir 7 (see Loding 1 974, 76). First millennium 
Diri III lists ZA.NIM; ZA.SU; and ZA.IB as further alternatives (see CAD 
hulalu). One of these variants must be present here. The stone was identified 
as chalcedony in Van Dijk 1983, 120 (The Exploits of Ninurta 532), but 
this identification is not confirmed. In the present context a white kind of 
stone fits well. The translation 'white' for nir 2 is chosen in analogy with gug 
and za-gin 3 , representing the colors of carnelian and lapis lazuli respectively. 
Note that the three stones na4 gug, na «za-gin 3 , and na «nir 2 , all used to describe 
the peacock, are mentioned together in The Exploits of Ninurta 532. 

53 The verb sig 10 (si 3 .g) when used in connection with a smith (simug) means 
'to cast' (sapaku; see Cooper and Heimpel 1984, 80-82). Here precious 
stones and gold are involved, so the more neutral translation 'to fashion' is 
chosen. Alternatively, sig 10 may be taken in the sense ofmasalu, 'to be equal' 
or 'to make an image of (the two meanings of sig 10 may well be related). 
For tibira = 'sculptor' see Waetzoldt 1997. Waetzoldt refers to UET 3 1498 
i6 (restored from UET 3 770 5), which records the production of dar muien 
me-luh-ha ki tur by sculptors (tibira) out of ivory (see also Chapter 9 under 
dar muSen ). The mention of a sculptor in this line may be meant literally to 
refer to the actual production of statues of colorful birds. The verbal infix 
-ri- is analyzed in this line as a variant of the ablative (intervocalic change IM 
to Irl). A second person dative is unlikely here; the ablative cross-references 
the materials from which the peacock is made. For the rare occurrences of 
this -ri- see Gragg 1973, 99-100. 

57 Presumably this line, attested in one copy only (not collated), describes 
the action of the buzzard. The may be a compound with su, meaning 'to 
catch' or similar. In Dumuzid's Dream 35-36/61-62 the verb su - tig 4 is 
used for different birds of prey catching a lamb and a sparrow respectively. 
The sign SILA 4 in the present text is damaged; without collation, the reading 
of this line remains very uncertain. 
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60 The copy suggests gun mu§en , which is otherwise unknown. Since the 
second half of the GUN is slightly damaged it may be possible to read 
gu 2 -sur mu§en , a bird known from ED Birds 142 and the proverb SP 6.48. 

61 For the verb mur- sa 4 see the commentary to line B4. 

B4 The AZ in b[uru 5 -a]z mu§en is certain; an alternative reconstruction is m[i- 
sa]-az mu5en . The space on the tablet, however, favors a solution with only one 
sign before AZ. The conventional reading ur 5 - sa 4 rests on first millennium 
lexical material (see the lexical section in CAD s.v. ramamu). Old Babylonian 
evidence indicates the reading mur - sa 4 . There is a variant mu-ur for HAR in 
Sulgi A 63 source 00 (Klein 1981, 197). The entry mu-u[r-d]u HAR in Proto 
Izi I source Qi is possibly a variant for ur 5 -sa 4 (MSL 13 20 104). Finally, a 
version of Proto-Ea from Adab has the entry mu-ru-um-sa = KAxHAR+DU 
= ra-[ma-mu-um\ (MSL 14 138 rev. 2'), which is no doubt an alternative 
spelling for our expression. [See also MSL 13 212 ii3]. 

B5 In several places in the literary corpus, the nugig priestess is associated 
with screaming, sometimes expressed in avian imagery (see Berlin 1979, 
74). In Enmerkar and Ensuhgirana 96-99 the verb mur - sa 4 (see B4) is 
used for the nugig in comparing her to Anzud: 

e§3 gal-se3 ed3-de3-da-guio-ne 6 

nu-gig-e anzud mu5cn amar-ra-gin7 r mur mu n -[sa4] 

miri3-kam-ma-se3 ed3-de3-da-guio-ne 

uz amar-ra nu-me-en-na segn mu-un-[gi4] 

When I go up to the great shrine, 

the nugig (= Inana) cries out like Anzud to his chick; 7 

and when I go there again, 

she coos like a duck to its chick, even though I (= Enmerkar) am not one. 

A very similar passage is found in Lugalbanda II 315 = 381 (see the 
commentary in Wilcke 1969, 208). 

B9 The bird name at the beginning of the line may be reconstructed [u 5 ]-bi 2 
(swan) with Akkadian gloss [up]-pu-U2- & A second possibility, [gu 2 ]-bi 2 mu5en 
(eel bird) with gloss [ku]-pu-U2, is excluded because the Akkadian for gu 2 - 
bj 2 musen turns out to be kupitum rather than kuppu (see Chapter 9 gu 2 -bi 2 mu§en ). 
The reading of the second half of the line is very uncertain. 



6 For the reading -ne rather than -de 3 see Attinger 1993, 3 1 1 and Attinger 1992, 129. 

7 For nugig in relation to Inana see Zgoll 1997b. 

8 For u 5 -bi 2 nnu5en = uppu see SpBTU 3 113. 
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C2-6 There is no room for an extra word before [ d ni]n-hur-sag-ka in C2, so 
that we must understand the construction as an anticipatory genitive with 
nig 2 -gurn as nomen regens. The lines give an etymological explanation of 
the bird name nij^-gun 1 -mu-du-um mu§en , perhaps the magpie (see the entry in 
Chapter 9). One expects, therefore, the bird to be the subject of the bringing in 
C2, but there seems to be no object. The assumption in the present translation 
is that the bird brings unqualified 'things,' expressed only by the preverbal 
-b- in ba-ab-t[um 2 ]. The referent of -ani in C3 must be Ninhursag, since birds 
are considered inanimate beings in the grammatical sense. 

Examples of the verb kig 2 with absolutive ki have been collected by 
Michalowski 1989, 71-72. The evidence indicates two different construc- 
tions with two different meanings. Where the semantic object is in the dative 
case it means 'to look after:' ama dumu-ni-ir ki nu-kig 2 -kig 2 -de 3 'that the 
mother does not look after her child' (Lament for Sumer and Ur 12; si-ga- 
arki mu-na-ab-kig 2 -kig 2 -e 'she looks after the weak' (NanseA25); also Cohen 
1981, 98 80. Where the object is indicated by the terminative (as in our line) 
it means 'to look for:' ki mu-e-si-kig 2 -kig 2 '(Ur) is looking for you' (Lament 
for Ur 370); ki mu-si-kig 2 -kig 2 'he looks for somebody' (Lugalbanda II 
270-271). 

C7 Apparently musen inim bal-bal does not denote one particular kind of 
bird but rather birds that twitter. A bird inim-bal-bal mu§en or musen-inim-bal- 
b a [musen appears in Old Babylonian lists (see Chapter 9). The present line 
may be interpreted as a proverb displaying a rather cynical view of palace 
life. Comparable sayings are frequent in the Proverb Collections, e.g. SP 9 
A9: nu-zu e 2 -gal-la ba-sar 2 'there are numerous ignoramuses in the palace' 
(Alster 1997, 178). 

C9 For gada ha-ad see the discussion of had 2 /ha-ad by Foxvog 1994, 12- 
14. The expression gada ha-ad-e du 7 -a also appears in Enki and the World 
Order 22, where it describes Enki. 

CIO The word tug 2 -gun 4 -na is not known to me otherwise. It is unlikely that 
this is simply an unorthographic spelling for tug 2 -gun 3 (colorful garment) 
since all three duplicates write GUN 4 here. 

Cll The spelling a-zag-gur] ] kU6 otherwise appears only in the Home of the 
Fish 115. For the various writings of this word see PSD A/1 s.v. a-za-gur 8 . 

C13 The phrase numun u 2 -gin 7 im-ri-ri appears in the hymn Isbierra A iv8 
(Sjoberg 1993a, 214). In this passage, and in parallels quoted by Sjoberg, the 
expression has the threatening implication of destroying offspring. 
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C14 For se 21 = SA4 'to lie down;' 'to lay to rest' (inanimate) see Chapter 9 
se 21 musen an( j below line D28. 

C15 Underlying the reconstruction of this line is the assumption that dub 2 - 
dub 2 -bu mu§en is made subject of a quasi-etymological explanation. The ex- 
pression sahar - dub means 'to heap up earth,' but may also be used for 
'to whirl up a dust cloud.' This may be concluded from the lexical entry 
sa-ha-ar-dub = IS = turbu'tum (= dust cloud), an equivalence found only in 
a late source (Ea IV 86). Alternatively one may read ukum(SAHAR) on the 
basis of the equivalence ukum = turbu'tum, (Ea IV 85), a value attested in 
Old Babylonian sources (Proto-Ea 250a; and the Tell Hammam version in 
Van Soldt 1995, Aii27-28 ku-um = IS = tar-bu-uh2-tum; si-ba-hu-um; prob- 
ably = sabihu = mist?). Finally, instead of SAHAR i[m-dub] one may also 
reconstruct i[m-du 8 ], in the sense of 'to whirl up dust;' for this expression see 
Van Dijk 1960, 44; and Wilcke 1969, 184. 

C16 The sign SEG 5 is written URUxTU not EZEN*SE, as reported in 
MSL 8/2, 141. The similarity to EZEN is due to the fact that the second 
half of the TU is written outside of the URU sign. For the restoration see 
Home of the Fish 83: ku 6 sud 3 -ba dumu er 2 pad 3 -da-gin 7 . IG (collated) must 
be an error for SIG7; sig 7 na-ga 2 -ga 2 is often used in conjunction with er 2 
pad 3 -da (see Attinger 1993, 505 for references). [See now George in CRRAI 
47(2002), 141-150]. 

D 4 For ants in comparisons see Heimpel 1968, 513-515. 

D 5 The reconstruction of the beginning of this line is based on the associa- 
tion between the goddess Ba'u and the swallow that is found in two texts from 
very different ages. The first millennium Bird Call text (Akkadian) refers to 
the swallow as 'the bird of Ba'u' (Lambert 1970, 1 16-1 17). Very close to our 
line is a passage in the largely unintelligible Barnett Enmerkar text (Kramer 
1990), line 68: d ba-u 2 -gin 7 sim mu5en -ta a tu 5 'bathed like Ba'u because of the 
swallows.' Apparently swallows were numerous around Ba'u's statue, which 
not only won them the title 'bird of Ba'u,' but also necessitated frequent 
cleaning of the statue. For the reading d ba-u 2 (rather than d ba-ba 6 , etc.), see 
Marchesi 2002. 

D 6 For the reading zu 2 -kes 2 see the commentary to line 28. 

D 7-8 For the reading tum ]2 muSen and tumi 2 -gur 4 mu§en (rather than conven- 
tional tu mu5en , etc.) see the entry tum, 2 mu§en in Chapter 9. 

These two lines apparently create an opposition between the (wild) 
turtledove and the (domesticated) rock dove: the one finds its own food 
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in the 'broad field' while the other is fed with wheat in the 'king's threshing 
floor.' The reconstruction of the verb in D7 follows from this interpretation: 
ki bi 2 -ib 2 -[ri-ri-ge]: '(the turtledove) pecks at the ground.' The idiom is used 
for a bird in Lugalbanda II 243: tum 12 -gur 4 muSen -gin 7 ki im-ri-ri-ge-en: 'like a 
pigeon I was pecking at the ground' (see Wilcke 1 969 187) and in the Emesal 
lament NCTB 688 (Cohen 1988, 543 line 93) where the subject is tum 12 mu§en . 
In other Emesal laments, the phrase describes poverty and humiliation: 'the 
son of an honest man now pecks the ground' (du 5 -mu mu-lu zid-da-ke 4 ki 
mu-ni-ri-ri; Kutscher 1975, 123 = Cohen 1988, 339). 9 

The sign following kib x (GIG) is a PA, understood here as '2 ban.' This is 
a considerable amount of wheat and a rather unusual notation in a non- 
administrative text. For kislah = threshing floor see Civil 1994, 93; for 
kib x (GIG) = wheat see Civil 1994, 6 note 1. 

D 10 Alternatively one may read ki hab 2 -ba ki bi 2 -ib 2 -[ri-ri]: 'the bird pecks 
on stinking earth' (see commentary to D7-8). A reconstruction with the verb 
ki - ag 2 (to love) is unlikely, because this expression is usually constructed 
with the object of love in the locative-terminative. For ki - za and ki - ag 2 see 
Karahashi 2000, 39-42. 

Dll For the verb e-ne - dug 4 see Attinger 1993, 468-474. 

D14 The remains of an erased sign are still visible before the second MUN 
inNi x -01. 

D 19 For the tentative reading du 7 -us 2 mu5en see Chapter 9. 

D 22 There is a play of signs in the gathering(?) of the gii3(KA)-kes 2 muien 
in the ambar zu 2 (KA)-kes 2 , using the same signs in different values. For the 
reading gu 3 -kes 2 mu§en see Chapter 9: KA-kes 2 muSen . For zu 2 - kes 2 see the 
commentary to line 28. The expression 'bound marshes' probably refers to 
the artificial islands made from reed bundles by inhabitants of the marshes 
(see Thesiger 1964). 

D 23 The expression su - ur 3 is equivalent to Akkadian kaparu which is used 
for 'to clip (a bird).' Su-ur3 mu§en is probably short for kur-gi 4 su-ur 3 -(ra) muSen 
'clipped goose' (see Chapter 9). Our line is incomplete, but the reference to 
the bird's spread wings (a 2 tal 2 -bi) may have an ironic undertone. 



9 In late exemplars, the phrase is translated uttitam ulaqqif. 'he gleans the grains.' See Cohen 
1988, 173 (commentary to line 22) for another standard phrase with ki ri-ri. 
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D 24 For ud - zal as used for birds (to sing at dawn) see the commentary to 
line 3. 

D 27 The only text extant for this line is Ni 2 -01 (CBS 12602 = HAV 22). 
Notwithstanding the fact that this is a very carefully written tablet, ab-TA 
is to be corrected to ab-lal 3 . An ablative makes no sense here and ab-lal 3 is 
a well-known word for holes where birds (in particular pigeons) nest. The 
negative modal form is atypical for this composition. The statement that 
these birds should not nest in the reed wall may be based on an association 
between nu-erim 2 -la 2 muSen (an otherwise unknown bird) and nu-erim 2 , a word 
for stranger (see Volk 1995, 156). 

D 28 It is tempting to read ba-e-sa 4 and translate 'the tirida bird calls "Tirida" 
in the reed thickets.' However, sa 4 does not mean 'to call,' but rather 'to 
name,' or 'to call by name,' which makes no sense here. The verb se 2] means 
to lay or to rest (said of animals only); see line C14 and the discussion 
of se 2 , mu§en in Chapter 9. Civil 2002 has argued that ti-ri 2 -da (with variant 
writings) means 'outlaw' or 'outcast,' which makes good sense in the present 
context, in particular because the preceding line refers to a stranger or enemy. 
The implication of the present line is that one expects outlaws living in the 
marshes. 
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Nanse is the main divine character in four literary texts from the Old 
Babylonian period: Nanse and the Birds (edited in Chapter 6) the Nanse 
Hymn (or Nanse A); the hymn Nanse B; and Home of the Fish. Of these, 
The Nanse Hymn and Home of the Fish are readily available in reliable 
editions and translations (see the bibliographic footnotes in § 2.2. 1 and 2.2.2). 
The present new edition of Nanse B will allow the reader to complete the 
picture. 



7.1. History of Research 

Nanse B was published in hand copy by Zimmern in VAS 10199 iii42-iv. The 
first edition is Zimmern 1916, which includes photographs of the tablet. A 
partial parallel to Nanse B was published by Scheil 1918. Scheil reported to 
have copied this tablet in Istanbul in about 1 895, but the present whereabouts 
and the museum number of the tablet are unknown. Scheil 's text includes a 
number of parallel passages, but it is not a duplicate and it is disregarded 
here, because the tablet is badly in need of collation. 

Studies of Nanse B include Witzel 1935, 426-427 (with an edition of the 
Scheil text on 422—425), and some quotations in Falkenstein 1942, 209-210 
and 217. Nanse B was discussed by Heimpel 1 999, 1 53 in his article on Nanse 
in the Reallexikon der Assyriologie. Most recently, a new edition including 
the Scheil text was published by Rdmer 2001, 173-185. The edition of Nanse 
B in ETCSL Black, et al. 1998- (no. 4.14.2) is based upon an earlier version 
of the present chapter. 



7.2. The Tablet 

The Nanse hymn edited below is found on a collective tablet that includes 
Lipit-Estar C; Ur-Ninurta E; Inana F; and Nanse B. The Nanse text 
occupies col. iii42 to the end of col. iv. The reason why these four texts were 
put together on a single tablet is difficult to ascertain. Inana F and Nanse B 
share a very similar passage, so that there may be an associative connection 
between the two texts: 
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InanaFiii 17-20 



He (=An) put heaven as a crown on my (=Inana's) head. 

He bound earth as sandals on my feet. 

He wrapped a pure garment around my body. 

He put a pure sceptre in my hand. 

Nanse B iii 51-iv2, and 6 

She wears a fish as a crown on her head as her emblem. 
She holds a fish as a staff in her hand as her emblem. 
She binds fishes as sandals on her feet as her emblem. 
She has fish as a garment wrapped around her body. 



7.3. Edition 



42 [ ] x su duva 

43 traces 

rest of column iii broken 

[iii5 1 ku6 men sag-ga-na na-mu-un-gah me-te-as im-mi-ib-gay 
She wears a fish as a crown on her head as her emblem. 

ivl ku6 gidru su-na na ! (KI)-mu-un-gal2 me-(te-as im-mi-ib-gab) 
She holds a fish as a staff in her hand as her emblem. 

2 ku6 kuS e-sir2 giri3-na na-mu-un-si me-(te-as im-mi-ib-gab) 
She binds fishes as sandals on her feet as her emblem. 

3 ku6 izi ab-sag4-ga na-mu-un-zalag-ge me-(te-as im-mi-ib-gah) 

She has fishes like fires to illuminate the midst of the sea as her emblem. 

4 ku6 surtj-re mu-na-an-dui2-am3 

The sur-priest plays a fish(like instrument) for her. 

5 ku6 gud-de3 gU3 nun mu-na-ab-be2 

A fish calls out loud for her like(?) an ox. 

6 ku6 tug2-bai3 sag4-ge4 nam-mi-in-la2 

She has fishes as a garment wrapped around her body. 

7 kas4-kas4 kl "'-e kas4 mu-na-ab-kar-re 
The runner-fish moves swiftly for her. 



nigin2-nigin2 kU6 -e ab mu-na-ab-nigin 

The niginnigin fish circles the sea looking for her. 

gir 2 ku <-e ab mu-na-ab-gir2-re 

The flash-fish lights the sea for her. 
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10 agargara ku « zar ! -ri-es mu-un-dug-dus 
She heaps up fish spawn, 

1 1 ku6 izi ab-ba mu-na-ab-mu2-mu2 

so that fishes light a fire for her in the sea. 

12 ku6 sim muicn mu-na-ab-dal-dal-le-ne 
Fishes fly around like swallows for her! 

13 ga-sa-an-men3 S i§ ma2-gur8-se3 da-an-us me-e e2-se3 da-an-us 
'I am the lady, I will sail my boat, I will sail home 

14 i i§ ma2 si-bi da-an-us me-e e2-se3 da-an-us 

I will ride on the prow of the boat, I will sail home.' 

15 a2 sumur(MUNSUB)-bi kug-sign sem Perin-da 

Its canopy is made of gold with fragrant cedar wood, 

1 6 ab-ba sa-mu-na-ab-gir2-gir2-re-dam ? 
it sparkles for her in the sea. 

17 Phum-bi iti6 kiri4 zal-am3 

Its cabin, like happy moonlight, 

1 8 ab-ba sa-mu-na-ab-dadag-ge 
is shining in the sea for her. 

19 mu-ud-na-guio mu-un-kud ab-ba-ka 

'My husband is the tax-collector of the sea 

20 U3-mu-un-dar-a mu-un-kud ab-ba-ka 
Umundara is the tax collector of the sea!' 



21 


e2 ud-bi 




22 


a-a 




23 


bal-bal-e d nanse-kam 




It is a balbale 


song for Nanse 


7.4. Commentary 




Col. iii 







Traces of the first two lines of Nanse B are preserved, and then column 
iii breaks off. The last line of column iii was reconstructed by Zimmern 
according to the parallel passage in iii 17-20 (Inana F; see below and 
Falkenstein 1942, 209). The reconstructed line is numbered iii 51. Obverse i 
has 50 lines. Measurements on the photograph in Zimmern 1916 demonstrate 
that the tablet may have had approximately 10 lines after iii 41 (the end of 
Inana F). 
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Col. iv 

1-3 Heimpel's translation of this passage (Heimpel 1999) takes ku 6 gidru 
as a fish name, taking the sign KU6 here as a determinative ('staff fish'). 
However, the text consistently uses KU6 as a determinative after the word. 
Moreover, a very similar passage in Inana F (quoted above), on the same 
tablet, suggests that the fish is 'held as a staff etc. 

Falkenstein 1942, 210 suggested that me- signals an abbreviated refrain, 
with the full version of the refrain to be found in the last line of column 
iii, now lost. Falkenstein 's suggestion is supported by the fact that similar 
abbreviations of repeated lines are found in Inana F on the same tablet. 
Thus, me-e d ga-sa-an-an-na-men 3 (I am Gasananna!) in iii9 is abbreviated to 
me-e d in iiil2 (Inana F lines 2 and 5). The reconstruction of the refrain 
offered here me-(te-as im-mi-ib-gal 2 ) takes the fish as symbols or ornaments 
ofNanse, which fits the context well. 

2 For si = 'to tie (shoes)' see Civil 1987, 237. 

4 For the sign SURg see Veldhuis 1998, where this passage was overlooked. 
The reading and translation of the verb TUKU (du 12 ) were suggested by 
Gabor Zolyomi (private communication). 

6 Parallel passages are collected in Sjoberg 1988, 170. 

7 For kas 4 - kar 'to haste' see Attinger 1993, 581-582 with references. Since 
the reading kas 4 (or kas 4 ) in this expression is assured, it is probable that the 
fish name usually read gir 5 -gir 5 ku 6 has to be read kas 4 -kas 4 ku 6. For this fish see, 
Englund 1990, 214 (Ur III); Selz FAOS 15/1 text 273 ii4-5; and passim in 
Old Sumerian fish texts. 

8 The reading of LAGAB.LAGAB in the fish name and in the verb remains 
uncertain. The verb nigin 2 /nigin means 'to circle,' or (with dative) 'to circle 
looking for somebody' In this latter sense it is used in Home of the Fish C2: 

r a n sa-sa la2 sa-par3 ma-ra-nigin 

In the water where nets are set out, (the agan bird) circles the net looking 
for you (= the fish). 

10 Collation from the photograph in Zimmern 1916 confirms the expected 
ZAR rather than GABA. 

13 The postposition -se 3 after s i§ ma 2 -gur 8 is unexpected and may well be an 
error contracted by e 2 -se 3 in the same line. 
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15 The second sign was read AMAS by Zimmern 1916, although he noted 
that the sign form is quite different from the one in col. iii36 of the same tablet 
(p. 43). Zimmern 's reservations notwithstanding, his reading was accepted by 
all later commentators (Witzel 1935, 426; Klein 1990, 89; Romer 2001, 176). 
The sign as copied is rather MUNSUB, one of the writings for sumur, a kind 
of reed structure on a boat, studied by Civil 1967 (see also Romer 1993, 388). 
Civil demonstrated that this word is written SUHUR, with an earlier variant 
MUNSUB, or KA-r with variant SAG-gunu (DUL 3 ). The writings KA-r 
and SAG-gunu appear in Ur III documents from Girsu. A further literary 
reference that went unrecognized so far is Lament for Eridug, Ur Recension, 
line 3 (Green 1978, 158): ma 2 -dara 3 -abzu (. . .) sumur(MUNSUB)-bi. The sign 
was read AMAS by Green, but the copy suggests MUNSUB (confirmed by 
collation from a photograph in the University Museum, Philadelphia). The 
expression (a 2 )-amas as part of a boat (Romer 1993, 386) is non-existent. 

The precise meaning of a 2 sumur(MUNSUB) in our text remains unclear: 
'side of the reed canopy?' The collocation probably appears in Sulgi R 39 
read a 2 (?)-bur 2 (?) by Klein 1 990, 1 04. In his commentary Klein points out that 
the BUR2 is uncertain and may be SUHUR or DARA3 as well. If the reading 
SUHUR is permissible, we have here the same word a 2 sumur(SUHUR). The 
passage needs collation; unfortunately the photograph in Klein 1990, Plate 
II is illegible. 

21-22 Previous commentators have assumed that these lines are also abbre- 
viations. No plausible reconstruction suggests itself. 

23 For bal-bal-e see Sefati 1998, 21-29 and 383-385. 
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VIII. EARLY DYNASTIC AND OLD 
BABYLONIAN LISTS OF FISH AND BIRDS 

The list of birds as it was used in the eduba (scribal school) of Old Babylonian 
Nippur has been used extensively in my argument in Chapter 4. This list is 
edited below, preceded by the list of fish. The curricular version 1 of the 
Nippur list of fish and birds is known in over 30 exemplars, most of them 
exercise tablets (§8.2.1). In addition, there are two extra-curricular Ur 5 -ra 
tablets from Nippur that contain this section. The relevant passages are edited 
in § 8.2.2. The sections 8.3-8.9 present Old Babylonian lists offish and birds 
from other places, ordered by provenance. 2 Preceding the Ur 5 -ra versions I 
present a new edition of ED Birds, including two previously unrecognized 
Old Babylonian exemplars (§ 8. 1). In addition, an Old Babylonian exemplar 
from Nippur of ED Fish is presented. 

The list offish and birds was to become Tablet 1 8 of the first millennium 
version of Ur 5 -ra. In Old Babylonian Nippur, however, fish and birds were 
two adjacent sections of division 4, which contained stones, plants, fish, 
birds, wool and clothing (see §4.2.1). The present edition, therefore, creates 
a separate unit ('the list of fish and birds') that did not exist in the Old 
Babylonian period. This procedure is justified by the practical consideration 
that all sections of Division 4, with the exception offish and birds, have been 
edited in MSL 10.3 



8.1. Early Dynastic Bird and Fish Lists 

8.1.1. ED Fish: an Old Babylonian Copy from Nippur 

ED Fish was edited by Pettinato in MEE 3, 95-104. In recent times three 
Old Babylonian copies of ED Fish have come to light: BM 82905 (Veldhuis 
1998, 126); N 5867 from Nippur, to be edited here, and a fragment that was 
identified by M. Civil among tablets on the antiquities market (not available 
for edition). N 5867 was identified long ago by M. Civil, who has referred to 
this text in various publications and was kind enough to draw my attention 
to it. 



1 For this terminology see § 4.2. 

2 Not included is the Sippar lentil published by Scheil in ZA 10 (1895) 213 (Sch 4). The tablet 
is badly in need of collation. 

3 An edition of all Old Babylonian lists of fish and birds was announced for MSL 8/3 (see 
MSL 8/2 p. IX), but this volume was never realized. 
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N5867 

Provenance: OB Nippur. 

Publication: plate 3 

Description: Centre fragment of a tablet with beautiful writing. The reverse 
apparently runs from left to right. The text continues where other versions 
end. In its outward appearance and layout the tablet looks very much like 
CBS 1 1694 = SLT 73, an Old Babylonian copy of ED Birds (see below 
§8.1.2; and §4.2.2 for the significance of such sets). 



Obverse I 








Traces and KU6-signs. 






Column II 






ED Text 


01' 


r e n -[sh-2 kU6 ] 


37 4 


esir x (LAK 173) ku < 


02' 


gu[r7 ku <>] 


38 


gur7 ku <s 


03' 


mu[s ku «] 


39 


mus kl "' 


04' 


dU6[ ku "] 


40 


du 6 ku " 


05' 


kig 2 k [ u <J 


41 


UR4 ku ' 


06' 


gudu 4 (SUMAS.ME)k"6 


435 


TU k « (hudus^?) 


07' 


kig2-tur ku '> 


42 


tur-ti ku <s 


08' 


ze2-na ku '> 


446 


ZUBUD-gMTO k «6 


09' 


ugakut, 


45 


uga mu ^ cn ku6 


10' 


sim k KJ 


46 


sim ku * 


11' 


gakkul[ ku '] 


477 


gakkul ku « 


12' 


traces 







Reverse column I preserves KU6-signs only. 
Column II 



01' 


ne-pisag-[ 


95 


PISAGxNE k "6 


02' 


GIR2.g™w-[ 


96 


gir2-nigin2 kl16 


03' 


e 2 -K[A?- 


97 


UD.PA?^ 


04' 


tumi2-[ 


98 


tumi2 muSenkU6 


05' 


PI-SILA 3 -X-[ 


99 


PI.ASAL k « 


06' 


SAL.SAL 1 ^ 


101 


SAL.SAL k "6 


07' 


SILA 3 -MIN 3 ku * 






08' 


LUM k «* 







4 SeeKrebernik 1998,275. 

5 In the Ebla Sign List TU is glossed hu-du-sum (Archi 1987, 96 76), so that hudus may have 
been a common value of TU in ED. N 5867 uses the Fara/Abu-Salabikh form of GUDU4 
(SUMAS+ME; Krebernik 1998, 280) rather than the standard Old Babylonian UH.ME. 

6 The sign ZUBUD-gtmzi (LAK 354) as far as I know only appears in ED Fish. The OB text 
indicates that it is to be read /zena/; (s is >ze 2 -na is a siege weapon (Akkadian kalbanatu; see Klein 
1976, 288). Apparently both zubud ( = KLVteww) and zena x ( = ZUBUD-gtmw) refer to a kind 
offish named after a weapon (for zubud as a weapon see CAD zubuttu). 

7 See Civil 1984b, 162. 
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09' 


AB-gu 2 -da kl " 


10' 


nig 2 -DI ku 6 


11' 


ni2-gU7-gU7 k t u6 ] 


12' 


gis3-bir2[ kl "J 


13' 


ubi-suma[s ku s] 


14' 


[ ] X-si-[ 


8.1.2. 


ED Birds 



ED Birds was most recently edited by Pettinato in MEE 3, 109-1 18, with 
important notes by Civil (pp. 275-277) where an additional Ur III duplicate 
is listed (6N-T681+6N-T685; unpublished). Three Old Babylonian copies 
of ED Birds have been identified lately, one of these is unavailable to me. 
Because the new exemplars allow considerable improvements in the reading 
of ED Birds, a full new edition is provided here. The sigla used in MEE 3 have 
been abandoned and replaced by sigla that indicate period and provenance 
(or, if unprovenanced present location) of the tablet. 

EDFara [VAT 9124] 

Publication: SF 58 

Edition: Pettinato, MEE 3 109 A 

Description: almost complete tablet with ED Plants, followed by ED Birds 
(col. vil 1). Obverse and reverse have seven columns each. On the reverse, 
most of column six and the whole of column 7 are uninscribed. Compared 
to the versions from Ebla and Ur III Girsu, the Fara text continues with ten 
more lines at the end of the list. The tablet was collated from photographs 
on the CDLI web site (http://cdli.ucla.edu P0 10648) and in the original, 
by Markus Hilgert. 

ED Ebla [TM.75.G.1415] 

Publication: MEE 3/A plates IX-X (testo 39) 

Edition: Pettinato, MEE 3 109 B 

ED Ebla Syll [TM.75.G.4291] 

Publication: MEE 3 64 

Edition: Civil 1982, 17-22 

Description: Civil's identification of this text as a syllabic version of ED 
Birds 130-140 remains uncertain. According to Archi 1992, 7 the tablet 
belongs to ED Fish. Pending fuller publication of the tablet and the joins 
recorded by Archi, judgement is to be delayed and the text is not included 
here. 
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Sargonic PTS 

Publication: none 

Description: according to Foster 1982, 239 note 6, the collection of the 

Princeton Theological Seminary houses a Sargonic copy of ED Birds. 

No additional data are known to me. 

Sargonic/Ur III Kish [Ash 1 93 1 . 1 23b] 

Publication: none 

Description: fragment of a prism, very similar to the seven sided prism Ash 

1931.128 (Gurney 1969), also from Kish (ED Metals; see MEE 3 77 I). 

The few remaining signs could not be placed; the fragment needs further 

study. 

Ur III Girsu 

Publication: ITT II/2 5898 + ITT V 9251 

Edition: Pettinato, MEE 3 109 C 

Description: the two joining fragments preserve the bottom-right corner of 
the tablet. On the obverse three columns are preserved which cover the 
lines 96-107; 113-125; and 133-137. Only the first five lines of the first 
column on the reverse are inscribed (lines 139-142). 

Ur III Nippur [6N-T68 1 + 6N-T685] 

Publication: none 

Description: this tablet was unavailable to me. Quotations from this text are 
found in MEE 3 275-277: Appendix B (M. Civil, Remarks on the Early 
Dynastic Bird List), where it is referred to as text D. In the following 
edition these quotations are included between square brackets. 

OB Yale [YBC4613] 

Publication: plates 24-25 (photograph) and plate 3 (hand copy) 
Description: almost complete one-column extract of unknown provenance, 
containing lines 78-109. 

OB Nippur [CBS 11694] 
Publication: SLT 73 

Description: middle portion of a tablet, which originally contained the whole 
list. The tablet was collated from the original. 

OBX 

Publication: none 

Description: complete or almost complete tablet on the antiquities market, 
identified by M. Civil. The present whereabouts of the tablet are unknown. 
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1 


ED Fara 


jj^musen 




ED Ebla 


U5 


2 


ED Fara 


gambi(MI 2 .US2.KE 4 ) muSen 




ED Ebla 


ga_jmuscn 


3 


ED Fara 


i-NI.DU muSen 




ED Ebla 


i_zjmuscn 




(Ur III Nippur 


[...-z]i muSen ) 


4 


ED Fara 


zag-gun 3 




ED Ebla 


za.2 mu ^ cn 


4a 


(Ur III Nippur 


r x n -DAG-[(x)] m »™) 


5 


ED Fara 


UDNUNnwsen 




ED Ebla 


u 2 -za-ab mu&n 




(Ur III Nippur 


[uldu-buTJEXNUNmusen) 


6 


ED Fara 


mus-UDLU mufcn 




ED Ebla 


mus-ki mu§ en 


7 


ED Fara 


us-ad 




ED Ebla 


AN-ad muSen 


8 


ED Fara 


U2-bi2 muSen 




ED Ebla 


ub-pi muien 


9 


ED Fara 


gU2-bl2 mu5en 




ED Ebla 


2u?-pi mu ^ cn 


10 


ED Fara 


dUT2 muien 




ED Ebla 


dur mu ^ cn 


11 


ED Fara 


dur 2 -sul muSen 




ED Ebla 


dur-sul muien 


12 


ED Fara 


zeh x (SUL) mu§cn 




ED Ebla 


AN-zah x (SES) m "Sen 


13 


ED Fara 


d^muscn 




ED Ebla 


da-uz 


148 


ED Fara 


da-uz 




ED Ebla 


da-uz 


15 


ED Fara 


LIZ 




ED Ebla 


uz 


16 


ED Fara 


UZ-gii6 




ED Ebla 


uz-ga 



8 The UZ is slightly damaged (collation Markus Hilgert). 
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17 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 


uz-babbar 
uz-babbar 


18 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 


KASKAL™ 5 ™ 

[_ . lmuscn 


19 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 


tumi2 muScn 

tumjjmusen 


20 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 


tumi2-gur4 mu§en 
tumi2-gur4 mu§en 


21 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 


buru4 mu5en 
buru4 mu5en 


22 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 


buru4-gi mu5cn 
buru4-gi mu5cn 


23 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 


buru4-hur mu5cn 
buru 4 -hur x (BALAG) mu§cn 


24 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 


nin-us muSen 
nin-us muSen 


25 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 


sur 2 -du mu5en 

sur2 muscn 


26 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 


ga-nun muScn 
ga2-nun mu5cn 


27 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
(Ur III Nippur 


gir 3 -pap mu§en 
ir 3 -pap mu5cn 

ES2.NIR- r DI/KT[>«uSen]) 


28 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
(Ur III Nippur 


hurin x (BALAG+A) muSen 

a hu_ri? mu ^ cn 

hurin(BALAG) mu5en ) 


29 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
(Ur III Nippur 


nUll muscn 

mus-nun mufcn 
nun) 


30 


ED Fara 9 
ED Ebla 


jlj-,muscn 
jljmuscn 


31 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 


UD-sa muSen 
UD-sa mu5en 


32 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 


u 2 -DU mu5en 
U2-nun mu§en 



9 In Fara IM/TUM 9 and NI 2 (IM-gunu) are distinguished (see Krebernik 1998, 277). The 
present line has NI2. 
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33 


ED Fara 


ir iri - ir irio mu5en 




ED Ebla 


ir-ix mu ^ cn 


34 


ED Fara 10 


sita(LAK503)-V-[...] 




ED Ebla 


g 2 -A mu ^ cn 


35 11 


ED Fara 


kab-ka[b] mu P en ] 




ED Ebla 


kab-kab muSen 


36 


ED Fara 12 


ga[m 3 ]-ga[m 3 muSen ] 




ED Ebla 


gam 3 -gam 3 mu§cn 


37" 


ED Fara 


tug 2 -t[ug2 muSen ] 




ED Ebla 


tug 2 -tUg2 muSen 


38 


ED Fara 


ki [ri 6 -kiri 6 mu5en ] 




ED Ebla 


kiri 6 -kiri 6 8 ur4 mu§cn 


39 


ED Fara 14 


V-[...] 




ED Ebla 


sar 2 mu§en 


40 


ED Fara 


NTJ 2 musen 




ED Ebla 


NU^musen 


41 


ED Fara 


m^muscn 




ED Ebla 


l^j^muscn 


42 


ED Fara 


um-hur muSen 




ED Ebla 


um-hur muSen 


43 


ED Fara 


um-nu-ur 5 muSen 




ED Ebla 


um-nun muien 


44 


ED Fara 


uga mu ^ cn 




ED Ebla 


uga muScn 


45 


ED Fara'5 


uga(U 2 .NAGA)-LAK 7 




ED Ebla 


uga(NAGA)-ga mu&n 



10 This line is written on the right edge, apparently as a later addition, immediately after line 
33. In Pettinato's edition the SITA belongs to line 33, but that seems less likely. The photograph 
shows traces of another sign following SITA. For LAK 503 see Krebernik 1998, 279 with 
earlier literature. 

11 The Ebla version (followed by Pettinato, in his edition of ED Birds in MEE 3) inverts 35 
and 36. Here the order of the Fara text is followed. Read according to the collation by Markus 
Hilgert. 

12 Collation by Markus Hilgert confirmed the reading LAK 29 = GAM 3 (on LAK 29 see 
Krebernik 1998, 278). The initial horizontal in both signs is crossed by an extra oblique wedge. 

13 The beginning of the second TUG2 is faintly visible on the original (collation Markus 
Hilgert). 

14 Few traces of the first sign are preserved. 

15 LAK 777 according to the collation by Markus Hilgert. Perhaps this is a badly written LAK 
672a (MUNSUB), to be read us x (see lines 100 and 103)? 
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46 


ED Fara 


uga(U 2 .NAGA)-hur muScn 




ED Ebla 


uga(GA.NAGA)-hur mu§en 


47 


ED Fara 16 


dar 




ED Ebla 


dar mu ^ cn 


48 


ED Fara 


dar-NI 




ED Ebla 


dar-NI muSen 


49 


ED Fara 


r mu-x 1m ™ 




ED Ebla 


igi-la2 muSen 


50 


ED Fara 17 


Se X X mu§ en 




ED Ebla 


se-LAGAB muSen 


51 


ED Fara 


""x 1 r . . . l r x"' mu ^ cn 




ED Ebla 


ku-ru mu§en 


52 


ED Fara 


r x X x nmu ^ cn 




ED Ebla 


aj^muscn 


53 


ED Fara 


r eden-x nmu§ en 




ED Ebla 


djjmuscn 


54 


ED Fara 


n i[ ta mu]sen 




ED Ebla 


igi-nita muSen 


55 


ED Fara 


^l^muscn 




ED Ebla 


j^muscn 


56 


ED Fara 


ud-UR mu§en 




ED Ebla 


Ud-Ml mufe n 


57 


ED Fara 


ur 3 -ab 2 mu§en 




ED Ebla 


a|}-,muscn 


58 


ED Fara 


ab 2 -du7 mu§en 




ED Ebla 


ab 2 -du mu§en 


59 


ED Fara 18 


bar mu ^ cn 




ED Ebla 


gis-bar mu§ en 




OB Nippur 


[k]isi 6 -bar[ mu§en l 


60 


ED Fara 1 " 


bar-MUN mu§en 




ED Ebla 


gis-bar-gu 2 mu5cn 




OB Nippur 


[k]isi 6 -bar-g[u-... mu5cn ] 



16 This line was read musen by Pettinato, but the sign is more probably a DAR (too damaged to 
decide with certainty). The Fara text regularly omits the MUSEN determinative after MUSEN- 
related signs (UZ, DAR, U 5 ; see Civil in MEE 3 276). 

17 The line is badly damaged and could not be deciphered. 

18 For the reading bar (rather than AS) see Krebemik 1998, 280. 

19 MUN was confirmed by collation by Markus Hilgert. 
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61 


ED Fara 


s i gl7 mu[scn] 




ED Ebla 


g e g 9 muscn 




OB Nippur 


r e n -sigi7[ muSen ] 


62 


ED Fara 


li-li-sign mu§en 




ED Ebla 


li-li mu ^ cn 




OB Nippur 


[li]b-lib-b[i-sig mu§cn ] 


63 


ED Fara 


DUN 3 .GI.SAG 9 mu§cn 




ED Ebla 


seg9-ga muSen 




OB Nippur 


[...-S]F-g[a 2 ''-...] 


64 


ED Fara 


line skipped 




ED Ebla 


DUB.TI mu&n 




OB Nippur 


traces 


65 


ED Fara 


gud-du 7 mu§en 




ED Ebla 


gud mu ^ en 




OB Nippur 


gud-d[u 7 mu5cn ] 


66 


ED Fara 


igi-gud-du 7 mu§cn 




ED Ebla 


igi-gud mu5en 




OB Nippur 


igi-gud-d[u 7 mu5cn ] 


67 


ED Fara 


nin-gin muSen 




ED Ebla 


Agmuscn 




OB Nippur 


d nin- r LAGABxX"' muien 


68 


ED Fara 


nin-amas(LAK 388) mu5on 




ED Ebla 20 


ni-mas mu§cn 


69 


ED Fara 


lu 7 -lu 7 -lu2 muSen 




ED Ebla 


lu 7 -lu 2 mu5cn 


70 


ED Fara 


EN.TI mu5cn 




ED Ebla 


GA 2 .KI muSen 


71 


ED Fara 


AS.SAHAR 1 ™^" 




ED Ebla 


A§2.AN mu§en 


72 


ED Fara 


m,musen 




ED Ebla 


musen-ki muien 


73 


ED Fara 


cii 7 muscn 




ED Ebla 


musen-sum muSen 


74 


ED Fara 


har mu ^ cn 




ED Ebla 


har mu ^ cn 



2» Read NI.H[U] m " §en in MEE 3 112. The photograph (MEE 3/A, Plate. IX) confirms the 
reading MAS perhaps followed by erasures. 
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75 


ED Fara 


har-NI.ZI muScn 




ED Ebla 


har-GA 2 mu§en 


76 


ED Fara 


dll23 mu§cn 




ED Ebla 


(Jl^muscn 


77 


ED Fara 


tir-dug3 mufcn 




ED Ebla 


tir-du mu5cn 


78 


ED Fara 


al-tar-gu 7 muScn 




ED Ebla 21 


a l-t ar musen 




OB Yale 


al-ti-ri 2 -gU7 mu§en 


79 


ED Fara 


kad4 muScn 




ED Ebla 


kak-tum mu§en 




OB Yale 


kad 5 -gam mu§cn 


80 


ED Fara 


sag 4 -hab 2 mu§en 




ED Ebla 


hal mu ^ cn 




OB Yale 


sag4-hab 2 muSen 


81 


ED Fara 


sag 4 -ZI/ZI.A mu§en 




ED Ebla 


s i-gU 2 musen 




OB Yale 


sag 4 -bi 2 -la-gu-TUR-si muScn 


82 


ED Fara 


dub-la 2 mu§ en 




ED Ebla 


dub-la 2 mu§en 




OB Yale 


r dub n -la 2 mu§en 


83 


ED Fara 22 


nj-,muscn 




ED Ebla 


nj-,muscn 




OB Yale 


ni 2 -dib mu5cn 


84 


ED Fara 


r ki lmu ^ cn 




ED Ebla 


J^jmuscn 




OB Yale 


ki-ib mu5cn 


85 


ED Fara 


T ]-ki mu ^ cn 




ED Ebla 


ki-TAR mu5cn 




OB Yale 


ki-ib-su 2 mu5en 


85a 


OB Yale 


ki-ib-su mu§en 


86 


ED Fara 23 


ki-nin-ka6 muSen 




ED Ebla 


ki-ka muSen 




OB Yale 


ki-ib- d mn-ka 6 muSen 



21 For the signs AL and DILMUN in Ebla see Wiggermann 1988, in particular 23 1-232 with 
note 32. 

22 The photograph of the Fara text indicates that the sign is LAK 377 (NI2 = IM-gunu) rather 
than LAK 376 (IM); see Krebernik 1998, 277. In Ebla this distinction does not exist. 

23 The first sign is KI, not HI (collation Markus Hilgert). 
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87 24 


ED Fara 


d^muscn 




ED Ebla 


(J^muscn 




OB Yale 


d a -TJmuscn 


88 


ED Fara 


HAR-us mu§en 




ED Ebla 


bir2-su4-su4 




OB Yale 


giris-sita3 muSen 


89 


ED Fara 


za 3 -gin mu§en 




ED Ebla 


za-mi 2 mu&n 




OB Yale 


za3-nigiri2-ni mu§cn 


90 


ED Fara 


mus-gin mu§cn 




ED Ebla 


mus-gi muien 




OB Yale 


mus-nigiri2 muierl 


91 


ED Fara 


mus-lah4(DU/DU) mu5en 




ED Ebla 


mus-lah 5 (DU.DU) muSen 




OB Yale 


mus-lah 5 (DU.DU) mu sen 


92 


ED Fara 


mus-nin-ka6 muSen 




ED Ebla 


mus-nig2 mu&n 




OB Yale 


mus- d nin-ka6 muSen 


93 


ED Fara 


eren ? -se-gurio(SE.KIN)-si muSl 




ED Ebla 


AN-gir 2 muSen 




OB Yale 


[...]-na-KA-si mu5en 


94 


ED Fara 


sag-gi4 mu§en 




ED Ebla 


sag-ki muSen 




OB Yale 


[sag]-gi4-ur 3 -ra mu5cn 


95 


ED Fara 


]-)jj--muscn 




ED Ebla 


]-)jj*-muscn 




OB Yale 2 5 


r bir 5 n -ra muSen 


96 


ED Fara 


s i m musen 




ED Ebla 


s i m muscn 




Ur III Girsu 


[....si]m mu&n 




OB Yale 


s i m muscn 


97 


ED Fara 


sim-gid2 mu§cn 




ED Ebla 


r X n [ mu scn1 




Ur III Girsu 


r Imuscn 




OB Yale 


r X n niuscn 


98 


ED Fara 


'p^J^muscn 




ED Ebla 


j^^muscn 



24 The line numbering follows the Fara and Yale versions. Pettinato followed the Ebla text, 
which inverts 87-88. 

25 Followed by an erased line, which probably also read NAM mu§en . 
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Ur III Girsu 


1" "lmuscn 






OB Yale 


TAJ^muscn 




99 


ED Fara 


U^muscn 






ED Ebla 


{lljmuscn 






Ur III Girsu 


1" Imuscn 






OB Yale 


U-muscn 




100 


ED Fara 


ga-us x (LAK 672a) mu§en 






ED Ebla 


agniusen 






Ur III Girsu 


ga-us x (LAK 672a) mu§en 






OB Yale 


he2-us 2 mu5cn 




101 


ED Fara 


ZI/ZI.A-li muScn 






ED Ebla 


MIN 3 -lal 3 muSen 






Ur III Girsu 26 


[...] r xx n -[l]il 






OB Yale 


bi2-za-gU3- r balag-di-kar n 


-gir5-za-na mu& 




OB Nippur 


T^-zaM--] 




102 


ED Fara 


ur 5 -mul mu5en 






ED Ebla 


m-muscn 






Ur III Girsu 


[i]r 3 ? -mul muSen 






OB Yale 


gir 3 -mul mu5en 






OB Nippur 


gir 3 -m[ul muScn ] 




103 


ED Fara 


Uj.gigmusen 






ED Ebla 


us x (LAK672a)-ga muSen 






OB Yale 


ud-gis mu5cn 






OB Nippur 


ud-gis[ mu§en ] 




104 


ED Fara 


idigna muSen 






ED Ebla 


idigna mu5en 






Ur III Girsu 


r X n muscn 






OB Yale 


id2 idigna mu5cn 






OB Nippur 


idigna muSen 




105 


ED Fara 


Mj^muscn 






ED Ebla 


m^muscn 






Ur III Girsu 


r Imuscn 






OB Yale 


U 5 -UZ muSen 






OB Nippur 


uz-[...] 




106 


ED Fara 27 


r uz n -pap 






ED Ebla 


pap-uz 






Ur III Girsu 


[...]- r musen" 1 





26 See collation by Civil in MEE 3 277. 

27 In Deimel's copy, line 106 of the Fara text seems to read PAP mu5 cn x ne photograph of the 
bottom edge of the tablet demonstrates that the upper half of the MUSEN-sign is damaged, 
so that the line may also be read uz-pap, in accordance with the other versions (confirmed by 
collation by Markus Hilgert). 
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OB Yale 


u 5 -pap mu§en 




OB Nippur 


uz-pap[ muien ] 


107 


ED Fara 


uz-sim 




ED Ebla 


us-sim muSen 




Ur III Girsu 


[...]- r muserT 




OB Yale 


u 5 -sim muSen 




OB Nippur 


line skipped 


108 


ED Fara 


uz-tumi2 




ED Ebla 28 


u 5 -tum(SI'.TUM.MUSEN) 




OB Yale 


u 5 -tumi2 mu§cn 




OB Nippur 


line skipped 


109 


ED Fara 


uz-dar 




ED Ebla 


ud-dar mu§cn 




OB Yale 


u 5 -dar muicn 




OB Nippur 


line skipped 


110 


ED Fara 


ZI/ZI.A-li mufc n 




ED Ebla 


a-za-li 2 muSen 




OB Yale 


U5-bi2-za-gU3-balag-di-kar-gir5-za-na' 




OB Nippur 


uz-bi2-za-gU3-[...] 


111 


ED Fara 


buru5 muSen 




ED Ebla 


buru 5 mu§en 




OB Nippur 29 


buru 5 [ mu5en ] 


112 


ED Fara 


buru 5 -gir mu§cn 




ED Ebla 


buru 5 -har muien 




OB Nippur 


buru 5 -suhur[ mu sen] 


113 


ED Fara 


buru 5 -az mu&n 




ED Ebla 


QH7 mu ^cn 




Ur III Girsu 


buru 5 -a[z muSen ] 




OB Nippur 


buru 5 -az[ mu& n] 


114 


ED Fara 


ru-ru-buru 5 mu§en 




ED Ebla 


ru . ru muscn 




Ur III Girsu 


ru-ru-buru 5 mu§en 




OB Nippur 


r ru-ru n -buni5[ mu§cn ] 


115 


ED Fara 


buru 5 -ad2 muSen 




ED Ebla 


buru 5 -U mu5en 




Ur III Girsu 


buru 5 - u2 ad2(GIR2gMMw) muSen 




OB Nippur 


buru5-g i§ ad 2 (U2.GI[R2)[ muSen ] 



28 The text has LAGAB.TUM.MUSEN. The LAGAB is a badly executed SI which, in 
combination with the final MUSEN, is to be read u 5 . 

29 The order of the buru 5 -section in OB Nippur is 1 1 1, 1 12, 1 16, 1 15, 1 13, 1 14 (rest of column 
broken). 
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116 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 
OB Nippur 


buru 5 -kisig(GIR2gwra) mu§en 
kisi 6 -ga muSen 

bimi 5 -s i5 kisig(GIR2gwTO) muSen 
buru 5 -kisig(GIR 2 ) [ mu§en ] 


117 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 


buru 5 -tir mu&n 

^j-muscn 

bur[u 5 -t]ir mu5cn 


118 


ED Fara 30 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 


ga 2 -ga 2 mufcn 
ga 2 -ga 2 muSen 
ga 2 -ga 2 mu5en 


119 


ED Fara 31 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 


da-gi 4 -lum x (ZU/ZUSAR )™^ 

ti-l U2 muscn 

ti-gi 4 -lu muSen 


120 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 


unug-lu 2 mu5en 

unug muscn 

unug ki -lu 2 -KU mu§en 


121 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 


a-dar-dar 

a-dar-dar muSen 

a-dar-dar muSen 


122 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 


en-gin 7 -kal mu5en 

en-kar mufe n 

en-gin 7 -kal mu5en 


123 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 32 


gi-kes 2 mu§en 

gi-MUSxKUR mu§en 

[gi]-kes 2 mu§en 


124 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 


su-udN^J, , muscn 
gljmuscn 

""NUi i nmu§cn 


125 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 


su-din mu se" 
su-din mu§ en 
[su]-din mufe n 


126 


ED Fara 33 
ED Ebla 


su-din-arkab(LAK 296) ib mu5cn 
su-din-IB mu5cn 


127 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 


gur-gur mu§en 
gur-gur mu§en 



30 In Deimel's edition the Fara entry has an additional GI4. The photograph demonstrates that 
this sign is written on the line between 118 and 1 19; it should be taken with the next entry. 

31 For the reading ZU/ZU.SAR = lum x see Krebemik 1998, 275 with earlier literature. 

32 The Girsu text inverts the items 123 and 124. 

33 See collations in Civil 1984a, 6. 
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128 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 


jUmuscn 
al(DILMUN)TJjyjmuscn 


12934 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 


nigin x (LA[L2.S]AR)-nigin x 
nigin2-nigiri2 mui,:n 
nigin x (LAL2 . S AR)-nigin x (I 


130 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 


a-gi 6 -a-gi 6 mu§cn 

an-ga 2 -an-ga2 muSen 

a- r gi 6 " , -a-[gi 6 mu§cn ] 


131 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 


ug-tur3 mu§en 

u 3 -da mu§cn 

u[g-..-] 


132 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 


mus-gU3 muSen 
mas-ga muSen 


133 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 


suba x -'(LAM. SAG)-la2 mu§en 
su-ba-l[a 2 mu§cn ] 
suba x ? (LAM.SAG)-[ ] 


13435 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 


dur 2 -BAD 3 ? mu§cn 

ab 2 . r sa ?n .[ mu§cn ] 

LU 2 .DUR 2 /LU2.DUR2 mu§cn 


135 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 


AMBAR.DAG mu§cn 

AMBAR. r DAG mu§cnn 

AMBAR.DAG m "Sen 


136 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 


ha-mun ma -na muSen 

ha-mu[nu4 mu§en ] 

ha-mun-na muSen 


137 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 


se-ur2 muSen 
su-sur mufc n 

ki-[t]i 7mu5en 


138 


ED Fara 36 
ED Ebla 


p e g 2 musen 
gjj- 7 muscn 


139 


ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
Ur III Girsu 37 


igi-gestin muien 
igi-gestin muSen 
r igi"'-gestin[ muSen ] 



34 For the reading nigin x = LAL2.SAR (equals Old Babylonian LAL2.LAGAB = nigin 5 ) see 
Powell 1974. 

35 For the reading of the questionable signs in the Fara and Ebla versions see Civil 1982, 20. 

36 Deimel's copy indicated a KA sign here and the line was read zu 2 -pes2 mljSen by Civil 1982, 
2 1 but no KA sign is distinguishable (confirmed by collation by Markus Hilgert). 

37 See Civil 1982, 21 for collation. 
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140 


ED Fara 


LAGAB.DUL 3 m "5en 




ED Ebla 


LAGAB mu§en 




Ur III Girsu 


LAGAB.[...] 


141 


ED Fara 


g^muscn 




ED Ebla 


g(i-,muscn 




Ur III Girsu 


(j(P,muscn 


14238 


ED Fara 


gU2-SUT mu§en 




ED Ebla 


gU2-SUT ! muife n 




Ur III Girsu 


gU2-SUT mu§en 


143 


ED Fara 


gir-gi 4 -lu2 mu5en 


144 


ED Fara 


iri-gul muSen 


145 


ED Fara 


anzud 2 (AN.NI 2 .MI) mu5cn 


146 


ED Fara 


sipad mu5cn 




Ur III Girsu 39 


sipad mugcn 


147 


ED Fara 


seg x (URUxSE)-seg x (URUxSE)' 


148 


ED Fara 


DUR 2 .DUR2 mu5cn 


149 


ED Fara 


[D]UL 3 .DUL 3 [ mu ] Scn 


150 


ED Fara 


mu-d[im ?mu§ en] 


151 


ED Fara 


[...]-u 8 -[-] 


152 


ED Fara 


SIPAD mu§en 


153 40 


ED Fara 


nagar-x mu§en 



8.2. Lists from Nippur 

8.2. 1 . Curricular List of Fish and Birds from Nippur 

8.2.1.1. Introduction 

The sigla used in the list of sources and in the transliteration below all 
begin with Ni to indicate that the tablet comes from Nippur. The second slot 
indicates the tablet type: 41 



38 The Ebla and Girsu texts both end here. 

39 The Girsu text inserts this item after line 140. 



For this typology see Civil in MSL 12, 27-28 and Veldhuis 1997, 28-39. 
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P prism 

I large tablet with multiple columns 

II school tablet with two different exercises on obverse and reverse 

III single column school tablet with one continuous exercise 

IV round (lenticular) school tablet 

U unknown (fragment too small to determine the type) 

8.2.1.2. List of Sources 

NiP-01 [BT 19] 

Publication: Forthcoming publication of Brockmon tablets by Jacob Klein. 

Description: Four-sided prism, with two columns per face. Face A starts 
with the section birds, followed by the section wool and clothing in 
the middle of Face B column 2. This section occupies the rest of the 
piece. The prism originally belonged to the CBS collection, but the old 
CBS number is unknown. It now belongs to the Brockman collection, 
Haifa. The text was studied from a cast in the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia. 

NiI-01 [CBS 06460] 
Publication: SLT 67 
Edition: MSL 10 119 B 

Description: Upper right corner of a tablet. On both sides, parts of two 
columns are preserved. 

NiI-02 [HS 1617] 

Publication: none 

Description: Left-edge fragment of a tablet, with upper edge preserved. On 
both sides, two columns are partly preserved. The obverse begins with 
the section stones, the reverse has the end of the section fish, with a catch- 
line to birds (u 5 -[musen]). The last column on the reverse is used for an 
exercise in month names. The tablet was studied from a photograph in the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia and its transliteration 
is published here with the kind permission of professor M. Krebernik, 
curator of the Hilprecht collection, Jena. 

NiI-03 [3N-T9 16,330] 
Publication: SLFN 71 

Description: Centre fragment from a very thick tablet. On the reverse, the 
remains of four columns are preserved. 
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Ni 11-01 [CBS 14158+UM 29-15-499+N 3976+N 5085+N 6061] 

Publication: SLT 69 (CBS 14158); Gordon SP, plate 53-54 (photo of CBS 
14158+N 5058); plate 4 (reverse without CBS 14158) 

Edition: Alster 1997, 41 PP; (obverse); MSL 10 145 N (section siki on reverse 
column 5). 

Description: Almost complete tablet. Part of the left edge is missing. The 
obverse has a multiplication table base 9 (column 1) and proverbs (column 
2 teacher's model; column 3 pupil's copy). The reverse has five columns, 
running from left to right. The tablet belongs with N 5084 (Gordon 1959 
plate 56; Alster 1997, 41 TT) and CBS 14159 (SLT 190)+UM 29-16- 
533 +UM 29-16-562 (see Gordon 1959, plate 51; Alster 1997,41 MM) to 
a set of very similar school tablets with what may have been consecutive 
extracts from SP 2 (obverse) and Ur 5 -ra (reverse). In all cases, the first 
column on the obverse has a multiplication table; the pupil's copy of the 
proverb-section is not erased and the reverse columns run from left to 
right. 

Ni 11-02 [N5250] 

Publication: plate 4 (obverse) 

Description: Small upper-left corner of a tablet. The curvature suggests 

that the inscribed side is the obverse, but this may not be decided with 

certainty. 

Ni 11-03 [CBS 04800] 
Publication: SLT 74 (obverse) 
Edition: Veldhuis 1997, 318 Ni II 266 (reverse) 

Description: Upper left corner of a tablet. The reverse preserves parts of two 
columns of the Urs-ra tree section. 

Ni 11-04 [CBS 05929] 

Publication: plate 4 (obverse) 

Description: Upper-left corner of a tablet. The reverse has probably names 
(little preserved). 

Ni 11-05 [N5836] 
Publication: plate 5 

Edition: Veldhuis 1997, 314 Ni 11-225 (reverse) 

Description: Upper-left corner of a tablet. The reverse has parts of two 
columns of the Urs-ra tree section. 
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Ni 11-06 [Ni 03565] 

Description: Upper left corner of a tablet. The obverse has birds. The tablet 

was studied from a photograph now kept in the University of Pennsylvania 

Museum, Philadelphia. 

Ni 11-07 [N 5053 +N 5066] 

Publication: plate 6 

Description: Large left-edge fragment of a tablet. The tablet has been cut in 

antiquity to preserve the teacher's model on the obverse (wild animals, 

Ur 5 -ra division 3). 

Ni 11-08 [CBS 04826] 

Publication: plate 7 

Description: Fragment of a tablet, close to the top edge. The obverse has a 

model contract concerning the lease of land. On the reverse, parts of three 

columns are preserved running from left to right. 

Ni 11-09 [CBS 06573] 
Publication: plate 6 (obverse) 
Edition: Veldhuis 1997, 309 Ni 11-181 (reverse) 

Description: Upper left corner of a tablet. The reverse preserves parts of two 
columns with the Ur5-ra tree section. 

Ni 11-10 [CBS 06458] 
Publication: plate 6 (obverse) 

Description: Upper-left corner of a tablet. The reverse preserves two columns 
of an illegible extract from the Ur 5 -ra gis section (see Veldhuis 1 997, 328). 

Ni 11-11 [N5918] 

Publication: plate 7 (obverse) 

Description: Upper left corner of a tablet. The reverse is unidentified. 

Ni 11-12 [CBS 04808+N 6233] 

Publication: SLT 70 (CBS 4808); plate 8 

Description: Left-edge piece of a tablet. The tablet was cut in antiquity to 
preserve the teacher's model on the obverse. Both sides have birds. The 
reverse preserves parts of two columns running from left to right. 

Ni 11-13 [CBS 06831] 
Publication: plate 7 

Description: Upper-left corner of a tablet. The reverse preserves parts of two 
columns of a TU-TA-TI-like exercise. 
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Ni 11-14 [N6016] 
Publication: plate 7 
Eififtoii: MSL 8/1, 82 V57 

Description: Lower-left corner of a tablet. The obverse has an extract from 
the list of domesticated animals (mas 2 ). The columns on the reverse run 
from left to right. 

Ni 11-15 [N5548] 

Publication: plate 9 (obverse) 

Description: Large upper-edge piece of a tablet, with right edge preserved. 
The pupil's side of the obverse is mostly erased. Some of the remaining 
signs are not related to the teacher's model. The reverse preserves parts 
of four columns with theophoric personal names. 

Ni 11-16 [CBS 06436] 

Publication: SLT 72 

Description: Centre fragment of a tablet. The obverse (very little preserved) 

is anepigraphic. The reverse partly preserves three columns of text; only 

the middle one has identifiable items. 

Ni 11-17 [IM 58667 (3N-T 738)] 

Publication: plate 9 (obverse); copied from a cast in the Oriental Institute, 

Chicago. 
Description: Large fragment of a tablet with the bottom-edge preserved. The 

reverse probably has a list of names. 

Ni 11-18 [N6129] 

Publication: plate 9 (reverse) 

Description: Upper- right corner of a tablet. The obverse probably had an 
extract from the Ur 5 -ra foodstuffs section. Legible is a-gestin-[na] (pupil's 
copy). On the reverse two columns are partly preserved. The columns run 
from left to right. The left column has the end of the bird section and the 
first line of the wool section but very little is preserved. The right column 
has a few more items of the wool section (compare MSL 10, 146 25-29): 
[sig 2 x]-us; sig 2 -kur-ra; sig 2 -mar-tu; sig 2 - (erasure) -uri; sig 2 -su ! -bir 4 ki . 

Ni 11-19 [3N-T162] 

Publication: plate 9; copied from a cast in the Oriental Institute, Chicago. 
Description: Upper left corner of a tablet, with left edge lost. Very little of 
the reverse is preserved; unidentified. 
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Ni 11-20 [CBS 04829 +Ni 04874] 
Publication: SLT 68 (obverse of CBS 4829) 
Edition: Veldhuis 1997, 294 Ni-II-034 (reverse of CBS 4829) 
Description: Upper left corner of a tablet. The reverse partly preserves 
two columns of the Urs-ra tree section. The fragment Ni 4874 was 
studied from photographs in the University of Pennsylvania Museum, 
Philadelphia. 

Ni 11-21 [N5209] 

Publication: plate 10 (obverse) 

Description: Upper left corner of a tablet. The reverse partly preserves two 

columns of the Ur 5 -ra section wooden furniture, duplicating Veldhuis 

1997, 155 182-185. 

Nill-n/u [N6026] 

Publication: none 

Description: Upper-right corner of a tablet. It contains only three KU6 

signs on the obverse. The reverse preserves too little for identification. 

Presumably the text on the obverse is a pupil's copy. The signs look rather 

archaic. 

Ni 111-01 [UM 55-21-353 (3N-T600)] 

Publication: plate 10 

Description: Bottom fragment of a tablet, with left and right edges preserved. 

The text continues from obverse to reverse. The bottom edge is lost; there 

may have been one more item on the obverse. 

NiIII-02 [UM 55-21-399 (3N-T91 If)] 
Publication: plate 11; copy by Eleanor Robson 

Description: Tablet with top and right edge missing. The text continues from 
obverse to reverse. 

Ni 111-03 [IM 58705 (3N-T 784)] 

Publication: plate 10; copied from cast in the Oriental Institute, Chicago. 

Description: Fragment, probably near left edge, of a tablet. Both sides birds. 

NiU-01 [UM 55-21-411 (3N-T911m)] 
Publication: plate 11; copy by Eleanor Robson 

Description: Upper-left corner of a tablet. Both sides preserve one column 
with an extract of the section birds. 
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Ni U-02 [CBS 10064] 

Publication: SLT 63 

Description: Flake from the reverse of a tablet, preserving parts of two 

columns. The fragment is very well written and may derive from a type I 

tablet. 

NiU-03 [N1576] 

Publication: plate 10 

Description: Flake from a tablet, with part of one column preserved. 

NiU-04 [CBS 06570] 

Publication: SLT 79 

Description: Middle fragment of a tablet with part of one column preserved. 

NiU-n/u [CBS 07131] 

Publication: SLT 64 

Edition: MSL 10, 120 Q 

Description: Middle fragment from the reverse of a tablet. The right column 

has herbs, the left column fish. Too little is preserved of the fish-section 

for transliteration. 

8.2.1.3. Score Transliteration 



001 


[g]U2-bi2 kl "> 






Ni 11-21 101 


[g]U2-bi2 ku '> 


002 


[su]hur ku * 






Ni 11-21 102 


[su]hur ku <i 


003 


suhur-mas ku '' 






Ni 11-21 103 


suhur-mas ku <> 


004 


suhur-suri4-la2 kU6 






Ni 11-21 104 


suhur-x-la2 kU6 


005 


suhur-x k l u «] 






Ni 11-21 105 


suhur-x k I u «] 


006 


sumas k [ u 'J 






Ni 11-21 106 


sumas k I u 'J 


007 


estub[ ku 'J 






Ni 11-21 107 


estub-[ ] 


008- 


unknown number of lines missing 


015' 


[dara3]-nita ku '> 






Ni 11-20 01 


[dara3]-nita ku <> 
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016' 


a-bal-e kl, « 






Ni 11-20 02 


a-bal-e ku » 


017' 


izi ku « 






Ni 11-20 03 


izi kl " 


018' 


SES ku " 






Ni 11-20 04 


SES ku <. 


019' 


lU2-ulU3 ku ' 






Ni 11-20 05 


lU2-ulU3 ku6 


020' 


a-da-min3 ku s 






Ni 11-20 06 


a-da-min3 kl1 ' 


021' 


aga3-dil kll « 






Ni 11-01 rIOl 


aga3-dil kll « 




Ni 11-20 07 


[ ]ku 6 


022' 


aga3-dil ku <' 






Ni 11-01 rI02 


aga3-dil kll « 




Ni 11-20 07 


aga 3 -[dil k ] u 6 


023' 


a-dar-hab2 kl16 






Ni 11-01 rI03 


a-dar!-hab2 kl " 




Ni 11-20 08 


a-dar-hab2[ kl "] 


024' 


agargara ku '> 






Ni 11-01 rI04 


agargara kl " 




Ni 11-20 09 


agargara ku « 


025' 


agargara-estub ku « 






Ni 11-01 rI05 


agargara-estub ku « 




Ni 11-20 10 


[agargara]-x ku 6 


026' 


agargara-ab-ba ku « 






Ni 11-01 rI06 


agargara-ab-ba ku ' 


027' 


agargara-bar-hus kus 






Ni 11-01 rI07 


agargara-bar-hus ku ' 


028' 


[agar]gara-sila4t kU6 ] 






Ni 11-01 rI08 


[agar]gara-sila4[ ku 6l 


029' 


[g]irP™«] 






Ni 11-01 rI09 


[gi r ku 6 ] 




Ni 11-19 101' 


[g]irt k "6] 


030' 


[g]ir-su kl « 






Ni 11-01 rllO 


[gir-s]u kl " 




Ni 11-19 102' 


[gi]r-su k [ u '] 
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031' 


[gir]-gid 2 
Ni 11-01 
Ni 11-19 


bi6 
rill 
103' 


[gir]-gid 2 ku <> 
[gi]r-gid 2 ku - 


032' 


[gir]-ab-ba ku <> 
Ni 11-01 rI12 
Ni 11-19 104' 


[gir-ab]-ba ku » 
[gir]-ab-ba ku ' 


033' 


[ab]-suhur ku f> 
Ni 11-01 rI13 
Ni 11-19 105' 


[ab-su]hur ku <> 
[ab]-suhur[ ku d 


034' 


[ninda2-a 
Ni 11-01 
Ni 11-19 


|b-suhur ku <i 
rI14 
106' 


[ninda2-a]b-suhur ku « 
[ninda2-a]b-s [uhur ku <s] 


035' 


[k]ig 2 k"6 

Ni 11-01 


rI15 


[k]ig 2 ku « 


036' 


kig 2 -tur ku 
Ni 11-01 


6 

rI16 


kig2-tur ku « 


037' 


kas4-kas4' 
Ni 11-01 


rI17 


kas4?-kas 4 ? ku <. 


038' 


[K]A-sur- 
Ni 11-01 


.ra ku « 
rI18 42 


[K]A-sur-ra ku " 


039' 


[du]b-sar ku c 
Ni 11-01 rI19 


[du]b-sar ku « 


040' 


[ ] x ku * 
Ni 11-01 


rI20 


[ ] x ku « 


041' 


traces 
Ni 11-01 


rI21 


traces 


042' 


lost 
Ni 11-01 


rI22 


lost 


043' 


[ k]u 6 
Ni 11-01 


rI23 


[ k]u 6 


044' 


[ ] x ku <. 
Ni 11-01 


rI24 


[ ] X ku «i 


045' 


[ ] X ku ' 

Ni 11-01 


rI25 


[ ] x ku « 


046' 


[ ]ku 6 

Ni 11-01 


rI26 


[ ] k "6 



42 The copy (plate 4) suggests [D]U; collation by Tonia Sharlach confirmed that [K]A is 
possible (see ED Fish 59). 
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047' 


[ ]ku 6 








Ni 11-01 


rI27 


[ ]ku 6 


048' 


[e]-sir 2 kl " 








Ni 11-01 


rI28 


[e]-sir 2 ku « 


049' 


[g]al? ku » 








Ni 11-01 


rI29 


[g]al?ku 6 


050' 


tag kl " 








Ni 11-01 


rI30 


tag k "6 


051' 


nuz ku '> 








Ni 11-01 


rI31 


nuz kll « 


052' 


nu ku " 








Ni 11-01 


rI32 


nu ku ' 


053' 


bar ku 6 








Ni 11-01 


rI33 


bar kl " 


054' 


ud-da-ba ku - 


5 






Ni 11-01 


rI34 


ud-da-ba ku « 


055' 


sag4-bar-ra 


ku 6 






Ni 1-02 


rIOl' 


s[ag4-bar-ra kl «] 




Ni 11-01 


rI35 


sag4-bar-ra ku ' 


056' 


sag4-luh-ha kl16 






Ni 1-02 


rI02' 


s[ag4-luh-ha ku s] 




Ni 11-01 


rI36 


sag4-luh-ha ku 6 


057' 


zubud ku s 








Ni 1-02 


rI06' 


zubud[ kl "l 




Ni 11-01 


rI37 


zubud kl " 


058' 43 


ZUBUD k "« 








Ni 11-01 


rI38 


ZUBUD k "- 


059' 


du 6 ku " 








Ni 1-02 


rI03' 


du 6 [ ku «l 




Ni 11-01 


rI39 


du 6 kU6 


060' 


mus ku ' 








Ni 1-02 


rI04' 


mu[s kl "] 




Ni 11-01 


rI40 


mus kl " 



43 ED Fish distinguishes between zubud ku s (lines 4-7) and ZUBUD-g««« ku 6 (44), which is to 
be read zena„ (see above, § 8.1.1). One of the two ZUBUD entries in the Old Babylonian list is 
probably identical with the Fara entry ZUBVD-gunu and is to be read zena x ku s. 
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061' 


[g]ur 7 kl "' 






Ni 1-02 rI05' 


g ul - 7 [ku 6 ] 




Ni 11-01 rI41 


[g]ur7 ku « 


062' 


NE-x-ma[ kl "J 






Ni 1-02 rI07' 


NE-x-maW 


063' 


se§2[ kU6 l 






Ni 1-02 rI08' 


se§2 [kU61 


064' 


[a]l-seg 6 -g[a 2 k «] 






Ni 1-01 rIOl' 


al-seg6-ga 2 kU6 




Ni 1-02 rI09' 


al-seg6-ga2 [ku 'l 




Ni 11-01 rII03 


[a]l-seg 6 -g[a 2 ku «] 


065' 


[a]l-hab 2 -ba[ k ^] 






NiI-01 rI02' 


al-hab 2 -ba ku » 




NiI-02 rllO' 


al-M^M 




Ni 11-01 rII04 


[a]l-hab 2 -baM 


065a' 


n[i2 7 -x]-la-ga ku * 






Ni 11-01 rII05 


n[i 2 ? -x]-la-ga[ ku d 


066' 


ni2-gU7-gU7-ga ku <i 






Ni 1-01 rI03' 


ni2-gU7-gU7 ku « 




NiI-02 rill' 


Ili2-gU7-gU7[ ku <'] 




Ni 11-01 rII06 


[ -g]u 7 kU6 


067' 


la-gU7 kl "' 






NiI-01 rI04' 


la-gU7 ku ' 




NiI-02 rI12' 


la-gu 7 k [ u 'J 




Ni 11-01 rII07 


[ -g]u 7 ku " 


068' 


Ubikus 






NiI-01 rI05' 


ubi kl "> 




NiI-02 rI13' 


ubi kl "> 




Ni 11-01 rII08 


[ ]ku 6 


069' 


ubi-ab-ba ku « 






NiI-01 rI06' 


ubi-ab-ba ku <> 




NiI-02 rI14' 


ubi-ab-ba ku <> 




Ni 11-01 rII09 


[ ]ku 6 


070' 


al-us2-sa ku * 






NiI-01 rI07' 


[a]l-us2-sa ku <' 




NiI-02 rI15' 


al-us2-sa ku ' 




Ni 11-01 rlllO 


[ k]u 6 


071' 


al-us2-sa-mur-ra ku '' 






NiI-02 rI16' 


al-us2-sa-mur-ra[ ku * 




Ni 11-01 rllll 


a[l- ] 
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072' 



073' 



074' 



075' 



076' 



077' 



078' 



079' 



080' 



081' 



082' 



al-us2-sa-si-ga kl " 
NiI-02 rI17' 
Ni 11-01 rII12 

al-kum-[ma kll «] 
NiI-02 rI18' 
Ni 11-01 rII13 

al-gaz-[za kl1 '] 
NiI-02 rI19' 
Ni 11-01 rII14 

ij~mu3en 

Ni 1-02 rI20' 

Ni 11-01 rII15 

Ni 11-14 rIOl 

Ni P-01 AI01 

U5-bi2 mulen 

Ni 11-01 rII16 
Ni 11-14 rI02 
Ni P-01 AI02 



u 5 -ad muSen 

Ni 11-12 
Ni 11-14 



rII02' 
rI03 



e _ zl muscn 

Ni 11-01 rII17 

Ni P-01 AI03 

a-zag-gun 3 m "sen 

Ni 11-01 rII18 

Ni 11-12 rII03' 

Ni 11-14 rI04 

Ni P-01 AI04 

mi-sa-az mu&n 

Ni 11-01 rII19 

Ni 11-12 rII04' 

Ni 11-14 rI05 

NiP-01 AI05 



al-us2-sa-si-g[a ku s] 
a[l- 

al-kum-[ma ku s] 
a[l- 

al-gaz-[za ku s] 
a[l- 

U5 musen ( ca t c h H ne ) 

U<-[niusen] 

["jj-"|musen 

U5-[bi2 muSen ] 

[u 5 ]-bi2 muSen 
u 5 -bi2 mulen 

[u 5 -a]d muSen 
[u 5 ]-ad muSen 

i. z i[muscn] 
e . z imusen 

a-zag-g[un 3 muSen ] 
a-zag-gun 3 mu§cn 
a-zag-gun 3 mu§en 
a-zag-gun 3 mu ^n 

mi-s[a-az muSen ] 
mi-sa-az? mu§ en 

mi-sa-az mu&n 
mi-sa-az? mu&n 



gambi(MI 2 -US2-SA2-KID)m" §m 
Ni 11-12 rII05' gambi(MI 2 -US 2 -KID-SA) m ' 
Ni 11-14 rI06 gambi([M]I 2 -US2-SA 2 ) mu§cn 
Ni P-01 AI06 gambi(MI 2 -US2-SA 2 -KID)« 

^j-muscn 

Ni 11-01 rII21 [da]r mugl!n 
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083' 



084' 



085' 



086' 



087' 



089' 



090' 



Ni 11-12 


rII06' 


dar mu ^ cn 


Ni P-01 


AI07 


dar mu ^ cn 


dar-lugal mu5en 




Ni 11-01 


rII22 


dar-lugal mu§cn 


Ni 11-12 


rII07' 


dar-lugal mu§cn 


NiP-01 


AI08 


dar-lugal mu§en 


dar-zi-zi mu§en 




Ni 11-01 


rII23 


dar-zi-zi muSen 


Ni 11-07 


rIOl' 


[dar-z]i-zi muScn 


Ni 11-12 


rII08' 


dar-zi-z[i mu5en ] 


Ni P-01 


AI09 


dar-zi-zi muScn 



dar-me-luh-ha muScn 
Ni 11-01 rII24 
Ni 11-07 rI02' 
Ni P-01 AI10 

gan-gam mufen 
Ni 11-01 rII25 
NiP-01 AI11 

sag 4 -hab 2 mu5en 
Ni 11-01 rII26 
Ni 11-12 rllll' 
Ni P-01 AI12 



buru4 mu5c 
Ni 11-01 
Ni 11-04 
Ni 11-09 
Ni 11-12 
Ni P-01 



rII27 

101 

101 

rII12' 

AI13 



buru4-hur muScn 
Ni 11-01 
Ni 11-04 
Ni 11-09 
Ni 11-12 
Ni P-01 



rII28 

102 

102 

rII13' 

AI14 



buru4-nita mu5cn 
Ni 11-01 rII29 



091' 



Ni 11-04 
Ni 11-09 
Ni 11-12 
NiP-01 

U2a mu ^ cn 
Ni 11-01 



103 
103 
rII14' 
AI15 



dar-me-luh-ha muScn 

[dar-me-luh]-ha muScn 

dar-me-luh-ha muScn 



gan-gam muScn 
[g]an-gam muSen 

sag4-hab2 muScn 

[s]ag 4 -[ha]b 2 muScn 

[s]ag 4 -hab 2 muScn 

buru4 mu§en 

buru4 mufen 

[S]IR[ mu§en l 

buru4 mu§en 

buru4 mufen 

buru4-hur muSen 
buru 4 -hur muSen 
[S]IR-hur[ m u^n] 

buru 4 -hur muSen 
buru 4 -hur muSen 

buru4-nita mu5cn 
buru4-nita mu§en 
[S]IR-nita muSen 
buru4-nita mu5cn 
buru 4 -nita mu5cn 



rII30 uga" 
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092' 



093' 



094' 



095' 



096' 



097' 



Ni 11-04 


104 


[ug]a[ muien J 


Ni 11-09 


104 


U g a [muscn] 


Ni 11-12 


rII15' 


uga mu ^ cn 


Ni P-01 


AI16 


uga mu§cn 


NiU-01 


101' 


uga mu5cn 


uga-numun mu&n 




Ni 11-01 


rIBl 


uga-numm 



Ni 11-09 
Ni 11-12 
Ni P-01 
NiU-01 

ZU2-peS2 n 

Ni 11-01 
Ni 11-07 
Ni 11-09 
Ni 11-12 
NiP-01 
NiU-01 



105 
rII16' 
AI17 
102' 

en 

rII32 

rllO' 

106 

rII17' 

AI18 

103' 



ka-sukud-ra2 mu§en 
Ni 11-01 rII33 



Ni 11-07 
Ni 11-09 
Ni 11-12 
Ni P-01 
NiU-01 

SU-lU2 muS ' 

Ni 11-01 
Ni 11-07 
Ni 11-09 

Ni 11-12 
Ni P-01 



rill' 

107 

rII18' 

AI19 

104' 

rII34 

rI12' 

108 

rII19' 

AI20 



iri-hul-a muien 
Ni 11-01 
Ni 11-07 
Ni 11-09 
Ni 11-12 
Ni 111-03 
Ni P-01 



rII35 

rI13' 

109 

rII20' 

101' 

AI21 



u 3 -ku-ku mi,fcn 
Ni 11-01 rII36 
Ni 11-07 rI14' 
Ni 11-12 rII21' 



uga-numun muscn 
uga-MU mu5en 
uga-numun muSen 
uga-numun mu5en 



eme-pes 2 muscn 

zu 2 -pes2 muSen 

[p]es 2 mu§cn (sic!) 

SAG-pes 2 mu5cn 

[z]u 2 -pes 2 

[e]me-pes2 mu§en 

ka-sukud-ra2 mu5en 

ka-sukud-ra2 muSen 

[ka]-sukud-ra2 mu5en 

ka-sukud-ra2 muSen 

[ka]-sukud-ra2 mu§en 

[k]a-su[kud-ra 2 mu§en ] 



SU-lU2! mu5cn 

SU-lU2 mu5en 

SU-lU2 mu§en 

[s]u-lu 2 mu5en ] 
[s]u-lu 2 mu§cn 



iri-hul-a muien 

iri-hul-a mu5en 

[iri-h]ul-a mu5cn 

[iri]-hul-a mu§en 

[ir]i-hu[l]-al mu§en l 

iri-hul-a muSen 

U3-ku-ku muSen 
u 3 -ku-ku muSen 
u 3 -ku-ku muien 
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Ni 111-03 
Ni P-01 



102' 
AI22 



098' 



099' 



100' 



101' 



102' 



103' 



104' 



105' 



106' 



u 3 -ku-ku-ba-us 2 muSen 
Ni 11-01 rII37 



Ni 11-07 
Ni 11-12 
Ni 111-03 
Ni P-01 



rI15' 
rII22' 
103' 
AI23 



d ni2-namma mu5cn 
Ni 11-01 rII38 
Ni 11-12 rII23' 
Ni 111-03 104' 
Ni P-01 AI24 

d ni2-namma-mas m 



Ni 1-03 
Ni 11-01 
Ni 11-12 
Ni 111-03 
Ni P-01 



rIOl' 

rII39 

rII24' 

105' 

AI25 



anzud mu5cn 

Ni 1-03 rI02' 

Ni 11-12 rII25' 

Ni 111-03 106' 

Ni P-01 AI26 

nuz anzud muSen 
Ni 1-03 rI03' 
Ni 11-12 rII26' 
Ni 111-03 107' 
Ni P-01 AI27 

amar anzud muScn 
Ni 1-03 rI04' 
Ni 11-12 rII27' 
Ni P-01 AI28 

sur2-du3 mu§en 
Ni 1-03 rI05' 
Ni 11-01 rIII04 

sur 2 -du3 mu§en 

Ni 11-01 rIII05 

Ni 111-03 rIOl' 

bibad mu5cn 

Ni 11-01 rIII06 

Ni 111-03 rI02' 



u 3 -ku-ku mu5cn 
U3-ku-ku mu§en 

U3 -ku-ku-ba-us2 mu§en 
[u3-k]u-ku-ba-[us2] mu§en 

U3-ku-ku-US2 mu5en 
U3-ku-ku-US2 ?mu5en 

[u3]-ku-ku-ba-us2 mu§en 

d nin-BARAG muSen 

[ d ]ni 2 -namma mu§en 

[ d ]nin- r x n - muScn 

[ n]in?-LAGABxX m "sen 

n 

D[IGIR- 

d nin-LAGABxIGIg«nw muSen 

[ d ]ni 2 -namma-mas mu5cn 

[ d n]in- r x n -mas mu5cn 

[ L]AGABxX-mas mu5cn 

A[N- 

[a]nzud([AN] .IM.DUGUD) m "sen 

[ ] X-IM-[DUG]UDm"5en 

[hu-ri 2 -i]n muScn 

nuz A[N- ] 

[nuz a]nzud([AN].IM.DUGUD) m " 

[ ] anzud-[ ] 

[nuz hu-ri 2 -i]n mu5cn 

amar A[N- ] 

[amar a]nzud([AN].IM.DUGUD)' 1 

[amar hu-ri 2 -i]n mu5en 

s[ur 2 - 
[s]ur 2 -du3 muSen 

sur 2 -du3 mu5en 
s[ur 2 - 

bibad mu5cn 
bibad muScn 
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107' bibad niga muien 

Ni 11-01 rIII07 bibad niga muSen 

Ni 111-03 rI03' bibad niga mu§cn 

108' bibad niga sig 5 muSon 

Ni 11-01 rIII08 bibad niga sig 5 mu5cn 

Ni 111-03 rI04' bibad niga s ig 5 muScn 

109' nuz bibad mufcn 

Ni 11-01 rIII09 nuz bibad muSm 

Ni 11-12 rIOl' nuz [bibad mufe n] 

Ni 111-03 rI05' nuz bibad mu§en 



110' 



111' 



112' 



113' 



114' 



115' 



amar bibad mu§cn 




Ni 11-01 


rllllO 


amar bibad muSen 


Ni 11-07 


rllOl' 


a[mar bibad muSen ] 


Ni 11-12 


rI02' 


amar b[ibad(U[Z.TUR]) muSen ] 


Ni 111-03 


rI06' 


[am]ar bibad mu§en 


inim-bal-bal muien 




Ni 11-01 


rlllll 


[in]im-bal-bal mu§cn 


Ni 11-07 


rII02' 


inim-[bal-bal mufen ] 


Ni 11-12 


rI03' 


inim-b[al-bal mu§en ] 


Ni 111-01 


01' 


[inim-ba]l-[ba]l[ mu§en l 


igira 2 (KI-KA-SAL> 


nuscn 


Ni 11-01 


rIII12 


[K]I-KA-SAL mu§m 


Ni 11-07 


rII03' 


KI-KA-SA[L>«usen] 


Ni 11-12 


rI04' 


K[I?- 


NiIII-01 


02' 


I ]-ra mu [ ien ] 


Ni P-01 


AII01 


K[I-KA-SA]L>«uSen 


sipad mu§cn 






Ni 11-01 


1-III13 


[si]pad muicn 


Ni 11-07 


rII04' 


sipad(BA!-LU)? mu§en 


Ni 111-01 


03' 


[si]pad mu§cn 


Ni P-01 


AII02 


si[pad] muien 


L"[J?muscn 






Ni 11-07 


rII05' 


L[U?] mu§en 


Ni 11-12 


rI08' 


LUtmuscn] 


Ni 11-17 


102' 


KU mu t §cn ] 


NiIII-01 


04' 


LUmu[sen] 


Ni P-01 


AII03 


L[U?_ Imusen 


§ e21 musen 






Ni 11-07 


rII06' 


[g] e21 muscn 


Ni 11-12 


rI07' 


g e21 [musen] 


NiIII-01 


05' 


[s]e 2 i[ mu5en l 


Ni P-01 


AII05 


[§] e21 musen 
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116' gi 6 " 



116a' 



117' 



m 



119' 



120' 



121' 



Ni 11-07 


rII07' 


g[i 6 ]muscn 


Ni 11-12 


rI06' 


g[i 6 ?muscn] 


Ni 11-17 


103' 


&j, muscn 


NiIII-01 


rOl' 


[g]i 6 musen 


Ni P-01 


AII04 


g[i 6 ]musen 


yj "lmuscn 






Ni P-01 


AII06 


y\ lmuscn 


buru 5 m "sen 






Ni 11-02 


101 


[bu]ru 5 mu5cn 


Ni 11-07 


rII09' 


buru 5 [ mu§en l 


Ni 11-12 


rI09' 


buru5[ mu§en l 


Ni 11-17 


104' 


[bu]ru 5 mu§en 


NiIII-01 


r02' 


buru 5 mu [ §en l 


Ni P-01 


AII07 


bu[ru 5 ] mu§en 


NiU-01 


101 


[bur]u 5 mu§en 


buru 5 -hur muSen 




Ni 11-02 


102 


[bu]ru 5 -hur mu sen 


Ni 11-07 


rlllO' 


buru5-hur mu Pra] 


Ni 11-16 


rIOl' 


[bur]u5-hur[ mu se n ] 


Ni 11-17 


105' 


[blurus-hurmusen 


NiIII-01 


r03' 


buru 5 -hur muSen 


Ni P-01 


AII08 


bu[ru 5 ]-hur mufc n 


NiU-01 


102 


buru5-hur muScn 


buru 5 -nita muSen 




Ni 11-02 


103 


[buru 5 ]-nita[ mu§en ] 


Ni 11-07 


rllll' 


buru 5 -nitat mu5en ] 


Ni 11-16 


rI02' 


buru 5 -nita[ mu5en ] 


Ni 11-17 


106' 


buru5-nita mu5cn 


Ni 111-01 


r04' 


buru 5 -nita muSen 


Ni P-01 


AII09 


bu[ru 5 ]-nita mu§en 


NiU-01 


103 


buru5-nita mu5cn 


burii5-gi-zi 


muscn 




Ni 11-01 


1-III20 


buru 5 -gi-[zi mu§en ] 


Ni 11-07 


rII12' 


buru 5 -gi-[zi mu§en ] 


Ni 11-15 


101 


[buru 5 -gi-z]i mu§en 


Ni 11-16 


rI03' 


buru 5 -gi-gi mu§en (sic!) 


Ni 11-17 


107' 


buru 5 -gi-zi mu5cn 


Ni 111-01 


r05' 


[bu]ru 5 -gi-zi mu§en 


Ni P-01 


All 10 


bu[ru5]-gi-zi mu§en 


NiU-01 


104 


buru 5 -gi-zi mu§en 


buru 5 -kar-kid mu5cn 




Ni 11-01 


rIII21 


buru 5 -kar-[kid mu5cn ] 
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122' 



123' 



124' 



125' 



126' 



127' 



Ni 11-07 
Ni 11-15 
Ni 11-16 
Ni 11-17 
Ni 111-01 
Ni 111-02 
Ni P-01 
NiU-01 

burus-ugu- 
Ni 11-01 
Ni 11-07 
Ni 11-15 
Ni 11-16 
Ni 11-17 
Ni 111-01 
Ni 111-02 
Ni P-01 
NiU-01 



rII13' 

102 

rI04' 

108' 

r06' 

101' 

Aim 

105 

(Jlj.muscn 

rIII22 

rII14' 

103 

rI05' 

109' 

r07' 

102' 

All 12 

106 



buru 5 -sim mu§cn 
Ni 11-01 rIII23 



Ni 11-15 
Ni 11-17 
Ni 111-02 
NiU-01 



104 
110' 
103' 
107 



buru 5 -ka[r-kid muicn 

[buru 5 -kar-k]id mi,&n 

buru 5 -kar-kid mu&n 

buru 5 -kar-kid mufcn 

[buru 5 -k]ar-<kid> mu&n 

[bujrus-kafr- 

bu[ru 5 ]-kar-kid muicn 

buru 5 -kar-kid mu&n 



buru 5 -ugu-du3 muSen 

buni5-g[u3?- 

[buru 5 -ugu-d]u 3 mu&n 

bnru 5 -gU3-du3 muSen 

buru 5 -ugu-du3 muSen 

[buru 5 -ugu]-du3 mi,§cn 

buru5-ugu-[ 

bu[ru 5 ]-gU3-du3 muien 

buru 5 -ugu-du3 muSen 

buru 5 -sim muSen 

[buru5-sim] mu§en 

[bu]ru 5 - u2 sem 7 -ma muSen 

buru 5 -um-[... mu§cn ] 

[bu]ru5- u2r sag9 ?nmu§en 



Ni P-01 All 13 bu[ru 5 ]-sim' T 

buru5-zu2-lum-ma mu5cn 

Ni 11-01 rIII24 buru 5 -zu2-lum!-ma mu5en 

Ni 11-15 105 [buru 5 -zu 2 -l]um-ma muSen 

Ni 111-02 104' buru 5 -z[u 2 - 

Ni P-01 All 14 bu[ru 5 ]-zu2-lum-ma mu§en 

NiU-01 108 buru 5 -zu 2 -lum-ma muSen 

buru 5 -habrud-da muSen 

Ni 111-02 105' buru 5 -[ 

Ni P-01 AII15 bu[ru 5 ]-habrud-da mu§cn 

NiU-01 109 [buru 5 -habru]d-da mu§cn 



buru 5 -edin-na mu§cn 
Ni 11-01 rIII25 
Ni 111-02 106' 
Ni P-01 All 16 

burii5-sig7-sig7 mu§cn 
Ni 11-01 rIII26 
NiP-01 All 18 



buru 5 -edin-na mu5cn 

buru5-edin-[ 

bu[ru 5 ]-edin-n[a mu5en ] 

buru 5 -sig 7 -sig 7 mu§cn 
bu[ru 5 -s]ig7-sig7 mu§en 
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128' 



128a' 



129' 



130' 



131' 



132' 



133' 



134' 



buru 5 -BAD-BAD-ba mu5cn 

Ni 11-01 rIII27 buru 5 -BAD-BAD-ba mu5cn 

Ni P-01 All 17 bu[ru 5 ]-BAD-B[AD?-ba« 



U5-munu4 m 


LI sen 




Ni 11-01 


rIII28 


u 5 -munu4 mu5en 


■fgomuscn 






Ni 11-01 


1-III29 


tg„muscn 


Ni 11-08 


rII02' 


tjg[muscn] 


Ni 11-12 


rI19' 


t[e 8 ?muscn 


Ni 111-02 


107' 


te-[ ] (sic!) 


Ni P-01 


All 19 


t [ e8 ]muscn 


teg-UZ m "sen 






Ni 11-01 


1-III30 


teg-uz muScn 


Ni 11-08 


rII03' 


te8-A2[ mu5en l 


Ni 11-12 


rI20' 


t[e 8 -UZ m "sen] 


Ni 111-02 


108' 


te-uz[ ] 


Ni P-01 


AII20 


t[eg]-uz muSen 


U^muscn 






Ni 11-01 


rllDl 


l^muscn 


Ni 11-08 


rII04' 


U^muscn 


Ni 11-12 


rI21' 


u[z?- 


Ni 111-02 


108' 


uz-[ 


Ni P-01 


AII21 


u [ z ]muscn 


UZ-gi4 muSen 






Ni 11-01 


1-III32 


uz-gi 4 muSen 


Ni 11-08 


rII05' 


UZ-gi4 muSen 


Ni 11-12 


rI22' 


u[z- 


Ni 111-02 


109' 


uz-gi 4 -[ 


Ni P-01 


AII22 


u[z]-gi 4 muSen 


uz-babbar mufe n 




Ni 11-01 


rIII33 


uz-babbar muScn 


Ni 11-08 


rII06' 


uz-babbar mu5en 


Ni 11-12 


rI23' 


u[z- 


Ni 111-02 


110' 


uz-babbar-[ 


Ni P-01 


AII23 


u[z]-babbar muSen 


uz-gi 6 mu5en 






Ni 11-01 


rIII34 


uz-gi 6 mu5en 


Ni 11-08 


rII07' 


uz-gi 6 mu5en 


Ni 111-02 


111' 


uz-gi 6 -[ 


NiP-01 


AII24 


[uz]-gi 6 muSen 
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135' 



136' 



137' 



138' 



139' 



140' 



141' 



kislah muien 






Ni 11-01 


rIII35 


DI.UD muSen 


Ni 111-02 


112' 


[kis]lah-[ 


ud-gis mu§en 






Ni 11-01 


rIII36 


ud-gis muSen 


Ni 111-02 


113' 


[ ]-p-[ 


ri-gigmuSen 






Ni 11-01 


1-III37 


ri-gigmuSen 


Ni 111-02 


114' 


[ ]-gis muien 


ki-ib muien 






Ni 11-01 


1-III38 


ki-ib muSen 


Ni 111-02 


115' 


[ ]-ib-[ 


ki-ib-su muSen 




Ni 11-01 


rIII39 


ki-ib-su muSen 


Ni 111-02 


116' 


[ ]-Su-[ 


ki-ib- d nin- 


k; a6 musen 




Ni 11-01 


rIVOl 


[ki-ib- d nin-ka 6 ] mu§cn 


Ni 111-02 


117' 


[ -i]b- d <nin>-ka6-[ 



ki-ib- d nin-ka6-mas-mas mu§cn 

Ni 11-01 rIV02 [ki-ib]- d nin-ka 6 -mas-mas muSen 

NiIII-02 118' [k]i-ib- d nin-ka 6 -[ 



142' 


he2-u§2 muSen 






Ni 11-01 


rIV03 


he2-us2 mu§en 


143' 


TAR mu ^ cn 








Ni 11-01 


rIV04 


'J^J^muscn 




Ni 111-02 


120' 


TAR-TAR muSm 



144' 



145' 



146' 



147' 



ir-kun muSen 

Ni 11-01 rIV05 ir-kun mu5en 

NiIII-02 119' ir-kun!-[ 

NiP-01 BI01 ir-kun mu§cn 



jj-_jj*muscn 

Ni 11-01 
Ni P-01 



rIV06 
BI02 



ir-ir muscn 
ir-ir mu ^ cn 



ir-ir-sita4 musen 

Ni 11-01 rIV07 ir-ir-sita4 muSen 

Ni P-01 BI03 ir-ir-sita 4 muSen 



bir^ mu ^ cn 

Ni 11-01 rIV08 

Ni P-01 BI04 



[bir 5 ]musc. 
bjjvmuscn 
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148' 



149' 



150' 



151' 



Slm muscn 




Ni 11-01 rIV09 


[x-si]m mu§ en 


Ni P-01 BI05 


x-sim mu§ en 


gud-du 7 muife n 




Ni 11-01 rIVIO 


gud-gestin mu5cn 


Ni P-01 BI06 


[gu]d-du 7 -DIN? mu§ en 


igi-gud-du 7 muScn 




Ni 1-03 rllOl' 


igi-gud-d[u 7 - 


Ni 11-01 rIVll 


igi-gud-gestin mu5cn 


Ni P-01 BI07 


[ig]i-gud-du 7 mu§en 


igi-gestin-na muSen 




Ni 1-03 rII02' 


igi-gestin-na-[ 


Ni 11-01 rIV12 


nig2-gU2-na mu5cn 


NiP-01 BI08 


igi-gestin-na 



152' 



153' 



154' 



155' 



156' 



nig2-gut"i i -mu-tum2-U3 mu5cn 

Ni 11-01 rIV13 nig2-gurn-mu-[ ] 

Ni 11-05 101 nig2-gurn-mu-du-um muSen 

NiP-01 BI09 mg2-gurn-mu-tum2-U3 mu§en 



157' 



ba-an-tum 3 mu§en 




Ni 1-03 


rII03' 


ba-an-tum2 mu§en 


Ni 11-01 


rIV14 


r x-ba n -[ ] 


Ni 11-05 


102 


ba-an-tum 3 mu§en 


Ni 11-06 


101 


[ba]-an-tum2 muSen 


Ni 11-11 


101 


ba-an-tu[m 3 muScn ] 


Ni P-01 


BI10 


[b]a-an-tum 2 [ mu5en ] 


an-ti-ri 2 -gu 7 muScn 




Ni 1-03 


rII04' 


an-ti-ri2-gu 7 muScn 


Ni 11-05 


103 


an-ti-ri2-gu 7 mu§en 


Ni 11-06 


102 


[a]n-ti-ri2-gu 7 mu5en 


Ni 11-11 


102 


an-ti-e-gu 7 mu5cn 


NiP-01 


Bill 


al-ti-ri 2 -g[u 7 mu5en ] 


Pkirig-P 


ki r i 6 musen 




Ni 1-03 


rII07' 


8i%iri 6 -g is kiri 6 muSen 


Ni 11-11 


103 


i i5 ka 5 -kar 2 [ mu5cn ] 


NiP-01 


BI12 


i i§ ki[ri 6 - muScn ] 


dub 2 -dub 2 -bu mu§en 




Ni 1-03 


rII05' 


du[b 2 -d]ub 2 -bu mu§en 


Ni 11-05 


104 


dub 2 -dub 2 -bu mil§en 


Ni 11-06 


103 


dub 2 -dub 2 -bu mu§en 


Ni 11-11 


104 


dub 2 -dub2-bu[ mu§en ] 


gi§2-bur 3 i 


nusen 




Ni 1-03 


rII06' 


gis 2 -bur 3 mu5cn 
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158' 



159' 



160' 



161' 



162' 



163' 



164' 



165' 



Ni 11-05 105 

Ni 11-06 104 

Ni 11-11 105 

g-sigmuscn 

Ni 1-03 rII08' 

Ni 11-06 105 

Ni 11-08 rllOl' 

Ni 11-11 106 

lib-lib-bi-sig muien 

Ni 1-03 rI14' 

Ni 11-06 106 

Ni 11-11 107 

giris-sita3-na muien 

Ni 11-06 107 

Ni 11-08 rIII02' 

NiP-01 BI17 



ga-nun muien 
Ni 11-06 
Ni 11-08 
Ni 11-12 
Ni P-01 
NiU-01 

nuz-ga-nun n 
Ni 11-01 
Ni 11-03 
Ni 11-08 
Ni 11-12 
Ni P-01 
NiU-01 



108 

rIII03' 

101' 

BI18 

rlOl' 

muscn 

rIV21 

101' 

rIII04' 

102' 

BI19 

rI02' 



amarga-nun muscn 
Ni 11-01 rIV22 
Ni 11-03 102' 
Ni 11-12 103' 
NiU-01 rI03' 

ga-kid muSen 
Ni 11-01 rIV23 
Ni 11-03 103' 
Ni 11-12 104' 

ti-gi 4 -lu muSen 

Ni 11-01 rIV24 

Ni 11-03 104' 



gi[s 2 ]-bu[r 3 ] mu§en 

gis 2 -bur 3 muSen 

gis 2 -bur 3 [ muSen ] 

e . s jgmuscn 
e . s igmusem 

e?-[sig mu5cn 

e . s ig[musen] 

l[ib]-l[ib- 

lib-lib-bi-sig muSen 

[l]ib-lib-bi-s[ig mu§cn ] 

giris-sita3-na[ muien l 

gifris- 

[ ]-na-[ ] 

g[a]-n[un mu§en ] 
ga-[nun mu5en ] 
[ga]-nun mu5en 
[]-nun-[ 
[ -n]u mu, [ 5en l 



n[uzga-nun mu§en ] 
nuz] g[a-n]un mu P en ] 
n[uz ga-nun mu5en 
[nu]zga-nun mu§cn 

[ g]a-[ 

[n]uz ga-nu- m [ u§en l 

amarga-nun mu5en 
amar ga-nun mu§en 
amarga-nun mu§en 
amar ga-nu muSen 

ga-kid muSen 
ga-kid muSen 
ga-kid muSen 

ti-gi 4 -lu muSen 
ti-da-lu mufcn 
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166' 



167' 



168' 



169' 



170' 



171' 



172' 



173' 



Ni 11-12 105' ti-gi 4 -lu mu§en 

Ni 11-13 01 [t]i-gi 4 -lu mu§en 

gir 3 -pap mu§cn 
gir 3 -pap mu5cn 
gir 3 -pap mu5cn 
gir 3 -pap mu5cn 

gir 3 -mul(AN.AN.AN) mi 

gir 3 -mul mu5en 

gir 3 -mul mu5en 

[gir 3 ]-babbar mufc n 
gir 3 -babbar mu5en 
gir 3 -babbar muSen 
gir 3 -babbar mu5 en 

[ki]r 4 -babbar mu§ en 
kir 4 -babbar mu5en 
kir 4 -babbar muSen 
kir 4 -babbar mu5en 

rIV29 [HA]-AN-NI m "«™ 

109' d ha-ia 3 mu§en 

110' d h[a-i]a 3 mu§en 

05 d ha-ia 3 t mu§en ] 
101' [ d h]a-i[a 3 mu§en ] 

i 

rIV30 ku[r-g]i 4 mufe n 

110' kur-gi 4 mu5cn 

111' kur-gi 4 mu5en 

06 kur-gi 4 [ mu§ en] 
102' [kur]-gi 4 mu§ en 

kur-gi 4 su-u[r 3 -ra mu§en ] 
Ni 11-03 111' k[ur-g]i 4 su-ur 3 -ra mu [ §en l 

Ni 11-12 112' kur-gi 4 su-ur 3 -ra mu§en 

Ni 11-13 07 kur-gi 4 su-[ur 3 -ra mu§en ] 

Ni U-03 103' [ku]r-gi 4 su-ur 3 -ra mu&n 

m^muscn 

Ni 11-01 rIV32 urnl 1 ™^] 

Ni 11-12 113' um muScn 



gir 3 -pap muscn 
Ni 11-01 rIV25 
Ni 11-03 105' 
Ni 11-12 106' 
Ni 11-13 02 

gir 3 -mul mu5en 
Ni 11-01 rIV26 
Ni 11-03 106' 
Ni 11-12 107' 

gir 3 -babbar m "sen 
Ni 11-01 rIV27 
Ni 11-03 107' 
Ni 11-12 108' 
Ni 11-13 03 

kir 4 -babbar m usen 
Ni 11-01 rIV28 
Ni 11-03 108' 
Ni 11-12 109' 
Ni 11-13 04 

d ha-ia 3 mu5cn 
Ni 11-01 
Ni 11-03 
Ni 11-12 
Ni 11-13 
Ni U-03 

kur-gi 4 mu 
Ni 11-01 
Ni 11-03 
Ni 11-12 
Ni 11-13 
Ni U-03 

kur-gi 4 su-ur 3 -ra mu§cn 
Ni 11-01 rIV31 
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Ni 11-13 


08 


um [muscn] 




Ni U-03 


104' 


[ u ] m muscn 


173a' 


um-gi-dii3 muSen 






Ni 11-01 


rIV33 


um-gi-du3 mu§en 


174' 


u 5 -sim mu5en 








Ni 11-01 


rIV34 


U5-sim mu5en 




Ni 11-12 


114' 


u 5 -sim muSen 




Ni U-03 


105' 


u 5 -sim muSen 


175' 


U 5 -hur m "Sen 








Ni 11-01 


rIV35 


u 5 -hur mu5en 




Ni 11-12 


115' 


u 5 -sim-hur mu§en 




Ni U-03 


107' 


u 5 -hur m "Sen 


176' 


u 5 -dar mu5 <si 








Ni 11-12 


116' 


[u 5 ]-da[r] mu& n 




Ni U-03 


106' 


u 5 -dar muSen 


177' 


u 5 -tumi2 mu§cn 






Ni 11-12 


117' 


[u 5 ]-tumi2 mu§cn 


178' 


ai2-ra 2 -bu mu§cn 






Ni 11-01 


rIV36 


ai2-ra2-bu mu§cn 




Ni 11-12 


118' 


[ai2-r]a 2 -bu mu5en 


179' 


ai2-ra2-min3 muien 






Ni 11-01 


rIV37 


ai2-ra2-min3 muSen 




Ni 11-10 


102 


[ai2]-ra2-min 3 muSen 




Ni 11-12 


119' 


[ai2]-ra2-min 3 mu5en 



180' 



181' 



182' 



183' 



tumi2 mu§cn 

Ni 11-01 rIV38 

Ni 11-10 103 

Ni 11-12 120' 

tumi2-gur 4 muSen 
Ni 11-01 rIV39 
Ni 11-10 104 
Ni 11-12 121' 

tumi2-i-bi2 mu5en 
Ni 11-01 rIV40 
Ni 11-10 105 
Ni 11-12 122' 



ir7-sag mu; 
Ni 11-01 
Ni 11-12 



rIV41 
123' 



tumi2 muien 

[t]umi2 mu§cn 

tumi2 muSen 

tumi2-gur 4 muSen 

[t]umi2-gur 4 mu§cn 

tumi2-gur4 mu5en 

tumi2-i-bi2 mu§en 

[t]umi2-i-b[i2 muSen ] 

tumi2-i-bi 2 mu5cn 



ir 7 -sag mu5cn 
ir 7 -sag mu [ ien l 
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184' 

185' 

186' 
187' 
188' 

189' 

190' 
191' 



amar-sag muscn 
Ni 11-01 rVOl 
Ni 11-12 124' 

su-din mu5cn 

Ni 11-01 rV02 

Ni 11-12 125' 

arkab(LAGAR.IB) 11 
Ni 11-01 rV03 

kir 4 -gi 4 -[lu mu5cn ] 
Ni 11-01 rV04 

a-ra-ak mu5en 

Ni 11-01 rV05 

Ni P-01 BII02' 



a[mar-sag muscn ] 
amar-sag[ mu5cn l 

s[u-din mu§ ™] 
ITI(for su)-din[ muSen ] 

iscn 

arkab([LA]GAR.IB)[ m " s ™] 

kir 4 -gi 4 -[lu mu5cn ] 

a ! (MIN)-da-akI muSen ] 
r a-ra-ak mu5cnn 



bil2-za-za-gU3-balag-ga2-kar-gir5-za-na muScn 

Ni 11-01 rV06 bil 2 -za-za-gU3-balag-[ ] \ DU-za-na mu5en 

Ni 11-18 rIOl' [ ]-za-na mu5cn 

Ni P-01 BII03' [b]il 2 -za-za-[g]u 3 -bal[ag]-g[a 2 ] \ kar-gir 5 -za-na mu§en 



nuz muscn 

Ni 11-01 
NiP-01 

amar musen 

Ni 11-01 
Ni P-01 



rV07 
BII04' 

rV08 
BII05' 



nuz muscn 

[n]uz mu5cn 

amar musen 

[a]mar mu5en 



8.2.2. Non-Curricular Lists from Nippur 

Among the lexical tablets from Nippur there are several large pieces with 
alternative Urs-ra versions (see §4.2). There are two tablets that contain 
versions of Urs-ra division 4. They both follow the regular order of the 
topics treated in this division in the Nippur tradition (stones, plants, fish, 
birds, wool, clothing), and they contain many items attested in the curricular 
version. The order of the items, however, is idiosyncratic. 

8.2.2.1. CBS 3842 (+) N 3755 (+) UM 29-16-225 

Publication: SLT 76 (CBS 3842); plates 26-29 (photographs) 

Edition: MSL 10, 54 V 10; 119 A; 

Description: The three fragments do not physically join, but they do belong 
to the same tablet with probably six columns per side. The tablet belongs 
to a set of non-standard Ur 5 -ra tablets discussed in §4.2.2.1. In the 
transliteration the fragment N 3755 is indicated with A. 
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rI28' 


x-[ 


rI29' 


e-[sir 2 ku "] 


rI30' 


gir k "6 


rI31' 


gir niga kl16 


rI32' 


gir-gid2 kl16 


rI33' 


gir-ab-ba ku '> 


rI34' 


ninda2 kl16 


rI35' 


ab-suhur kl1 ' 


rI36' 


ninda2-ab-suhur ku 6 


rI37' 


uga ku « 


rI38' 


SAL-SAL>6 


rI39' 


ni2-gU7-gU7 ku « 


rllOlA 


[L]UI><> 


rII02A 


[k]a 5 -a kl " 


rII03A 


[d]ub-sar ku « 


rII04A 


nig2-ki kl " 


rII05A 44 


[K]A-PAD k "o 


rII06A 


[ ]-NUN ku <. 


rII07A 


[ -k]ar? k "» 


rII08A 


[ ]-x ku 6 


rII09A 


[ -k]U6 


gap of unknown length 


rllOl' 


m[i-s]a-az mu§en 


rII02' 


mus-gU7 muSen 


rII03' 


U5-bi2 muSen 


rII04' 


gU2-bi2 mu§en 


rII05' 


tumjjmusen 


rII06' 


tumi2-gur 4 muSen 


rllOV 


ir 7 -sag mu5cn 


rII08' 


amar-sag mu5cn 


rII09' 


pesio-bal mufcn 


rlllO' 


dar mu ^ cn 


rllll' 


dar-lugal mufc n 


rII12' 


dar-[zi]-zi-i?[ mufen l 


rII13' 


dar-m[e-luh]-ha[ mu5en ] 


rlllOl' 


r lmusen 


rIII02' 


LA[GAB?] m «sen 


rIII03' 


nrm musen 


rIII04' 


bir^ mu ^ cn 


rIII05' 


s J m muscn 


rIII06' 


gud-te mu§en 


rlllOV 


gud-du 7 muScn 


rIII08' 


igi-gud-du 7 mu§cn 



Probably for gu 3 -sur ku s. 
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9' 


igi-gestin-na muScn 


0' 


[nig2-gurn]-mu-du-um mu5cn 


1' 


[ba]-an-tum 2 mu§en 


<V 


r Imuscn 


>2' 


r Imuscn 


'3' 


uga muScn 


4' 


[k]ir-gi 4 -lu mu5cn 


>5' 


arkab([NI]G 2 .IB) muScn 


<& 


f Imuscn 



8.2.2.2. CBS 4608 + 

Museum number. CBS 4608 + CBS 6402 + CBS 7379+UM 29-16-220 (+) 
CBS 7950 (+) UM 29-16-452 

Publication: PBS 12/1 14 (CBS 4608); SLT 40 (CBS 6402); SLT 65 (CBS 
7950); 45 SLT 217 (CBS 7379); SLT 230 (CBS 4608 obverse); plate 10 
(UM 29-16-452). 

Edition: MSL 10, 53 V2 (museum numbers incorrect); 144 A 

Description: Large tablet with probably eight columns per side. The left half 
of the tablet is preserved (see the reconstruction of the tablet by Civil 
in MSL 10 145). The fragments CBS 7950 and UM 29-16-452 touch, 
but cannot actually be joined. The fish section is entirely lost. The bird 
section is found on three fragments: UM 29-16-452 (A; see plate 10); 
CBS 7950 (B = SLT 65) and CBS 4608 (C = SLT 230). 

rIOl'A g[ambi muScn ](M[I 2 -...]) 

rI02'A mus-[gu 7 mu5en ] 

rI03'A dar[ mufe n] 

rI04'A dar-lugal[ mu&n l 

rI05'A dar-zi-z[i mu *n] 

rI06A dar-me-luh-[ha muSen ] 

rI07'A gan-gam[ mu§ en] 

rI08A buru4[ mu§en l 

rI09A [bu]ru 4 -h[ur muSen ] 

rI10-12'A broken 

rI13'B S[IR?-...] 

rI14'B SAG-[pes 2 muSen ] 

rI15'B ka-[sukud-ra2 mu5en ] 

rI16'B traces 

rllOlA [ud]-gis muScn 

rII02A AS?-KID?muScn 

rII03'A ki-ib muSen 

« Published as CBS 7590. 
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rII04'A 


ki-ib-su muien 


rII05'A 


[k] i-ib- d nin-ka6 ? -mas-mas mu§cn 


rII06'A 


[ig]ira 2 ([KI.K]A.SAL m " &n 


rII07'A 


f "lmuscn 


rII08'A 


1" "lmuscn 


rII09'A 


1" "lmuscn 


rlllO'A 


f mus]cn 


rllB'B 


g[i 6 muscn] 


rII14'B 


LAGAB mu§cn 


rII15'B 


gi§m[uscn] 


rII16'B 


j^M-,muscn 


rII17'B 


'J'AJ^muscn 


rII18'B 


ir-kun muSen 


rII19'B 


n j m musen 


rII20'B 


]-)jj--muscn 


rII21'B 


[s]im mu§en 


rII22'B 


[ ]x-U- m I uSen ] 


rlllOlC 


ga-n[un mu§cn ] 


rIII02C 


nuz ga-[nun mu§en ] 


rIII03C 


amarga-[nun mu§en ] 


rIII04C 


ai2-ra 2 -b[u mu5en ] 


rIII05C 


ai2-ra2-min3[ muSen l 


rIII06C 


U3-ku-ku[ muScn l 


rIII07C 


I U3" 1 -[ku-ku-ba-us 2 mu§cn ] 




unknown number of lines lost 


rIII15'B 


r mu]scn 


rIII16'B 


[ l^muscn 


rIII17'B 


[t]umi2 mu§cn 


rIII18'B 


tumi2-gur 4 mu5en 


rIII19'B 


d ha-ia3 mufc n 


rIII20'B 


[t]i-gi 4 -lu mu5cn 


rIII21'B 


[nuz? ti-g]i 4 -l[u] muSen 



8.3. List of Fish and Birds from Ur 

Publication: UET 7 92 

Description: Large tablet with parts of six columns preserved on the obverse 
and five on the reverse. The Urs-ra sections represented are leather 
objects, birds, fish, plants, and clothing. The order of the sections differs 
from the one in Nippur. The tablet was studied from the published copy. 

11101-03' traces 
III04' H[U?- 

III05' K[A- 
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III06' 


buru5[ muSen l 


III07' 


buru 5 -ur 3 -ra[ muSen ] 


III08' 


buru 5 -tir-ra[ mu§en l 


III09' 


buru 5 -gi-zi[ mu5cn ] 


III 10' 


buru 5 -ugu-du3-[a mu5en ] 


mil' 


buru 5 -edin[ mu se n ] 


III 12' 


buru 5 -habrud ! (PES4)[ mu§ en] 


III 13' 


burU 5 -PAP.PAP-[. . .muscn]46 


III 14' 


buru 5 -kar-kid[ muScn ] 


III 15' 


U5-sim[ mu§en ] 


III 16' 


U5-hur[ mu§ en] 


III 17' 


u 5 -tumi 2 [ mu§en ] 


III 18' 


u 5 -HUPJ muScn ] 


III 19' 


U5-dar m I u§en ] 


III20' 


{g s muscn 


III21' 


te8-UZ m "5en 


III22' 


tu-zu[ mu§en l 


III23' 


U^fmuscn] 


III24' 


uz-ni[ta muSen ] 


III25' 


uz-bab[bar mu5en ] 


III26' 


uz-gi 6 muScn 


III27' 


ga-kid mu5en 


III28' 


SU-lU2! mu§en 


III29' 


sag4-sig3-ga mu5en 


III30' 


iri-hul-a muSen 


III31' 


r lmuscn 


III32' 


r lmuscn 


III33' 


r lmuscn 


III34' 


r lmuscn 


IV01' 


r lmuscn 


IV02' 


r lmuscn 


IV03' 


r lmuscn 


IV04' 


r lmuscn 


IV05' 


r lmuscn 


IV06' 


r 1 j^muscn 


IV07' 


T ]-gi mu scn 


IV08' 


[ki-ib?] muSen 


IV09' 


[ ] x-ki-ib mu§en 


IV 10' 47 


[gir-g]i-lu mu§en 


IV11' 


[gir 3 -p]ap mu5en 


IV 12' 


[gir 3 -m]ul muScn 


IV13' 


r lmuscn 


IV 14' 


[ ] NIG 2 -[ ] Xmu[sen] 


46 This is nc 


doubt the same entry as buru 5 -BAD.BAD-ba mu5en 


47 Or: rti-eli- 


liimusen 



in the Nippur list line 128'. 
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IV 15' 


1" Imuscn 


IV16' 


1" Imuscn 


ivir 


[ ] x-[ ] 


IV 18' 


[ ] x-[ ] 


IV 19' 


bibad[ muSen l 


IV20' 


UZ-[TUR-... mu§cn ] 


IV21' 


U[Z-TUR-... mu§cn ] 


IV22' 


[ama]r bibad mu5en 


IV23' 


musen-inim-bal-bal mufcn 


IV24' 


amar-sag ! (KA) muien 


IV25' 


mus-gu 7 mu5en 


IV26' 


mus-nig2-gU7 muSen 


IV27' 


ur-nig 2 -gU7 mu§en 


IV28' 


ur-kes 2 -da mu§cn 


IV29' 


sig7-sig 7 mulen 


IV30' 


A 2 -A 2 muSen 


IV31' 


A 2 -sita4 muSen 


IV32' 


| e21 musen 


V01' 


KA-ki-ur 3 -[...] 


V02' 


nu-LU-x [musen] 


V03' 


ti-ri 2 -[da muScn ] 


V04' 


[ku 6 ] 


V05' 


gu 2 -bi 2 ku ' 


V06' 


suhur ku 6 


V07' 


estub ku " 


V08' 


ses ku ' 


V09' 


izi k "6 


VIO' 


kud-du3 ku " 


VI 1' 


sag-kud-da kl1 ' 


V12' 


ab 2 kl " 


V13' 


[agargar] a(NUN. ten z2) ku 6 


V14' 


[agargar]a(NUN) kl " 


V15' 


agargara-sila3 ku « 


V16' 


[agargar]a-ab-[ba] ku « 


V17' 


r agargara-x nkll 6 


V18' 


[agargara-x-k]u6 


V19' 


[agargara-bar-hu] s 1 ' 1 " 


V20' 


[ g ir] k "6 


V21' 


[g]ir-[su] kl « 


V22' 


[g]ir-[g]id 2 k "6 


V23' 


[g]ir-ab-ba kl, f 


V24' 


[a]b-[su]hur k "s 


V25' 


[ninda 2 ] -ab ? -suhur ?ku « 


V26' 


kig 2 k "6 


V27' 


kig 2 -tur kl " 


V28' 


[d]U6 ku « 
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9' 


mus[ ku 'J 


0' 


ka ! -bar-NAM ?k "<> 


1' 


ku6-al-us2-sa ku « 


2' 


ku6-al-us2-sa-si-ga ku * 


3' 


ku6-al-us2-sa-bir5 ku « 


31' 


ni2-[gU7-gU7 ku «] 


32' 


suhur-mas2[ kU6 l 


33' 


suhur-mas2-gaU ku <J 


34' 


Ul4-la2 k " 6 


35' 


gis ur j 3 ku 6 


36' 


udu-sila4-min3 ku '' 


37' 


dara3-nita ku '> 


38' 


aga3-dili kl "' 


39' 


r ugudir(NINDA 2 xU 2 .DIL) k "< 


10' 


nu kl "> 


11' 


edakua ku « 


12' 


NIM k "6 


13' 


gakkul ku * 


14' 


TUG 2 -gu k w 


15' 


izi-tag-ga ku « 


16' 


ze2-[na] ku « 


17' 


bar ku « 


18' 


KU-mul ku f 


19' 


geme2 k " 6 


20' 


sim ku <i 


21' 


bir 5 ku 6 


22' 


eme-SID ku <i 


23' 


a-ha-an ku * 


24' 


a-ha-an ku <i 


25' 


gi-bar-ra kU6 


26' 


nig2-gi-zi ku « 


27' 


i-RU k "6 


28' 


NUN-bar k « 



8.4. List of Fish and Birds from Uruk 

Museum number: VAT 14643; excavation number Warka 8879 

Publication: LTBAI81 

Edition: MSL 10, 124 3a 

Description: Right-edge fragment of a tablet with parts of three columns 
preserved on each side. The Ur 5 -ra sections represented are plants, fish, 
and birds. The text was studied from the published copy. 

III01' n[inda 2 -ab-suhur ku 6] 
III02' kig 2 [ ku 'J 
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III03' 


kig2-tur ku f> 


III04' 


mus ku « 


III05' 


[a]l-seg 6 -ga2 kU6 


III06' 


[ ] X X X X ku ' 


III07' 


[ ] X X X k "6 


III08' 


[g]u3-sur ! -ra ku ' 


III09' 


[K]A''-luh-ha k "<s 


III 10 


x-ra[ ku <J 


III1 1 


x x[ ku «] 


III 12 


[ba]-al-g[i 4 kl '6] 


rior 


traces 


rI02' 


su-din mu§cn 


rI03' 


su-din-arkab(NIG 2 .IB) mu§en 


rI04' 


[ki]-ib[ nluScn l 


rI05' 


ki-ib-su[ muSen l 


rI06' 


ki-ib- d nin- [ka6 muSen ] 


rI07' 


d? nin-x[ mu§en l 


rI08' 


[si]pad[ muSen l 


rI09' 


r tumi2 n [ mu§en l 


rllO' 


r tumi2' 1 -kur-mu[sen] 


rill' 


gir-gi-lu muSen 


rI12' 


r LAGAB' 1 -gi-gii™ Sen 


rI13' 


[ -muse]n 


rII02' 


r um nmu ^ cn 


rII03' 


r gu ?n -[mu]sen 


rII04' 


[kur]-gi 4 mu§en 


rII05 


kur-[gi4]- r nita nmuSen 


rII06' 


ga-nun mu§en 


rllOV 


nuz ga-nun muSen 


rII08' 


amarga-nun mu§cn 


rII09 


r X n niuscn 


rlllO' 


traces 



8.5. Lists of Birds from Saduppum 

TIM 10/1 40 

Museum number: IM 51755 

Description: Lenticular tablet, studied from the published copy. Only MU- 
SEN-signs preserved. 

TIM 10/1 41 

Museum number: IM 51756 

Description: Lenticular tablet, studied from the published copy. 
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01 kar-kid muScn 

02 musen su-ur 3 mu&n 

03 [mus]en-'-al-dar ? -ra[ muSen ] 

TIM 10/1 93 

Museum number: IM 54027 

Description: Lenticular tablet, studied from the published copy. The recon- 
struction of the third line depends on Ishchali 285 (see below). 

01 [n]im m "sen 

02 §es mu5cn 

03 [sa]h 2 mu§en 

IM 51144 

Publication: plates 36-37 

Edition: MSL 6 144 TH; MSL 7 177 TH; 205-208. 

Description: Large, almost completely preserved tablet with the Ur 5 -ra 
sections on trees and wooden objects, reed and reed objects, vessels, 
and birds. The bird section begins in reverse column iii line 41. The last 
column contains a colophon: d nisaba / d ha-ia 3 / d gestin-an-na / u 3 ir 3 -ra- 
i-mi-ti dub-sar / dumu nu-rum-li-zi / in-{(sar}}. A small almost entirely 
illegible photograph of the reverse was published in the Bulletin of 
the University of Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia Volume 13 no. 
2 (March 1948) 17. Photographs of obverse and reverse were kindly 
made available to me by Miguel Civil. 



riii41 


amar anzud(AN.IM.MI) mu5cn 


riii42 


ga-nun mu5cn 


riii43 


d ha-ia3-X mu§en 


riii44 


x-UR4 mu§en 


riii45 


ij-j_xmuscn 


riii46 


[sag 4 ]-hab 2 mu5cn 


riii47 


X X X mu5cn 


riii48 


gisjm-,muscn 


riii49-52 


illegible 


Col. iv 




rivl 


U5- r dar nmu§en 


riv2 


u 5 -ku-ku mu§en 


riv3 


u 5 -hus ?mufen 


riv4 


U-_ r ^" 1 muscn 


riv5 


U5 .g a lmusen 


riv6 


m^muscn 


riv7 


dar mu ^ cn 


riv8 


dar-lugal mu§en 
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riv9 


dar-me-luh-ha mu5cn 


rivlO 


dar-hur-sag-ga 2 mu§cn 


rivll 


e . s igmusen 


rivl2 


e . z jmusen 


rivl3 


u-se-gi-x muien 


rivl4 


tumi2 mu§en 


rivl5 


tumi2-gar-gar mu§en 


rivl6 


bibra mu&n 


rivl7 


gggmuscn 


rivl8 


ses ? -gur-gur4 


rivl9 


LAGAB mu5cn 


riv20 


tg„muscn 


riv21 


UDU.BU.DAmusen 


riv22 


adab(UD.NUN) m "sen 


riv23 


ki-kar 2 mu§cn 


riv24 


segi2-segi2 muSen 


riv25 


broken 


riv26 


r ^_X n niuscn 


riv27 


si-ig-si-ig mu§cn 


riv28 


gar-gar muSen 


riv29 


gar-gar-nita2 muSen 


riv30 


musen-iri-hul mu&n 


riv31 


uga(U2.NAGA.A) mu5en 


riv32 


uga(U 2 .NAGA.A)-babbar mu§en 


riv33 


uga(U2.NAGA.A)-gi6 mu5cn 


riv34 


sag ? -kal muSen 


riv35 


HAL muien 


riv36 


[X].NUZ™scn 


riv37 


rest of column largely illegible; it contains burus items. 


rvOl 


ti-gi-la mu5en 


rv02 


da-nu-um(?) mu§ en 


rv03 


mu-si-ru-um mufcn 


rv04 


^muscn 


rv05 


x-tug 2 -si-lu2-tur mu§en 


rv06 


zag-gana2 mu5en 


rv07 


d nin-ka 5 mu§cn 


rv08 


U 2 U an-na muSen 


rv09 


gir 3 -an-na muSen 


rvlO 


sipad !mu§en 


rvll 


su-din mu§cn 


rvl2 


su-din-arkab ! (GAR. GAR) mu§cn 


rvl3 


gilim-imin mu§cn 


rvl4 


umbin muSen 


rvl5 


i-gi-ra mu5en 


rvl6 


amar-sig mu§cn 


rvl7 


erin(?) muSen 
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rvl8 gud-du 7 mu§en 

rvl9 ki-ib muSen 

rv20 igi-gestin-na muSen 

rv21 a-sag 4 muSen 

rv22 su-nu mu5en 

rv23 gur in-nu-da mu5cn 

rv24 kar-kid mu5cn 

rv25 su-ur 2 -ra mu§en 

rv26 illegible 



8.6. Lists of Fish and Birds from Ishchali 

Ishchali 285 

Museum number: A 2 1 874 

Publication: Greengus 1979 no. 285 

Description: Lenticular tablet (Type IV) with teacher's example on the 

obverse and pupil's copy on the reverse. Note that this tablet duplicates 

the lentil TIM 10/1 93 from Saduppum. 

01 nim muScn 

02 ses mu5cn 

03 sah 2 mu§cn 

Ishchali 286 

Museum number: A 21898 

Publication: Greengus 1979, 286 

Description: Lenticular tablet; reverse destroyed. 

01 tumi2 mu5en 

02 tumi2-gur 4 mii sen 

03 nim muScn 

Ishchali 287 

Museum number: A 7656 

Publication: Greengus 1979, 287 

Description: Lenticular tablet; reverse uninscribed. This lentil belongs to a 
group of tablets said to come from Ishchali that was purchased by Henri 
Frankfort for the Oriental Institute in 1930. This provenience is accepted 
by most scholars for the majority of these tablets, but not for all (Greengus 
1979, 2-3; and De Jong Ellis 1986, 761 note 13). 
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01 SIG 4 ku " 

02 SIG 4 -ab-ba k "<. 

03 izi ku «. 

Note: SIG4 is probably an error for GIR. 



8.7. List of Fish and Birds from Kis 

Museum number: 1932.156c 

Publication: MSL SS 1 105 

Description: Bottom fragment of a large tablet which contains the Urs-ra 

sections on plants, fish, birds, and probably wool and/or clothing. The 

tablet was collated form the original. 



III01-3' 


NUN-items 


III04' 


agargara(NUN)-ab-ba ku 6 


III05' 


agargara(NUN)-bar-hus kl " 


III06' 


udu-la-min 3 ku <> 


rIOl 


d en-kil ku 6] 


rI02^1 


illegible 


rI05 


sag4-bar-ra kl « 


rI06 


sag4-luh-ha ku 6 


rI07 


ba-al-gin7 k "6 


rI08 


nuz ba-al-giri7 ku 6 


rI09 


amar ha-al-gu^P™*] 


rllO 


nig2-bu-nat kU6 l 


rill 


al-lu-us2-sat ku 'l 


rI12 


al-lu-[ 


rI13 


al-[ ] 


rllOl 


jj.mu§en 


rII02 


u 5 -dar-x mu§cn 


rII03 


gmjmuscn 


rII04 


igi-gud muSen 


rII05 


'x-x-x-x 1 


rII06 


g[a-n]un mu8en 


rII07 


[nuzga-n]un muSen 


rII08 


[am]ar[ga-n]un mu§cn 


rII09 


gir 3 -pap mu§cn 


rlllO 


gir 3 -mul muien 


rllll 


gir 3 -[g]id 2 -d[a] muS ™ 


rII12 


gir 3 -x-[ ] mufc n 


rII13 


BAD-Y-[n]a? muSei1 


rII14 


KP-SAR?-KAR 2 ?muSCT 


rII15 


su-di[n] muSen 
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rII16 su-din-ti[r]-r[a]? mu5en 

rII17 traces 



8.8. List of Fish and Birds from Sippar(?) 

Museum number. BM 92611 (Bu 91-5-9, 285) 

Publication: CT 6, 11-14; photos plates 30-34. 

Edition: MSL 10, 51-53; 117-119 A; 143-144. 

Description: Four-sided prism with two columns on side A-C and four 
columns on side D. The prism includes the Urs-ra sections on stones, 
plants, fish, birds, wool, and clothing, corresponding to Division 4 in the 
Nippur tradition (see §4.2). The dedication on the upper surface reads: 

d Nisa[ba] 

d Na-bi-um 

d E 2 -a 

The provenance of this prism is unknown, but since many of the tablets from 
this particular collection come from Sippar, it is provisionally attributed to 
this place. The text was collated from the original in the BM, and checked 
from photographs. 



Cii08 


gu 4 ?-bi 2 ku « 


Cii09 


[s]uhur ku « 


CiilO 


suhur-GUD ku <> 


Ciill 


[s]uhur-a-ab-ba ku < 


Ciil2 


[suhur]-id 2 -da ku <> 


Ciil3 


[ ]ku 6 


Ciil4 


x k"6 


Ciil5 


mu-sa ? ku * 


Ciil6 


x x-sag-x ku <s 


Ciil7 


[ ]ku 6 


Ciil8 


[ ]ku„ 


Ciil9 


[ ]-me?-X-da k "6 


Cii20-27 


traces 


Cii28 


x ku 6 


Cii29-30 


traces 


Cii31 


x-ab 2 ku « 


Cii32 


ab 2 kl "' 


Cii33 


dU6 ku " 


Cii34 


[k]ig 2 ku6 


Cii35 


[ -ki]g 2 k"6 


Cii36-38 


[ ]ku 6 


Cii39 


mun kl "' 
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Cii40 


gazi-[ ] 


Cii41 


kas4-[kas4 ku '] 


Cii42 


nuz-[ ] 


Cii43 


nuz-[ ] 


Cii44 


nuz-[ ] 


Cii45 


ba-al-g[i kl "] 


Cii46 


nuz? ba-a[l-gi ku «] 


Cii47 


amarba-[al-gi ku '>] 


Cii48 


KAM?-[ 


Cii49 


nig2-ambar-ra[ kl "] 


Cii50 


kud-[du3 ku «] 


Cii51 


DU 3 -X-[ 


Cii52 


amar DU3 ku s 


Cii53 


x ku „ 


Cii54 


kar k "6 


Cii55 


su-i ku 6 


Cii56 


r ni 2 '' 1 -[g]u7-gU7 kl "' 


DiOl 


[sag4]-bar-ra ku « 


Di02 


sag4-luh-ha ku « 


Di03 


[k]as4-kas4-gid2-da ku s 


Di04 


KA? 1 ^ 


Di05 


KA k "f 


Di06 


bi2-za-za ku ' 


Di07 


sag-kud ku « 


Di08 


jj-musen 


Di09 


gU2-bi2 mu§en 


DilO 


[e-z]i muien 


Dill 


[e-z]i-gan mu§ ™ 


Dil2 


r Imuscn 


Dil3 


X-HI? mu§cn 


Dil4 


§ e gmuscn 


Dil5 


AN.DUGUD mu§en 


Dil6 


amar AN.DUGUD m ^en 


Dil7 


musen-IM mu§cn 


Dil8 


mus-lah 6 muicn 


Dil9 


d nin-ka 5 mu§en 


Di20 


d nin-ka5-ma muien 


Di21 


zu 2 -LUL(for pes2!) mu§en 


Di22 


ur-bi-ku4 mu§cn 


Di23 


SU-lU2 mu§en 


Di24 


iri-DU?-hul ! (AR)-a mil5cn 


Di25 


[bur]u 5 mu§cn 


Di26 


[bur]u 5 -habrud[ mu§en l 


Di27 


[buru 5 ]-x-x[ mu§ en] 


Di28 


[buru 5 ]-TU-ra mu§en 


Di29 


[ ]-LIS-da mu§en 
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Di30 [...]-LIS-da-nita mufcn 

Di31 [ ]-as-ha-la-nu-um mufcn 
Di32-37 [ ] mu5m 

Di38 [ ] x mu5cn 

Di39 [ ] mu§en 

Di40 [uz]-gi muSen 

Di41 [uz]-babbar mu§en 

Di42 [uz]-gi 6 muScn 

Di43 [uz]-sa 5 mu5cn 

Di44 [uz]-gun 3 -a mufc n 

Di45 [uz-si]g7-sig 7 

Di46 [biba]d mu5cn 

Di47 [bibad]-niga muScn 

Di48 [nuz] bibad mu5cn 

Di49 [amar] bibad mu5en 

Di50 [ai2-ra 2 -bu] mu5en 

Di51 ai2-[ra 2 -bu]-nita muSen 

Di52 ai2-[ra 2 ]-min3 mu§ en 

Di53 amar [ ]x m "sen 

Di54 UD-x-[ ] mu5<:n 

Di55 nin?-min 3 -[ ] mu§en 

Di56 ri-[gis] mu5cn 

Di57 ni 2 -[gU7]-gu 7 mu§en 

DiiOl LAGAB muSm 

Dii02 LAGABmusen 

Dii03 TUG 2 muScn 

Dii04 dar n 

Dii05 dar" 

Dii06 dar-lu 2 mu§en 

Dii07 dar-lu 2 -gal mu5cn (sic!) 

Dii08 dar-sig7-sig 7 mu5cn 

Dii09 d ha!-ia3 muSen 

DiilO kur-gi muSen 

Diill nuz kur-gi muSen 

Dii 1 2 amar kur-gi mu§en 

Diil3 sag 4 -hab 2 mu5en 

Dii 14 gis nll2 musen 

Dii 15 SIR-DILI 1 ™ 5 ™ 

Dii 16 SIR-DILI-hab 2 muSm 

Diil7 SIR-<DILI>-numun mu§en 

Dii 18 ki-ib mu5cn 

Dii 19 ki-ib-su mu5cn 

Dii20 ki-ib- d nin-ka 5 mufc n 

Dii21 sipad muScn 

Dii22 kur-ma-di-lum muSen 

Dii23 kur-ma-dal n 



j-muscn 
rmuscn 



musen 
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Dii24 


x-pes mu§cn 




Dii25 


tumi2 mu§en 




Dii26 


tumi2-kur 2 muSen 




Dii27 


[ ]-mu[sen 




Dii28 


[ ]x-mu[sen] 




Dii29 


s j m muscn 




Dii30 


su?-nim mufcn 




Dii31 


gur in-nu-da mu§en 




Dii32 


ga-nun mu§en 




Dii33 


nuzga-nun mu§en 




Dii34 


amarga-nun mu§cn 




Dii35 


uaa mu5cn 




Dii36 


uga-babbar mu&n 




Dii37 


uga-gi 6 muSen 




Dii38 


uga-sa 5 mu5en 




Dii39 


u 5 -sim m "Sen 




Dii40 


u 5 -sim-hur mu§en 




Dii41 


har-har muSen 




Dii42 


kab-kab mu§cn 




Dii43 


kam-kam mufen 




Dii44 


lijj^muscn 




Dii45 


um-nita mu§cn 




Dii46 


um-ab-ba muicn 




Dii47 


gud-da muSen 




Dii48 


igi-gud-da muicn 




Dii49 


igi-gestin-na muSen 




Dii50 


igi-musen-na mu§cn 




Dii51 


igi-sig7-sig7 muSen 




Dii52 


su-gestin(for -din) muSen 




Dii53 


su-gestin(for-din)-arkab(NIG 2 -IB) mu§cn 




Dii54 


r Imuscn 




Dii55 


r Imuscn 




DiiiOl 


gir-ki-lu mu§en 




Diii02 


U3-ku-ku muien 




Diii03 


U3-ku-ku-ba-us2 muSen 




Diii04 


al-de3-ri-ga muSen 




Diii05 


ti-gi-la2 muSen 




Diii06 


nuz ti-gi-la2 mu5en 




Diii07 


amar ti-gi-<la2> mu§en 




Diii08 


n i m musen 




Diii09 


u 2 -za-hu-um muSen 




DiiilO 


U2-za-hu-um-SAR-m[usen] 




Diiill 


bi2-za-za-DIM-na-i-za-za-gU3-balag-kar- 


.^muscn 
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8.9. Lists of Fish and Birds from Unknown Places 

RT56 

Publication: none 

Description: Upper half of a large tablet with five columns of text on the 
obverse and six on the reverse. The Ur 5 -ra sections included are reed 
vessels (with ovens and clay), leather, birds, fish, and plants. At places, 
the text is difficult to read because of the rather cursive writing and 
occasional damage to the surface. Reverse column six is empty except 
for the colophon, which dates the text to Hammurabi 27 : 48 

[ ]- r su ? "'-ni 

blank space 

iti se-KIG 2 -kud ud 19 ? kam 

mu su-nir mah kug-sign 

IGI.DU Perin-na-ke4 

digir gal-gal a2-dah 

ne-ne-ra 
mu-ra-ne-dim2-ma 

Note the erratic form of the dative plural in the verb. The text is now kept in the 
Ecole Biblique, Jerusalem. I wish to thank Marcel Sigrist for the hospitality I 
received at the Ecole, and for his permission to study and publish this tablet. 
A fuller treatment of RT 56 will appear in a future study. 



rill 


musen 


ril2 


ll-muscn 


ril3 


u 5 -[bi 2 ] mu§en 


ril4 


r g_2pmuscn 


ril5 


r a-zag n -gana2 mu§en 


ril6 


hu-ri2-in mu5cn 


ril7 


anz[ud(AN.IM.DUG[UD ? ])[ muScn l 


riil-10 


empty/traces 


riill 


amarnun'-[ ] 


riil2 


ga-kidt muSen ] 


riil3 


x-a2-xl mu5cn ] 


riil4 


d nin-LU ? - r ru ?n [ muSen ] 


riil5 


d nin- r LU ? -ru ?n [ muScn l 


riil6 


kur-gi 4 mu§en 


riil7 


kur-gi 4 su-ur3-r[a mu§en ] 


riil8 


sur 2 -du3[ mu5cn ] 


riil9 


sur 2 -du3t mu5cn ] 


rii20 


ka-PES-kud-da-m[usen] 



The date formula was copied by Scheil in RA 23, 40. See Horsnell 1999, 136 no. 742. 
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rii21 


ga-nun-mus[en] 


rii22 


nuz ga-nun-mu[sen] 


rii23 


amar ga-nun-mu[sen] 


rii24 


LAGAB-gi-gi-mus[en] 


rii25 


■"li'-li 7 " 1 -bi-zi muScn 


rii26 


buru 5 mu§en 


rii27 


buru5-ur3-ra mu5en 


rii28 


buru 5 -gi-zi muSen 


rii29 


buru 5 -gi mu§cn 


rii30 


buru 5 -ugu-dii3 muien 


rii31 


buru 5 -kar-kid mu5cn 


rii32 


buru 5 -edin muSen 


rii33 


buru 5 -habrud(SAG4 x U)musen 


rii34 


buru 5 -tir-GA2 muicn 


rii35^4 


illegible 


riiil-14 


illegible 


riii 1 5 


r gir 3 -pap ? ' lmu§en 


riii 1 6 


he2-us2 muSen 


riii 1 7 


d ha-ia3 mu5en 


riii 18 


ku 6 


riii 19 


[gu 2 ]-bi2 k [ u «] 


riii20 


s[uhur kl "] 


riii2 1 


s[uhur-mas2] kU6 


riii22 


ab-a kl " 


riii23 


gambi(MI 2 .US2.SA 2 .KID)ku6 


riii24 


r X nku <i 


riii25 


uga ku ' 


riii26 


LAM'*"* 


riii27 


ubi ku ' 


riii28 


ubi-ab-ba ku f> 


riii29 


gis ur i 3 ku 6 


riii30 


kud-du3 ku ' 


riii3 1 


sag-kud-da ku « 


riii32 


agargara kl « 


riii33 


agargara-bar ku 6 


riii34 


agargara-bar-h[us] kl " 


riii35 


agargara-ab-ba kl " 


riii36 


agargara-DP ku ' 


riii37 


pes kl " 



LTBA I 82 

Museum number: VAT 6478 

Description: Fragment of the reverse of a tablet with parts of three columns 
preserved. The section birds (col. i-ii) is followed by a section sig 2 (col 
ii-iii). The tablet was studied from the published copy. 
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VIII. Early Dynastic and OldBabylonian Lists of Fish and Birds 

101' V-[ musen] 

102' i[m- mu5cn ] 

103' me-[ mu5cn ] 

104' me-[ mu5cn ] 

105' GU'-[ muScn ] 

106' r x n -[ mu5cn ] 

107' dar[ m " 5c n] 

108' dar-[ mu§en ] 

109' r dar n -[ muScn ] 

110' [...] 

Ill' [...] 

112' d [...] 

113' d[.„] 

114' buru 5 [ muSen ] 

115' buru5- r x n -[ mu5cn ] 

116' buru 5 - r x n -[ mu§en ] 

117' burus-V^ mu5cn ] 

118' buru 5 - r x n -[ mu§en ] 

119' buru 5 -[ mu§en ] 

1101' [ ] mu5cn 

1102' kab-kab mu§en 

1103' gam3-gam 3 mi isen 

1104' igira2 mu§en 

1105' ti-gi-[lu] mu5cn 

1106' al-[ti-ri 2 -gu 7 ] mu§en 

1107' x-x-[ mu§en ] 

1108' x-x- r x-x nmuScn 

1109' MA 2 -SU-mu ? -dug3-ga muSen 

II 10' su-din muSen 

1111' arkab(NIG 2 .IB) m "sen 

II 12' r x nmu5cn 

II 13' r ses nmu§en 

II 14' nu ?muSen 



TIM 10/1 9 

Museum number: IM 43978 

Description: Lenticular tablet, studied from the published copy. 

01 g U -bi mu§en 

02 u 2 ' 

03 U2-sig' 



musen 

musen 



N.A.B.U. 1996/68 no.l 

Description: Lenticular tablet in private collection (Justin Schiller, New York 
City). Studied from the published copy. 
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.9. Lists of Fish and Birds from Unknown Places 



01 e-zi muSen 

02 su-lu 2 mu5cn 

03 ga-kad4 muSen 

BM 80763 

Publication: plate 12 
Description: Lenticular tablet. 



1 


kig 2 ku " 


2 


kig2-tur k "6 


3 


ab-suhur kl1 ' 
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IX. SUMERIAN BIRD NAMES 

The present chapter contains an alphabetical catalogue of primary Sumerian 
bird names, with references to attestations in third millennium and Old 
Babylonian literary, lexical and administrative texts and with discussions of 
orthography and semantics. The catalogue (§ 9.3) is preceded by a discussion 
of the special problems related to bird names in Sumerian (§9.1) and an 
explanation of the principles behind the catalogue (§ 9.2). 



9.1. The Lexicography of Sumerian Bird Names 

The orthography of bird names is less stable than that of most words 
in Sumerian. The Old Babylonian spelling a 12 -ra 2 -bu muien , for instance, 
corresponds to adab(UD.NUN) mu5en (also spelled udu-buTjD.NUN mu§en ) in 
third millennium sources. Two further spellings of the same word are u 2 -za- 
a t>musen (Ebla) and a 2 -tab muSen (Ugarit). One reason why bird names change so 
much is that many of them are onomatopes, reflecting to varying degrees the 
bird's call. Onomatopes are often written syllabically, and syllabic spellings 
are much less standardized than logographic ones. One important issue for 
the lexicography of avian terminology, therefore, is to recognize variant 
spellings of the same word. Apart from a few isolated studies, this particular 
problem has not previously been systematically addressed. 

The other lexicographic issue, the ornithological identification of the 
bird names, attracted much more attention in the past (in particular Salonen 
1973). For a variety of reasons a precise translation of a Sumerian bird name 
is rarely possible. First, native speakers use bird names on different levels of 
competence and with different degrees of precision. What is called a stork by 
one, may be identified as a heron by a more experienced observer. A Sumerian 
example is buru 5 mu5en , which is sometimes used to refer to a bird that is more 
accurately identified as buru 5 -habrud mu5en (partridge). Similarly, u 5 mu§en and 
u 5 -sim mu§en are used in identical (administrative) contexts, suggesting that 
the more precise identification was sometimes judged redundant. It is not at 
all unlikely, moreover, that u 5 mu§en and kur-gi 4 rnuien both mean 'goose' (see 
below), but that to some the two were clearly distinguished as two different 
species, whereas in other contexts one of the two words could cover all kinds 
of geese. 

Second the bilingual evidence, though indispensable, may not be as 
reliable as we would whish. The meaning of Sumerian words is often initially 
established by looking the Akkadian translation up in bilingual lexical lists, 
which may then be related to a cognate in Arabic or another Semitic language. 
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IX. Sumerian Bird Names 

Bird names, however, easily switch from one species to another. The Dutch 
cognate of English 'sparrow' (spreeuw) means starling. The two birds are 
ubiquitous and may hardly be confused, but somewhere in history their 
names switched places. In contemporary English the word 'robin' refers to 
two entirely different species depending on the place of observation: Europe 
or the United States. Similarly, the turkey vulture, a very common bird in the 
United States, is often called buzzard in American English, while in Europe 
'buzzard' is used for a species of the 5w?eo-family that is unknown in the 
US. The identification of a Sumerian bird name by the method described 
involves at least three languages and a time span of several millennia. The 
results are not necessarily wrong, but they are unreliable at best until there is 
some check from context attestations. 1 The fact that buru 4 mu5en in one period 
refers to a bird of prey (perhaps a kite), but in a later period is identified with 
the crow or some closely related species, is therefore not at all unlikely or 
surprising. 

All in all, the present author is rather pessimistic about the possibility of 
pinning down the exact meaning of Sumerian bird names. One of the birds 
for which abundant context evidence is available, u 5 mu§en , has been identified 
by various authors as goose, swan, gull, pelican, or cormorant. Nanse and 
the Birds provides some contextual data for a variety of birds, though in 
most cases not enough to come to a positive solution. Notwithstanding all 
this, I have tried my best to find plausible translations; the reader should be 
aware though of the uncertainties involved. 

In the discussions, I will assume that there is not much difference between 
birdlife in southern Iraq today and in Babylonia in the period studied. Though 
this assumption is probably correct in general terms, there may well be 
exceptions. The single Sumerian bird name that may be identified beyond 
any doubt, ga-nun mu§en , is the Syrian ostrich, which is extinct now. Another 
possible exception is the swan. Swans do not usually visit the south of Iraq 
today, but they appear in ancient depictions. It is possible that the bird was 
held as an exotic species, or that in historic times some kind of swan migrated 
that far south. 

For ornithological data, I have used the concise edition of The Birds of 
the Western Palearctic by D.W. Snow and CM. Perris (Oxford University 
Press 1998; two volumes). Not wanting to clutter the text with even more 
bibliographic detail, I have omitted references to Snow and Perris in the 
individual entries. It is a pleasure to acknowledge here that the Concise 
Edition contains all I wanted to know about the birds of Iraq but never dared 
to ask - and much more. 



1 For the problems in identifying bird names from a not-so-distant past, see, for instance, the 
interesting article by Kitson 1997, in particular 48 1^483 (Old English). 
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9.2. How the Catalogue Works 

9.2. How the Catalogue Works 

With some exceptions, the list below contains only primary words. Lexical 
lists often include various sub-species (for instance buru5-zu 2 -lum-ma mu5en ), 
which are not known from any other contextual attestation. Such entries are 
omitted or discussed under the main word. Post-Old Babylonian bilingual 
lexical lists (in particular the Ur 5 -ra versions from Ugarit, Emar, Boghazkoy, 
and the first millennium) are used but not systematically indexed. Post-Old 
Babylonian literary and administrative texts are largely ignored. Akkadian 
texts on birds, such as the Bird Call Text (Lambert 1970) and the bird 
omens are used sparingly. 2 The reader may be surprised to find relatively 
few references to Salonen's Vogel und Vogelfang (Salonen 1973). Salonen's 
bird identifications are based almost exclusively on doubtful etymological 
reasoning. Moreover, Salonen paid little attention to orthographic changes 
and variations so that many bird names are identified two or more times. 

In the alphabetical order in the list below, preference is given to the 
spelling of a bird name in Nanse and the Birds. Second comes the orthog- 
raphy in the standard (curricular) Nippur list, third in other Old Babylonian 
lists. Entries that appear in ED Birds are found in the form they have in 
the Old Babylonian version, or, if none is extant, in Fara. Thus gir-gi 4 -lu muSen 
(Old Babylonian Nippur) and gir-gi 4 -lum x (ZU/ZU.SAR) mu5en (Fara) are found 
under giri 16 -i-lu mu§en , because that is the form in which the bird appears in 
Nanse and the Birds. The Ebla entry GA 2 .KI mu§en is found under EN.TI mu§en , 
because that is what the Fara parallel looks like. In all cases, however, a fully 
preserved word has preference over a broken or partly undeciphered en- 
try. For example, dur 2 -BAD 3 ? muSen (Fara, ED Birds 134) is found under 
LU 2 .DUR 2 /LU2.DUR2 mu§en (Ur III Girsu parallel), because the identification 
of the BAD3 sign in the Fara text remains questionable. 

Each entry in the following list begins with references to the compositions 
edited in the present volume: Old Babylonian and Early Dynastic (ED) bird 
lists, and Nanse and the Birds (abbreviated as N&B). All the lists referred to 
are found in Chapter 8. This is followed by a reference to secondary literature. 
Rather than an exhaustive bibliography, I have indicated one or two recent 
discussions of the bird name - if one exists. In the main, earlier literature 
may be found through this reference. The body of each entry contains the 
Akkadian rendering of the Sumerian bird (if known), usually taken from 
first millennium Urs-ra 18 (MSL 8/2) and/or other such lists. In most cases 
the source of the equivalence is not indicated as it may easily be tracked 
down through the Akkadian dictionaries. If the equivalence is found in Emar 
texts or at other places that did not yet find their way to the dictionaries, 



2 CT 41 1-8; Weisberg 1969-1970; Moren and Foster 1988; commentaries: K 4229 (RA 17 
140-141) and SpTU 3 99 (commentary); see also the bird namburbis in Maul 1994, 229-269. 
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this is noted explicitly. Some bird names have many Akkadian renderings; I 
have only included the most common one. This is followed by a discussion 
of the bird name's semantics, using references to a variety of (Sumerian, 
occasionally Akkadian) texts. Finally, the issue of orthography is dealt with. 
The present chapter frequently refers to Landsberger's reconstruction of 
Ur 5 -ra 18 in MSL 8/2. It should be noted though, that this 'version' of Ur 5 - 
ra 18 never existed in antiquity. The MSL reconstruction is a mix of Middle 
Babylonian (Ugarit), Middle Assyrian and first millennium Ur 5 -ra sources, 
to which entries from Mur-gud are added. In fact, the first millennium 
version or versions of tablet 18 are in a fragmentary state. Quotations from 
these versions of Ur 5 -ra and Mur-gud are ultimately based upon my own 
unpublished score-transliterations; the references to MSL 8/2 are added for 



convenience 



3 



It may be unnecessary to emphasize that the list below lays no claim to 
exhaustiveness. Not only have I deliberately omitted all post-Old Babylonian 
Sumerian, the periods that I do intent to cover are vast and have produced 
enormous amounts of textual material; it is virtually certain that I have 
missed a number of interesting passages. Some birds are used in the same 
comparison in a variety of literary texts (the bat's swift flight; the mourning 
of doves); I have not found it useful to quote them all. References in broken 
or uninformative contexts are usually not mentioned; some of these may be 
tracked down through the tables in Chapter 4. For the Ur III corpus, I have 
profited from the large collection of transliterations (mainly by Remco de 
Maaijer and Bram Jagersma) assembled for the CDLI project at UCLA. I 
wish to thank Bob Englund for giving me access to these files, and to the 
authors for creating this very useful tool. For the literary corpus, the ETCSL 
website in Oxford (Black, et al. 1998-) was a big help. Other important 
sources of references and discussions were Landsberger's MSL 8/2; and 
Salonen 1973. 



3 Landsberger was cautious enough to include in his editions all (or almost all) of the 
information to judge whether a particular entry was actually present in a particular source 
or not. When used with care, MSL 8/2 is stil a useful edition, even though it includes many 
ghost entries. I have chosen not to publish my score editions in the present volume because: 1. 
little information relevant to the present arguments is added; and 2. the versions from Ugarit and 
Emar are badly in need of collation. Relevant new information is provided under the individual 
bird names. 
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9.3. Sumerian Bird Names 

a-BALAG mu§en see hu-ri 2 -in mu§en 

a-BU mu§en 

Literature: Butz 1987, 344; Baldacci 1994, 64 

In the Ebla Vocabulary (MEE 4, 270 622) this entry is rendered isu-a-bus, 

which reflects Akkadian essebu (Butz), a bird of prey. See further under 

d nin-ninna muSen . 

a-dar-dar mu§en 

ED121;N&BD20 

Literature: Owen 1981 

a-dar-dar muSen is very probably identical with da-dar muSen in MVN 13 740 

line 12 (Owen 1981, 36-37). According to Nanse and the Birds D 20 the 

a-dar-dar mu§en wears the garment of the swallow (sim mu§en ), but that does not 

help any further in the identification of the bird. Nanse and the Birds treats 

the bird name as a genitive construction (a-dar-dar-ra mulen -ke 4 ). 

a-gUjinusen see U g a musen 

a-gi6-a-gi6 mu§en 

ED 130 

In ED Birds the following writings are attested: 

ED Fara a-gi 6 -a-gi6 mu5en 

ED Ebla an-ga2-an-ga2 muSen 

Ur III Girsu a- r gi 6 n -a- [gi 6 mu8en ] 

a-ra-ak mu5en (p. 332 illustration 1) 
Nippur 188' 

A-ra-ak mu§en is probably a word for the blue heron. Apart from the bird list 
(with variant a-da-ak mu§en ) the word is known from P-Diri Nippur section 
7:13 (from Civil's unpublished edition): A.RA.AK mu§en = awurriqanum (see 
MSL 8/2 145) and from the Emar/Ugarit list: [a-rig 2 mu§en ] = araqraq. 4 Its 
appearance in P-Diri suggests that the complex has a special reading, not 
known to us. The variant a-da-ak muien , however, seems to indicate a rather 
straightforward reading of the signs. 



4 Emar 6/4 132 89'. The reconstruction of the Sumerian column is based upon the Ugarit 
version which has the same sequence of bird names; see MSL 8/2 144 304. 
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The Akkadian word awurriqdnum is related to the word for green/yellow/ 
blue. The association with this color is also found in a pair of entries in the 
lexical list SIG7.ALAN (SIG7.ALAN 21 236-237; MSL 16 199): 

U5-sig7 mu§en raqraqqum 
a-ra-ak-a raqraqqum 

The Sumerian a-ra-ak-a is presumably identical with a-ra-ak mu5en , which 
is etymologically derived from Akkadian raqraqqu. Sumerian u 5 -sig 7 mu5en 
means 'green goose' or 'green waterbird.' The accepted translation 'stork' 
for raqraqqu does not work here since storks in the area (white stork and 
black stork) are differentiated by different patterns of black and white. The 
association with green (in Akkadian awurriqdnum and Sumerian u 5 -sig 7 mu5en ) 
makes it probable that this is the gray heron, which has a bluish appearance. 
Gray herons do not breed in Southern Iraq but winter there in large numbers. 

a-sag 4 mu§en 

Saduppumrv21 

A-sag 4 mu§en may be a word for butterfly. This is suggested by the entry in 

the first millennium list of wild animals a-sag 4 -ga = kurmittu (Urs-ra 14 

300; MSL 8/2 33). The word is not otherwise known from Old Babylonian 

sources. 

a-zag-gun 3 mu§en ; a-zag-gana 2 mu§en ; e-zi-ga-na muSen ; [e-z]i-gan mu§en ; 
i-zi-ga-na muSen ; zag-gana2 mu§en ; zag-gun 3 muSen 

ED 4; Nippur 79'; Saduppum rv06; Sippar Dil 1; RT56 ril5 
A-zag-gun 3 muSen (Akkadian usukkdnu; 5 azangunu; uzun qane) is probably a 
water bird. In Nanna-Suen's Journey to Nippur, small a-zag-gun 3 birds are 
listed among the gifts that Nanna-Su'en brings for his father Enlil (lines 174 
and 282). In SP 8 C3, the bird is said to wear a crown (aga). However, the 
reading of the sign in question (attested in a single source only) is uncertain 6 
and the context is broken. In the Emesal ersemma CT 15 19 ill I CT 58 1 1 33 
the word is spelled i-zi-ga-na // e-zi-ga-na mu§en . The Akkadian rendering uzun 
qane (ear/wisdom of the reed) is probably a popular etymology. 
In ED Birds the following writings are attested: 



ED Fara zag-guri3 
ED Ebla zag 



musen 
mil sen 



5 See Black and Al-Rawi 1987, 124 iii7; re-edited in Al-Rawi and Dalley 2000 no. 100. The 
word usukkanu also appears in the Emar list of birds (Civil 1989, 19). The Sumerian of the 
Emar text is broken, but at this point the very similar Ugarit list has sag-gun 3 mu5en . 

6 On the photograph (Alster 1997 Plate 55) it looks like LU 3 (read a-gar 5 ?), though AGA and 
LU3 are admittedly very similar. 
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The spelling zag-gun 3 mu§en appears in an Old Sumerian administrative 
record listing offerings by a variety of officials for a deceased ruler (Selz 
1990, H.G. 12 v6'). Selz has demonstrated (p. 41^42) that comparable Old 
Sumerian texts simply record the number of birds (musen), so that in this 
period zag-gun 3 muSen may be a common bird for this type of offerings. In 
ED Birds and in Old Babylonian lexical texts, a-zag-gun 3 mu§en is often listed 
immediately after e-zi muien , so that the birds and their names may be related. 
This justifies the reading and identification of Sippar Dil 1 [e-z]i-gan muSen , not 
unlike the spelling in the ersemmas quoted above. 

A 2 -A 2 mu§en and A 2 -sita 4 mu§en 
Uriv30-31' 

ai2-ra 2 -bu muSen 

Nippur 178-179'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ rIII04-05C; Sippar Di50-52; 

Saduppum riv21-22; ED 5; N&B 43-45; 
Literature: De Maaijer and Jagersma 1998, 286. 

The a 12 -ra 2 -bu mu§en (Akkadian usabu or arabu) is an edible bird. This appears 
from its attestations in administrative texts (see below) and from proverb 
SP 6.39 (= SP 7.30; with first millennium bilingual version in BWL 236 
ii 14-16): 'An arabu not eaten at the proper moment.' The bird appears at 
various places in Sumerian literature (see the quotations in PSD 1/2 125). In 
the Emesal hymn PBS 10/4 5 (lines 1-2), the bird is identified with Mullil 
(Enlil). In Enki and the World Order 439 it is suggested that the call of 
the bird has a negative ominous meaning ('you [= Inana] give an evil word 
as answer, although you are not an arabu'). In literary texts the word often 
appears in reduplicated form (as in Nanse and the Birds), which may suggest 
that the bird is usually found in large numbers. 

In third millennium orthography, the word is spelled UD.NUN mu§en , 
sometimes glossed: udu-buTjL) .NTJN mu§en (MVN 13 740 4 with Owen 1981, 
34; Delaporte 1911, 189, no. 8; 7 AUCT 2 56; OIP 99 207 ii 2'; and perhaps 
OIP 99 206 i 1'). This spelling is identical with the one for the city Adab 
(UD.NUN ki ; occasionally UD.NUN mu§en ki ; Nik. 1 282 ii 3) so that the two 
words may be homophones or nearly so (or, perhaps, the city is named after 
the bird or vice versa). The Old Akkadian literary text OSP 1 4 iii 10 reads 
UDU.BU mu§en UDNUN ki u 6 -ga, but it is unclear what is going on here; either 
the bird and the city name are used in apposition or the one is a gloss for the 
other. Bird name and city name are listed together in the Nippur version of 
P-Diri (324-325 in M. Civil's unpublished electronic edition): 8 



^ Republished by Ozaki 2002, no. 116. 

8 For this section of P-Diri the extant text has no glosses. 
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324 UD.NUNM = u 2 -sa-ab 

325 UD.NUN muScn = u 2 -sa-bu-um 

For a discussion of the various pronunciations (/usab/, /adab/, /udubu/, and 
/arabu/) and their mutual relationships, see De Maaijer and Jagersma 1998 
and Jagersma forthcoming. The earliest attestation of the pronunciation 
/usab/ is in the Ebla version of ED Birds 5: 

ED Fara UD.NUN mu5cn 
ED Ebla u 2 -za-ab mu5cn 

In Old Babylonian bird lists, the spelling UD.NUN mu§en is found only in 
the northern Babylonian version from Saduppum (riv22); where it follows 
the entry UDU.BU.DA mu§en . This last entry is probably a reinterpretation of 
the UDU.BU gloss as an independent bird name, apparently read UDU-gid 2 - 
d a musen n such bird name is attested elsewhere. Otherwise UD.NUN mu§en is 
replaced in OB bird lists by UD.DU-bu mu5en , to be read a 12 -ra 2 -bu muSen . The 
first millennium version of Ur 5 -ra 18 has the entry [TjD].NUNb ara - abmu§en 
= [...]. 9 In addition, this version of Ur 5 -ra 18 has a section a 12 -ra 2 -bu mu5en 
(MSL8/2 147 314-316), so that the same Sumerian word appears both in 
its archaic and in its later orthography. The Ugarit/Emar version includes 
a section a-ra 2 -bu mu5en ; (see MSL 8/2 148 note to 314-316; Emar 6/4 132 
99-103') but also contains the entry a 2 -tab mu§en (MSL 8/2 122 note to 146 
ab), which is a syllabic representation of UD.NUN mu§en read as adab muSen 
(accordingly, the entry A 2 -tab mu5en in PSD A/2 106 is to be deleted). 

a b 2 musen see ur3 _ a lj 2 musen 



ab 2 -du 7 muSen 












ED 58 












The followin 


g writings are 


attested 


in 


ED Birds 


ED Fara 


ab 2 


-dii7 mu ^ cn 








ED Ebla 


ab 2 


-du nul * cn 









ab 2 -sa muSen see LU 2 .DUR/LU 2 .DUR muSen 



9 MSL 8/2 122 146; the line was collated for me by Markham Geller; Civil in MEE 3 276 note 
to line 5 reads [U]D.NUN a! - r!Mb = [u 2 -sa-bu\. 
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akan mu§en 

Literature: Civil 1961, 174. 

This bird is a water bird preying on fish; the word is known only from Home 

of the Fish CI -2: 

ambar icb-da gu3-gU3 hul-bi de2-de2 
kii6-guio agan-ne2 mu5cn -guio su-se3 ba-e-la2-e 

'The akan bird, the one that sounds its horrible cries over marshes and rivers 
my fish, you would be dangling from its claws.' 

The Sumerian word is probably a loan from Akkadian akkannu, which 
appears in the first millennium lexical commentary Mur-gud (MSL 8/2 
167 256 and 176 332): 

dub2-dub2-bu mu5cn = akkannu = imer same 

Akkannu means 'wild donkey;' the bird name is explained as 'donkey of 
heaven.' CAD A/1 275 suggests 'the bird was characterized by a loud cry 
comparable to the braying of a donkey,' which suits the passage in Home of 
the Fish remarkably well. See also under dub2-dub 2 -bu mu5en . 

al-ti-ri 2 -gU7 mu§en ; al-de 3 -ri 2 -ga mu§en ; an-ti-ri 2 -gu 7 mu§en ; etc. (p. 332 

illustration 2) 
Nippur 154'; Sippar Diii04; LTBA I 82 ii06'; ED 78 
Literature: Civil 2002; Stol 1971 

The altirigu bird (Akkadian diqdiqqu; duqduqqu) is a very small bird, probably 
the wren (thus PSD and Salonen 1 973 158). It appears in the proverb SP 5 . 1 : 10 

'An elephant spoke to himself: 

among the wild creatures of Sakkan, there is no one who produces like me. 

The altirigu bird answered him: 

I, in my own proportion, I produce like you.' 

The Akkadian version (YBC 9886) of this proverb is more explicit. Where the 
Sumerian has al-dim 2 -me-en (syllabic al-di-me-en) 'I produce,' the Akkadian 
has the verb zu, 'to shit.' The proverb is effective first, because of the 
alliteration between al-ti-ri 2 -gu 7 muien and al-dim 2 -me-en, and second, because 
of the contrast between the big elephant and the tiny bird. A similar contrast 
between diqdiqqu and elephant is found in the Akkadian proverb BWL 
216-219: 50-54. n The Akkadian word may be related to daqqu 'small.' 



10 Alster 1997, 121. For igi-te-en = proportion see now Robson 1999, 91-92. In the bilingual 
version al-ti-ri-gu is rendered in Akkadian as si-bi-di-ga-ar (unexplained). 

11 See Borger 1964. For the fable of the duqduqqu see CT 51 93 (Seleucid). 
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Furthermore the bird appears in a rather uninformative passage in the Song 
of the Hoe 83 (Above there is the altirigu, the bird of the god). 12 This 
composition plays around with the word for hoe (8 is al), collecting all kinds 
of words that include the syllable al. 

The altirigu does not appear in administrative contexts. AUCT 1 974:4 is 
to be read uz al-seg 6 -ga 2 (cooked duck) and the reference to this text in PSD 
A/3 156 should be deleted. 

Variant spellings include Sippar's al-de 3 -ri-ga mu5en and Nippur's an-ti-ri 2 - 
g U? musen T n £d Birds 78 the following writings are attested: 

ED Fara al-tar-gu 7 muSen 

ED Ebla al-tar m "se n 

OB Yale al-ti-ri 2 -gu 7 mu5cn 

See also under ti-ri 2 -da mu5en . 

<HHinusen 

ED 52 

The name of this bird is preserved only in the Ebla version of ED Birds; the 

text from Fara is broken. 

amar-sag mu§en 

Nippur 184'; Nippur variant CBS 3842+ rii08'; Ur iv24' 
Literature: Landsberger 1966, 268 

In Ur III, amar-sag means chick and is used for ducks (amar-sag bibad) and 
once for a raven (amar-sag u 2 -ga mu§en MVN 2 24 9). By the Old Babylonian 
period, the word has come to refer to a kind of dove (Akkadian amursdnu), 
although in the raven incantations (see under uga mu§en ) amar-sag is still used 
in the sense of 'young.' In Old Babylonian Sumerian, the word for chick or 
fledgling is amar. This word is attested once in Ur III in amar u 2 -ga mu5en (BIN 
5 115 10). 

amar-sig muSen 

Saduppumrvl6 

The entry may be a pseudo-Sumerogram for Akkadian amursiggu, an un- 
known bird that is identified with Sumerian bibra-kur mu5en in the late lists. 

AMBAR.DAG mu§en 

ED 135 



12 an-se 3 al-ti-ri 2 -gu 7 rt,u§en musen digir-ra-am 3 (SLTNi 24 6'; some duplicates omit the second 
MUSEN). 
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AN.SES mu§en see SUL mu§en 
an-ti-ri 2 -gu 7 mu§en see al-ti-ri 2 -gu 7 mu§en 

anzud mu§en 

Nippur 101-103'; Saduppum riii41; Sippar DQ5-16; RT 56 ril7; ED 145; 

N&B30 
Literature: Haul 2000, 57-60 

The mythical eagle Anzud appears in the Nippur list of birds, where it is 
replaced in one exemplar by hu-ri 2 -in mu§en (imperial eagle). Other lexical lists 
include both Anzud mu§en and hu-ri 2 -in mu§en . On the character of Anzud and its 
appearance in literature, see §2.3. 

For the reading anzud mu5en see Civil 1972. The earliest spellings of 
anzud muSen in Fara sources 13 are MI mu§en ; AN.MI mu§en ; and AN.NI 2 .MI mu§en . 
All these writings are attested for the same name d sud3-anzud mu§en . 14 In the 
Fara version of ED Birds 145, the spelling is AN.NI 2 .MI mu§en . In this period 
IM/TUM9 and NI 2 (IMgunu) are distinguished (see Krebernik 1998, 277). 
The spelling AN.NI 2 .MI mufc n is standard in Gudea and Ur III, while in the Old 
Babylonian period the spellings AN.NI 2 .MI mu§en and AN.NI 2 .DUGUD mu§ en 
exist side by side. This latter spelling becomes standard in the post-Old 
Babylonian period. In UDGAL.NUN anzud muSen is spelled UD.MI mu§en (OIP 
99 131iv6'andv8'). 

Since NI 2 and IM coincide already in the late ED period the Old 
Babylonian spelling of Anzud's name is partly homographic with muru 9 (IM. 
DUGUD), perhaps deliberately so. This homography is used in particular 
in the Old Babylonian Akkadian Anzu epic, to associate the bird with 
thunder and heavy cloud. It is possible that this sign-etymology was generally 
accepted in the Old Babylonian period but the writing with NI 2 in Fara 
demonstrates that it does not relate to the ED understanding of the nature of 
the bird (contra Wiggermann 1992, 152). 

arkab mu§en see su-din-arkab mu§en 



13 The following PNs in the archaic texts from Ur may contain anzud: ama-AN.IM.MI (UET 
2, list of Proper Names no. 88); and ama-im-mi (no. 115). The sign used here is a plain IM 
(sign no.388), not IMgunu (sign 389). The interpretation is uncertain because the MUSEN is 
lacking in all cases. 

14 For this name, which is very frequent in Fara, see Charvat 1986. Examples of the various 
spellings: d sud 3 -anzud(MI) mu§en in Martin, et al. 2001 texts 83 and 103; d sud 3 -anzud(AN.- 
MI)mu3en ; n WF 35 (VAT 12523) iii2 and d sud 3 -anzud(AN.Nl2.MI)»>" fe " in WF 33 (VAT 9122) 
iv4 (for the WF texts, see the photographs at http://cdli.ucla.edu). Anzud is a frequent element 
in names from the early period (see Krebernik 2003, 155-156); the most frequent spelling is 
AN.MI mu5cn . 
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AS.SAHAR™ 5 ™ 

ED 71 

The reading and identification of this bird remain unknown. The following 

writings are attested in ED Birds: 

ED Fara AS. SAHARA™ 
ED Ebla AS 2 .AN m "5™ 

The word may appear among other birds in the administrative text MVN 13, 
740 19 (Owen 1981), where the delivery of 657 AS.SAHAR ?mu§ ™ is recorded 
(reading uncertain). 

AS.SAL.SAL™" 5 ™ 

This bird name appears in the Dumuzid ersemma CT 58 1 1 line 33. The text 
parallels CT 15 19, edited in Cohen 1981, 87-89. The line in question has 
several bird names and a plant name: 

CT 58 11: e-zi-ga-na mu5cn gambi mu§en AS.SAL.SAL mu§enu 2mur-du-du 
CT 15 19: i-zi-ga-na ga-ni sag4-zi-zi mu-ur-du 

The parallel suggests that AS.SAL.SAL mu§en = sag 4 -zi-zi (note that both words 
have a reduplicated second syllable), but how this equation would work 
remains unclear. There is the possibility that AS.SAL.SAL mu5en and sag 4 -zi- 
zi represent different words, in which case AS.SAL.SAL mu§en might equal 
SAL.SAL mu§en . 

AS 2 .AN mu§en see AS.SAHAR muSen 

ba-an-tum 2 /3 muSen 

Nippur 153'; Nippur variant CBS 3842+ riiil V 

This bird is only found in Nippur lists; it follows the item nig 2 -gur 11 -mu- 
tum 2 /3 mu§en and may well be an abbreviated version of the word for 'magpie.' 
If the long version means 'it carries riches,' the abbreviated version simply 
means 'it carries' with ba- instead of mu- because of the reduction in 
transitivity (see Woods 2001, §4.2.6). 

b ar musen see kisi 6 -bar muSen 

bi2-za-za-gU3-balag-di-kar-gir 5 -za-na mu§en 

Nippur 189'; SipparDiiill; ED 101 
Literature: Veldhuis 2000, 392 15 



15 Unfortunately Civil's discussion of this word in his web-based Sumerian Lexical Archive is 
no longer available. 
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The identity of this bird (Akkadian (b)askikitu or kur tibni) is unknown. 
Outside of the lexical corpus it appears once in a proverb (see below) but the 
context is too broken for any conclusion. 

The lexical evidence for this bird name is very confusing. The explanation 
of the item goes different ways in different parts of the lexical tradition. In 
P-Diri Nippur bi 2 -za-za is regarded as a gloss to the rest of the word: 16 

bi 2 -za-za KA.BALAG.GA 2 .KAR.KAS 4 .ZA.NA.MUSEN ba-as 2 -gi 4 -gi4-tum 
(P-Diri Nippur section 7:12) 

P-Diri Oxford (OB) agrees with the Akkadian translation of Nippur P-Diri, 
but takes NE.ZA as part of the graphic complex (this version of Proto-Diri 
does not include glosses): 

NE.ZA.KA. r X n -[ yX.X.X' ba-[as 2 ]-gi-gi-tu-um 
P-Diri Oxford 480 (OECT 4 153 ii27) 

Diri Ugarit basically agrees with the Nippur version, but unfortunately the 
Akkadian translation is not preserved: 

bi 2 -za-za UGU.BALAG.TE.KAS 4 .ZA.MU[SEN] 
(Diri Ugarit 3: 124) 

The bird appears in SP 8 (Veldhuis 2000, 392 N 3852 line 5') where 
it is written [bi 2 -z]a-za mu§en -gU3-balag-ga 2 -k[ar ? -gir 5 -za-na], also indicating a 
distinction between the first (bi 2 -za-za) and the second part of the word by the 
placement of the musen determinative. 

However, in the Old Babylonian and Middle Babylonian versions of 
Ur 5 -ra, bil 2 -za-za is treated as the initial part of the word (bil 2 -za-za-gu 3 -balag- 
ga 2 -kar-gir 5 -za-na mu§en ), not as a gloss. In Emar the entry is translated as ku-ur 
ti-i[b-ni], or 'straw-basket bird.' 17 

In the first millennium tradition, the item may not exist at all. No trace 
of it has been preserved in first millennium Diri. The text of Urs-ra 1 8 is 
far from complete and therefore the absence of our item may well be due to 
chance. In Murgud B, however, the various parts of the word are treated as 
three separate entities (see MSL 8/2 169). 



16 The quotations from Diri come from Miguel Civil's unpublished electronic edition. The 
relevant texts are quoted in MSL 8/2 144-145. 

17 Emar 6/4, 1 32 87'; with MSL 8/2 1 69: Murgud B 282 (to be read kur ti-ib-nu); reconstruction 
by Miguel Civil in his web-based Sumerian Lexical Archive, now unavailable. 
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Finally, the Old Babylonian version of ED Birds suggests that our item 
is to be found in 101 and HO: 18 



ED Birds 101: 


ED Fara 


ZI/ZI.A-li mu5cn 


ED Ebla 


MIN3-lal3 muSen 


Ur III Girsu 


[x x x]-lil 2 mugcn 


OB Yale 


bi2-za-gU3-balag-di-kar-gir5-za-na mu5cn 


ED Birds 110: 


ED Fara 


ZI/ZI.A-li mu5cn 


ED Ebla 


a-za-li 2 mu§en 


OB Yale 


U5-bi2-za-gU3-balag-di-kar-gir5-za-na mu5en 


OB Nippur 


uz-bi 2 -za-gu 3 -[ ] 



The sign ZI/ZI.A (Fara) is an early form of ZI/ZI.LAGAB (see Civil 1987b, 
49 with note 19), but none of the known values for ZI/ZI.LAGAB seems to 
be relevant here. The same sign occurs in line 8 1 of the Fara list, where we 
find the following versions: 

ED Fara ZI/ZI.A:sag 4 mu§en 

ED Ebla si-gu 2 mu5cn 

OB Yale sag 4 -bi 2 -la-gu-TTJR-si mil§ en 

We may conclude that ZI/ZI.A in the Fara bird list corresponds to -bi 2 -la- 
or -bi 2 - in the OB version. Otherwise, harmonization of the sources remains 
impossible. 

Other attestations of our word (or a closely related word) are ED Fish 63, 
probably to be read bi 2 -za-balag-gir 5 ku 6 (MEE 3 100 and PSD B s.v. bi 2 -za-za), 
and TSS 46 right edge 2' bi 2 -za-balag-gir 5 (see Sjoberg 2000, 415). Whether 
the similarity of our word to the word for frog (bi 2 -za or bi 2 -za-za) is real, 
accidental, or based on etymological speculation of ancient scribes remains 
an open question. First millennium Mur-gud C 16 19 offers an alternative 
form of the word suggesting that bi 2 -za-za mimicks the call of this bird: bi 2 - 
za-za-me-en3-na mu5en = as2-ki-ki-tU2, var. ess-ki-ni-ni-tum = si-li-li-tum. The 
Sumerian means T am a frog,' the first Akkadian rendering is a variant form 
of baskikitum. 



18 The bird ZI/ZI.A-li™"" also appears in ED Plant (SF 58 iii9 and parallels). Unfortunately 
this passage is not preserved in the Old Babylonian duplicate CBS 7094 (Civil and Biggs 1966, 
8-9). 

19 The beginning of the line is preserved in K7712 (RA 17 156), which joins K4206+ (PSD B 
215). 
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bibad mu§en 

Nippur 106-110'; Urivl9-22'; Sippar Di46-49; 

Literature: Landsberger 1966, 251-252; Steinkeller and Postgate 1992, 57. 
Bibad muSen (Akkadian paspasu) is a fairly large domestic duck. The bird is 
very frequently attested in Ur III administrative texts (see Owen 1981, 35). 
Bibad muien appears in the contest between Winter and Summer, where it is 
found with other birds among the gifts of Winter to Enlil (line 99). 

In grain ration texts from Ur III Lagas (see under dar muSen ), bibad (in 
Ur III typically without determinative) receives as much as or a little less than 
U5 musen anc j kur-gi 16 muSen (kinds of geese). Eggs of bibad are recorded in MVN 
13 740 line 30 (Owen 1981) and YBC 16648 (Hallo 1981); both Drehem. 
It is likely that the large numbers of birds' eggs (nuz musen) ocasionally 
recorded in Girsu texts are also ducks' eggs. This may be concluded from 
ITT 2/1 3649, which records eggs (nuz musen; 3,600 in total!), ducks (bibad), 
and ducklings (amar-sag bibad). 

In early periods uz (wild duck) and bibad(UZ.TUR) are not distinguished. 
ED Birds has entries for various kinds of uz-ducks, but lacks a separate 
item bibad. Various Old Sumerian accounts 20 list nuz uz muien 'duck eggs,' 
presumably the same kind of duck that is called bibad muSen (or simply musen) 
in Ur III. The word bibad is probably a loan from Akkadian paspasu and was 
used originally as a qualification of uz, not as a name for a separate species. 
This may be concluded from the Sargonic text Steinkeller and Postgate 1992 
no. 27 (i4-5): 

2 ba-ba-az uz 
10 uz 

Ba-ba-az (or ba-ba-za) is an early form of Akkadian paspasu; it further 
appears in USP 26 20 and in ITT 5 6794 (Ur III). 21 Since bibad (or ba- 
ba-az) is a qualification rather than a species name it is understandable that 
it is left out in places where no confusion may arise. In Ur III uz( mu§en ) 
and bibad(UZ.TUR)( mu§en > are usually differentiated in writing, in the Old 
Babylonian period consistently so. 

The reading bibad comes from Diri 5 220: 

bi-bad UZ.TUR.MUSEN paspasu 

Basically the same entry is found in the Ugarit version (3 115): 



20 See Selz 1993, 570 commentary to 2:6 for a collection of references. 

21 For these references see Steinkeller and Postgate 1992, 57. Ba-ba-az is also attested as a 
Sargonic personal name, comparable to Old Babylonian Ba-az-ba-zum etc.; see Gelb, MAD 3 
216. 
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be-bad U[Z.TUR.MUSEN] [...p 

A Neo-Babylonian bird list form Uruk includes the entry bi-bad = pas\pa- 
su]. 23 There has been a widespread, though unfounded reluctancy to accept 
this reading, so that the word is usually transliterated uz-tur( muSen ). To my 
knowledge, there are no attestations of UZ.TUR( mu§en ) that require the reading 
uz-tur( mulen ). 

bibra muSen 

Saduppumrivl6 

The word bibra (Akkadian bibru) means '(stone) vessel,' and is used as a 
nickname for a bird, probably a chicken-like fowl. The word, therefore, is 
found only once among the Old Babylonian and Middle Babylonian lists of 
birds (Saduppum), but is included in lists of stone objects from Nippur and 
Sippar: na "bibra za-gin 3 , (lapis-lazuli bibra vessel), 24 in later versions rendered 
bibru (Urs-ra 16 116; MSL 10 8). In Akkadian texts from El Amarna and 
Boghazkoy bibru is used for a rhyton (CAD B 223). 

As a bird name bibra mu5en is attested in the literary debate Winter and 
Summer (line 99), where it is mentioned with other birds as Winter's gifts for 
Enid's table. The other birds are e-sig mu§en ; [su]-ur 3 -ra mu5en (short for kur-gi 4 
su-ur 3 -ra mu§en ); and bibad mu5en niga, all domestic fowl. In the first millennium 
lexical tradition bibra mu5en = bibru is accepted as a proper name for a bird. 
According to Mur-gud D the bird is a kind of cock (bibra mu§en = [bib]ru = 
tarluga[llu]; MSL 8/2 176 351). 

bir 5 (NAM)( mu§en ) 

Nippur 147'; Nippur variant CBS 3842+ riii04'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ 

rii20'B; ED 95 
Literature: Cavigneaux and Al-Rawi 2002, 44-50 

gj r5 (musen) (Akkadian erbu) is the locust. In literary contexts the locust appears 
in various images. The Exploits of Ninurta 94 refers to locusts roasted for 
consumption. The rising of locusts is mentioned in CT 17 7 iv 17-18 (first 
millennium bilingual incantation; see Black 1996, 41 nt. 62), which may be 
compared to the Su-Sin text edited by Kutscher 1989, 76 (re-edited by Frayne 
in RIME 3/2, 301-306) where the enemies' onslaught is compared to rising 
locusts (ii20: bir 5 -gin 7 zi-ga-bi). 25 



22 Both entries quoted from Civil's unpublished electronic manuscript. 

23 Maul 1995; the nature of this very fragmentary list remains unclear. 

24 MSL 10 56 38 (Nippur); the Sippar version has " a -bibra(AN.HUL 2 ) za-gin 3 (MSL 10 51 35; 
the spelling AN.HUL2 for bibra is also found in P-Diri Nippur 10:35). 

25 Copy and photograph show a clear NAM (= bir 5 ), not buru 5 (see the review of RIME 3/2 by 
Attinger 2002, 129). 
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The danger of locusts that destroy the crop is referred to in The Farmer's 
Instructions 66 (Civil 1994, 30; 43 with commentary). Locusts occasion- 
ally appear in administrative contexts. An illustrative reference is DP 546, 
discussed by Civil 1994, 87-88: '48 iku (of field) eaten by locusts (bir 5 -re 2 ), 
its (original) seed and oxen feed (were) 8 gur; in the month of sig 2 -ba-a PN 2 , 
the superintendent put 1 gur of grain from the new storehouse at the disposi- 
tion of PNi, the chief plowman, grain to be planted in the field' (translation 
essentially follows CiviPs). 26 It is possible that PDT 2 925: 2 27 is to be read 
musen bir 5 dal-la, 'to chase away birds and locusts.' The text needs collation. 

'Locust neck' (gu 2 bir 5 muSen in Old Babylonian; gu 2 buru 5 muSen in later 
versions) is used in lexical texts as a color indication, in particular for lapis 
lazuli 28 and bronze, 29 where it stands in opposition to 'neck of the turtledove' 
(see also under turn , 2 musen). 'Locust neck' probably refers to a greenish shade. 
In the first millennium version of Urs-ra 16 the item was misrepresented as 
na «za gin 3 gu 2 uga mu§en = sa kisadi dribi (neck of the raven). The confusion 
is due to the similarity between the Akkadian words for raven (aribu) and 
locust (erbu) and reflects an erroneous reverse translation from Akkadian to 
Sumerian. 30 

In Old Babylonian and earlier orthographies there are two flying animals 
represented by the sign NAM. The word for swallow is sim(NAM) muSen 
(Akkadian sinuntu), whereas locust is bir 5 (NAM), Akkadian erbu. In context 
the two words may be distinguished by the musen determinative, which is 
usually - though not consistently - omitted after bir 5 . Alternatively, bir 5 ( muien ) 
is followed by an -rV sign (bir 5 -re (2 ); or bir 5 -ra) indicating the proper reading. 

In lists of birds there are often two entries NAM mu§en , which are to be 
read bir 5 muSen ; sim mu5en respectively. This reading is suggested by comparing 
the Old Babylonian copy of ED Birds 95-96 with the sources from Fara and 
Ebla: 



95 


ED Fara 


NAM muJcn 




ED Ebla 


NAM mu5cn 




OB Yale 


r bir5" l -ra muien 


96 


ED Fara 


NAM muJcn 




ED Ebla 


NAM mu5cn 




OB Yale 


NAM mu5cn 



26 See also Selz 1993, 86. 

27 Read musen nam-dal-la in PDT 2 

28 Old Babylonian: MSL 10 55 25 (Nippur); MSL 10 5 1 25 (Sippar?); BBVOT 3 1 33 (Larsa). 
Middle Babylonian: MSL 10 39 45 (Ugarit); Wiseman Alalakh 447 i46; and Emar 6/4 120 37'. 
2< > MSL 7 232 17 (Old Babylonian Nippur). 

30 MSL 10 6 60. The item is extant only in a single Seleucid copy (TCL 6 36), where it reads 
na «za-gin 3 uga mu§en = sa kisadi aribi. The omission of the GU2 is an error, as shown by the 
Akkadian rendering. 
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Moreover, Msk 7467 (Emar 6/1 201), a copy of the Emar version of the 
list of birds (see Emar 6/4 131 69-70' text K), includes the sequence: 

14 bi-ri e-ri-bu locust 

15 zi-mah si'-nu-un-tum swallow 

The Sumerian is syllabic for bir 5 (NAM) mu5en and sim(NAM)-mah mu5en re- 
spectively. 

Bir 5 (NAM), without the musen determinative, occupies a section in the 
Old Babylonian list of wild animals as the word for locust, corresponding to 
the section buru 5 in Middle Babylonian and first millennium Urs-ra 14 (MSL 
8/2 26-27 227-244).3i Ebla Vocabulary 1095 (MEE 4, 318) bir 5 -kur™sen = 
ir-gi-lum 32 may be compared to Old Babylonian bir 5 -ir-gi( 4 )4um (UM 29-16- 
393 and duplicates) and first millennium buru 5 -ir-gi-lum = irgilum (a kind of 
locust; see CAD I, irgilu). 

In the post-OB period, the use of bir 5 for locust was discontinued and 
replaced by buru 5 . Since NAM and BURU5 are similar signs this has led 
to a great deal of confusion in modern Assyriology. 33 Civil 1994, 104 nt. 
83 has drawn attention to BM 23631: 63 ff. (published by Kramer 1985, 
121) where buru 5 and bir 5 are found in adjacent lines (note the improved 
transliteration by Civil). Another illustrative reference is The Exploits of 
Ninurta 94, which is extant in both Old Babylonian and first millennium 
(bilingual) exemplars. All Old Babylonian copies have bir 5 (NAM), where the 
bilingual texts read buru 5 = erbu. Only one of the Old Babylonian copies has 
the musen determinative. 

buru 4 mu§en ; gu-ur 2 muSen (p. 332 illustration 3) 

Nippur 88-90'; Nippur variant ri08-09'; Sippar Diil5-17; ED 21-23 

Literature: Civil 1974-1977, 65; Waetzoldt 2001, 374 

In early sources (Ebla; ED Babylonia) buru 4 mu§en is a bird of prey, or perhaps a 

vulture. From the Ur III period onwards the word means crow, corresponding 

to Akkadian aribu. The Akkadian word probably means both raven and 

crow, corresponding in Sumerian to uga mu5en and buru 4 mu§en respectively. 

Civil 1974-1977, 65 argued that since uga mu§en in Sumerian literature has 

more character than buru 4 muSen the first is more likely the raven. A common 

expression in literary texts is buru 4 mu§en dugud (or buru 4 -dugud mu5en ), 'heavy 



31 An edition of the Old Babylonian lists of wild animals is in preparation by the author. 

32 See Sjoberg 2000, 412 note 10; Cavigneaux and Al-Rawi 2002, 51 with note 152. 

33 The alleged confusion between NAM and BURU5 in the ancient sources suggested in the 
PSD article buru 5 does not exist. The references translated 'locust' should be read bir 5 ; various 
other references are to be read sim nnu5en . See Civil 1994, 87-88 with note 83; Veldhuis 2000, 
391-392; and now, with full documentation, Cavigneaux and Al-Rawi 2002, 44-50. 
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buru 4 -birds,' 34 probably 'flock of buru 4 birds,' which is more likely for 'crow' 
than for 'raven.' 

The proverb SP 3.182 (= SP 7.92) refers to buru 4 -birds 35 that devour the 
crop. Ur III texts from Umma occasionally mention the hiring of men for 
chasing away buru 4 -birds (SAT III 1630: 1 gurus buru 4 mu§en ; Touzalin, Aleppo 
241 : 36 j g uru § ud 30-se 3 // buru 4 mu5en dal-se 3 ). These references support the 
identification of buru 4 mu5en as a crow. In MVN 21 80 (Umma) we find N gurus 
ud 1 -se 3 // gu-ur 2 muSen dal-la (N men for one day, to chase away the gur birds). 
Since the expression has parallels in other Umma texts listed above, we may 
conclude that gu-ur 2 muSen is a syllabic writing of buru 4 muSen , confirming the 
gloss in the lexical entry gu-ru = NUn.BUR mu§en = he-re-ba-am (Sjoberg 
1993, 3 rev. ill'; see Civil 1973, 60 on the b/g alternation). It is likely that 
gu 2 -ur 5 mu5en in the pre-Ur III prayer RBC 2000 represents the same word 
(Hallo 1985): 

RBC 2000 1-4 3 ? 

e2-gal tir 

gU2-ur5 muSen sei2(SIG7) 38 -a a sig ha-mu-si-ib2-gar 

sag 4 -bi gir 4 mah izi ba-ra-a 

a sig ha-ma-ab-sud 

May the palace, a forest 

where gur-birds live, provide clear water 39 to me. 

Inside, where a mighty oven is lit, 

may it sprinkle clear water for me! 

Whether gu 2 -ur 5 muSen means 'crow' here, or rather represents the earlier 
meaning 'bird of prey' (see below) remains uncertain. 



34 The references are discussed in Black 1996, 39-41. Black, however, argues that buru4 mu§en 
and buru4-dugud mu§en may be different species of the Corvidae family, perhaps jackdaw and 
rook respectively (note 58). 

35 Misread buru 5 mu§en in Alster 1997, 110; 163. In fact only one manuscript apparently has 
b urU5 musen (jy[ s h = TgET 2 101 Ni 4457 rev. iii2'), all others read buru4 mu§en . 

36 Unpublished doctoral dissertation. Transliterations of the texts are available at the CDLI 
web site (http://cdli.ucla.edu/). The present text is catalogue number P100573. 

37 Tentative translation. I would like to suggest that the text represents the prayer of a deceased 
person on his way to the underworld, pleading to be admitted. The underworld is described as 
a 'palace' (or a 'big house,' parallel to the more familiar ki gal = 'big earth' and kur gal = 'big 
mountain') and 'a forest where gur-birds live.' [See CDLB 2003:6] 

38 SIG7 (sei 2 ) is the plural for both animate and inimate of the verb ti (animate) / lus.g 
(inanimate); see Steinkeller 1984, 5. 

39 The expression a sig is usually written a si-ga which means 'clear water' (PSD A/1 163-164), 
particularly used for funerary libations (Alster 1991, 88 commentary to line 167). In line 2 
one may read alternatively A.SIG = epig 'drinking vessel' (for animals, including birds). See 
Sallaberger 1996, 100. 
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In Ebla, buru 4 mu§en was a bird of prey (Fronzaroli 1996, 53 with note 6). 40 
In the bilingual Ebla Vocabulary (MEE 4 337 1370), the word corresponds 
to la-ha-bu3, with variant a-a-tum. According to Fronzaroli, la-ha-bus may 
be related to Akkadian lahdbu, 'to howl(?),' while a-a-tum may reflect a 
Semitic word for kite or hawk (see also Sjoberg 1999, 540 with references 
to earlier literature). Waetzoldt 2001, 374 has pointed out that the Ebla texts 
frequently mention a silver image of a buru 4 -bird as a gift to a god, which 
suggests a bird of prey rather than a crow (see also Archi 2002, 189). In Ebla 
buru 4 mu5en further appears in a number of unilingual lexical compilations: 
MEE 3, 40 il-4; MEE 15 = MVS 4 32 rev. vil5-16' and 33 i9'. 

The line preceding buru 4 mu§en in the Ebla Vocabulary has buru 4 -us 2 mu5en 
corresponding to wa-zi-bus-um (1369; MEE 4 337). It is likely that wa-zi- 
bus-um equals zibu (though the nature of the added wa- remains unclear), 
because of the Old Babylonian entry nu-um-ma = BURU 4 /BURU 4 mu§en = 
zibu (see under numma mu§en ). This entry on the one hand reflects the well- 
known equivalence nu-um-ma mu§en = zibu, while on the other hand preserving 
the memory of an older meaning of buru 4 mu5en . 

In Babylonia proper, buru 4 mu§en (or buru 4 -gi mu§en ) may well have had a 
similar meaning in the mid-third millennium (before Ur III). The most telling 
reference is UruKAgina 4 v 15-21 = 5 v 12-18 (see FAOS 5/1, 294-295) 
which refers to 'wings of a buru 4 -gi-bird' to be delivered as tax by temple 
administrators (sagga). 'Crow' seems to be unlikely in such a context. Other 
references from Fara and Abu Salabikh are not informative on this question 
(see PSD B, 203-206). In the late lexical tradition, buru 4 -gi mu§en corresponds 
to na'iru (roaring bird; Ur 5 -ra 18; MSL 8/2 151 339), again suggesting a 
bird of prey. The same translation is used for te 8 mu§en -gu-la mu§en (Ur 5 -ra 18; 
MSL 8/2 129 193) conforming the relationship between birds of prey (or 
vultures) and a variety of buru 4 mu§en . 

The entry buru 4 -hur mu§en in ED Birds 23 (also Nippur 89') is spelled 
buru 4 -BALAG mu5en in the Ebla version. For the reading hur x (BALAG), see 
Civil in MEE 3 276 commentary to lines 23 and 28, and for further literature 
below under hu-ri 2 -in mu5en . 

The reading buru 4 for NUn.BUR mu5en is well established in the first 
millennium lexical tradition (see the collection of references in PSD B 204) 
but cannot be confirmed in earlier sources. Instead, Old Babylonian and 
earlier texts indicate a reading /gar/ or /guru/ (see above). The reading buru 4 
may be influenced first, by the element BUR in the compound sign, and 
second by confusion with bir 5 (01d Babylonian) / buru 5 (first millennium) = 
erbu. 



40 See most recently Pasquali 2002. 
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buru 5 mu§en (p. 332 illustration 4) 

Nippur 1 17-128'; Ur iii06-14'; Sippar Di25-30; RT 56 rii26-34; LTBA I 82 

il4-19';ED 111-117 
Literature: Lambert 1954. 

Buru 5 mu5en corresponds to Akkadian issuru, which simply means bird or birds. 
In Old Babylonian Sumerian literature buru 5 mu§en denotes a small bird that 
lives in flocks. Lambert 1954 proposed the translation 'sparrow,' which is 
still a valid suggestion. 

The bird occurs frequently in literary compositions. ED Proverbs A 91 
(Alster 1991-1992, 14) 41 reads 'sparrows destroy the house,' which may 
describe a small cause with great consequences. 42 Various texts mention a 
buru 5 mu§en that is caught by a bird of prey (by a sur 2 -du 3 mu§en or falcon in 
Dumuzid's Dream 36 and 62; by a d nin-ninna 2 mu5en in Nungal A 50). In 
Emesal cult poetry, the gods are frequently compared to buru 5 muSen , while 
Inana is the falcon who preys upon them. 43 A similar image is found in 
The Return of Ninurta to Nippur 122 where the gods are compared to 
buru 5 -birds which fly away in fear. 44 At other places the gregarious nature 
of the bird is used for comparisons: 'like sparrows which flock together all 
day long they embraced him and kissed him' (Lugalbanda II 246-247). 45 
The Balag Liturgy of Inana (Kramer 1987) contains the image of chasing 
away the sparrows during harvest (line 419). In SP 1.18 wealth is compared 
to flying sparrows which find no place to sit. 46 In some contexts in literary 
and magic texts buru 5 mu§en is an abbreviation (or a less precise indication) of 
buru 5 -habrud muSen (partridge, see below). In the incantation VS 17 15 2 the 
holy water is described as 'water untouched by the beaks of the sparrows of 
the wood' ( a buru 5 muSen tir-ra zu 2 nu-gub-ba; see Conti 1988, 116-118). In 
PBS 13 35, an Ur III ritual text, a dove and a sparrow are slaughtered (see 
under turn 12 mu5en ). 

Buru 5 mu§en -tur, or 'little sparrow' occurs as a personal name. 47 In Ebla, 
buru 5 mu§en appears in unilingual lexical compilations MEE 3 40 iii4; 41 i3' 
and MEE 15 = MVS 4 26 rev. vii05' and 33 il'. 

Large numbers of buru 5 mu§en are accounted for in two Ur III texts: MVN 
13 270 (28 buru 5 muien and 30,738 buru 5 mu§en -gi) and MVN 13 740 21 (2,961 



41 Also line 27: 'the sparrow plays(?) with the snake.' For line 100 see below buru 5 -az mu5en . 
The sign in 81 is NAM, not BURU 5 . 

42 Thesiger 1964, 123 describes how sparrows may damage the construction of a house build 
of reed bundles, so perhaps the saying may be taken quite literally as well. 

43 Discussed by Black 1996, 30-31; see also R6mer 2001, 155. 

44 Discussed by Black 1996, 32. 

45 See Black 1996, 34 for a discussion of this passage. 

46 For SP 3.182 = SP 7.92 see under buru 4 mu§e ". 

47 For Old Sumerian references, see Selz 1993, 86; Ur III: NSGU 75 15. Falkenstein translit- 
erated l sim mu§en -tur, but his copy has a clear Ur III BURU5. 
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buru 5 mu§en ; for both texts, see Owen 1981). A single buru 5 mu§en is mentioned 
in Lambert 1954,29. 

The evolution of the sign BURU5 was discussed in detail by Lambert 
1954. In the Fara period, the sign is approximately MUSEN.MUSEN x 
AMAR (with AMAR turned 90° and the left vertical of both MUSEN signs 
omitted); in Ur III, the sign looks almost like RI, but the left two verticals 
are broken (as in the Blanchet tablet published by Lambert 1954; Gudea CA 
29, 12 and CB 8,8) or have little slanted wedges at the bottom (as in the ED 
Birds copy ITT 5 925 1 col. ii). 48 



Period Sign Form Source 
Fara -y 4-y LAK 72 



Gudea 



OB 





Gudea CA 29 
12 (CB 8 8) 



Ur III 44^ ITT 5 9251 



SLT73 



Text Type 
ED Birds 

Royal 
Inscription 

ED Birds 
ED Birds 



Notes 



form used in Ur III 
admin, and in CT 58 
79: 4 (OB).49 

this text uses slightly 
archaic forms 

form also used in Old 
Babylonian Ur 5 -ra. 



In Old Babylonian writing the words buru 5 mu§en (a small bird), bir 5 (NAM) 
'locust,' and sim(NAM) mu5en , 'swallow,' are usually clearly distinguished (for 
a discussion see above under bir 5 ). Since by this time the signs BURU5 and 
NAM are similar (though by no means identical), and because in post-Old 
Babylonian orthography the sign for locust was transferred from NAM to 
BURU5, the three words (sim mu§en , bir 5 , and buru 5 mu5en ) are often confused in 
modern Assyriological literature. 50 

Several varieties of buru 5 birds are known from ED Birds and later lexical 
texts, two of which are associated with the thorny weeds or bushes called 
ad 2 and kisig respectively (ED Birds 115-1 16). 51 Both weeds are written 
G\^2gunu, or (U2).GIR2 in Old Babylonian and later orthography; they are 
kept apart in the Ur III Girsu version by the determinatives u 2 and gis. 



48 A much fuller paleographic overview is now available in Cavigneaux and Al-Rawi 2002, 
46. 

49 The sign NAM in CT 58 79 is clearly different (see line 18). 

50 In Black 1996 the examples 4, 5, 20, and perhaps 6 are to be read sim mu§en . 

51 For kisig see Civil 1987b 41^42; for ad 2 see PSD A/3 with further literature. The sign 
GlRigunii was discussed by Biggs 1974, 69-70; see Krebernik 1998, 276. 
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ED Fara buru 5 -ad 2 muSen 

ED Ebla burus-U" 



miisen 



Ur III Girsu buru 5 - u2 ad 2 (GIR 2 gMra) mu§cn 
OB Nippur buru5-8 i5 ad2(U2.GI[R 2 ])[ muSen ] 

ED Fara buru 5 -kisig(GIR 2 gMTO) muSen 

ED Ebla kii 6 -ga muJcn 

Ur III Girsu buru5-Pkisig(GIR 2 gMra) mu§en 

OB Nippur buru 5 -kisig(GIR 2 )[ muicn ] 

The Ebla text, which abbreviates where possible and omits the buru 5 in some 
entries, indicates the reading kisig for GIR^www in 1 16. For 115, the reading 
ad 2 is chosen, though I see no way to reconcile the Ebla text. 

The Fara god list, which includes a number of bird names, has an entry 
dburu 5 (SF 1, viii 23 and SF 3 ii'3'). 52 

buru 5 -az mu§en 

ED 113;N&BB4? 
Literature: Alster 1991-1992, 27 

In Nanse and the Birds B4, the sign AZ is very clear, but the beginning 
of the line is broken. An alternative reconstruction might be m[i-sa]-az muSen 
(see the entry below), but there seems to be no room for two signs before 
the AZ. 53 The bird name buru 5 -az muSen is attested only in third millennium 
literature (references in PSD B) and in Lugalbanda II 38 (see the discussion 
in §4.3.2). ED Proverbs A line 100 (Alster 1991-1992, 15) probably refers 
to 'numerous' (SID. SID) buru 5 -az birds. The reading r BURU 5 .AZ'' mu s™ in 
Black and Al-Rawi 1987 124 il7 (Old Babylonian list of Akkadian bird 
names) is erratic: there is no place for a BURUs-sign. The text was re-edited 
in Al-Rawi and Dalley 2000 no. 100, where the line was read r AZ MUSEN\ 
but in fact AZ is badly damaged and may be any of the animal-head signs. 

In ED Birds 113, the Ebla text abbreviates by omitting the BURU5 
sign and writes ad 2 mu5en (see Krebernik 1984 311 note 49). See also GIR 2 - 



buru 5 -habrud-da mu§en (p. 333 illustration 5) 

Nippur 125'; Uriiil2'?; Sippar Di26; RT 56 rii33 

Literature: Landsberger 1966, 262-267 

The word buru 5 -habrud-da muSen (Akkadian issur hurri) literally means 'hole 

sparrow,' and is identified with the partridge. 54 The nest of a partridge is a 



52 Krebernik 1986, 176 and 188. 

53 A further possible bird name ending in -az is u 5 -az mu§en known from two Ur III administrative 
texts (see Owen 1981, 34). However, in both attestations the sign AZ is damaged so that this 
word will be left out of consideration. 

54 Reiner 1995, 87, note 363 proposed the translation 'bat' for the Sumerogram BURU5. 
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shallow depression on the ground in thick vegetation. In literature, the word 
appears in Inana and Bilulu, 137-140. The lines 139-140 contain a topos 
known from other texts: 

tumi2 mu5cn -giri7 ab-lab-ba ni2-bi-a ad-e-es ba-ni-ib2-gi4 
burii5-habrud muScn -e a2-bulug2-ba ad-e-es ba-ni-ib-gi4 

Like a dove in its nook he (Dumuzid) took counsel with himself, 
(like) a buru 5 -habrud in its hole he took counsel with himself. 

The parallelism between the 'dove in its nook' and the 'buru 5 -habrud mu§en 
in its hole' is also found in the Balag Liturgy of Inana 289-290 (Kramer 
1987). At other places, however, it is the buru 5 mu§en which is said to live in a 
hole (a 2 -bulug 2 ; references in PSD A/2 46-^7). Since sparrows (buru 5 mu§en ) 
do not nest in holes, but rather in trees or bushes, in these passage buru 5 mu5en 
is an abbreviation (or a less-precise indication) for buru 5 -habrud mu5en . 55 

Buru 5 -habrud-da mu5en further appears in the subscript of the Neo Babylo- 
nian incantation VS 24 56 obv. iil-9' (for this text see also under uga mu§en ). 
The text of the incantation, as far as preserved has many Surpu-like expres- 
sions, but is directed against Asakku: 56 

3' [IU2-UIU3 dumu digir-r]a-na U3-me-te-g[ur-gur] 
4' [a2-sag3-a-ni h]e2-me-a // a2-sag3 ama-a-ni he2-m[e-a] 
5' [a2-sag3 ses gu-l]a-a-ni he2-me-a // a2-sag3 nin gu-la-a-[ni he2-me-a] 
6' [muniH] he2-en-gaz-za //zu2-lum-ma he2-en-[du8] 
7' [su-sar] he2-en-bur2-re // su sag9-ga digir-ra-na-[se3 he2-im-si-] 
[in-[gi 4 -gi 4 ] 

8' [ka-inim]-ma buru5-habrud-da mu5cn -a-[kam] 

3' You should rub the men, son of his god with it. 57 

4' Whether it is his asag, or whether it is the asag of his mother, 

5' or whether it is the asag of his oldest brother, or whether it is the asag of 

his oldest sister, 
6' may he crush the malt, may he strip the date, 



HABRUD.DA in first millennium Akkadian texts. This translation is not likely for the Old 
Babylonian material. 

55 Landsberger identified buru 5 -habrud mu5en as the 'Hohlenente' (Tadorna tadorna; English 
shelduck or sheldrake; Landsberger 1966, 262-267). This is implausible because dove and 
shelduck make an awkward parallelism. 

56 See Surpu V-VI 42-57 and 170-171 (Reiner 1958). It is tempting to read in lines 4' and 5' 
a 2 -as 2 ! ' as in Surpu, since AS2 and PA (sag 3 ) differ in one horizontal stroke only. The relation 
between buru 5 -habrud-da nnu s en and Asakku is confirmed however, by the birdcall text (Lambert 
1970; see below). 

57 See Cavigneaux and Al-Rawi 1995, 35 note to MA 30-32 with further parallels. 
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T may he unravel the rope, may he be entrusted in the good hand of his god. 
8' Incantation against partridges. 

A similar association between birds and witchcraft is found in an incanta- 
tion edited by by Cavigneaux and Al-Rawi 1995: 'the buru-birds, who lay 
witchcraft (as eggs?), they obstruct the hands of the girl, they bind the arms 
of the young man' (lines 4-6). In Sumerian line 4 reads 58 buru 5 mu§en us 7 -zu 
us 7 ki tag-tag-me-es. 59 It is plausible that here - as in VS 24 56 - the buru 5 - 
habrud-da mu§en is meant and that the bird hiding in vegetation, serves as an 
image for secrecy. 60 In the first millennium birdcall text (Lambert 1970 1 14 
17), the partridge is called 'the bird of Asakku,' and its call is rendered si 
asakku si asakku (go away, Asakku! go away, Asakku!). 

In Mari issur hurri and summatum (dove) are both attested as birds used 
for divination rituals. Durand (ARM 26/1 38) suggested that issur hurri may 
be a general word for any bird living in a hole, while summatum may be the 
more precise indication of the actual bird used in the ritual. 

In first millennium texts issur hurri appears quite regularly in divination 
and magic. Its rather frequent use in potency rituals may be related to the 
aggressive sexual behavior of the male bird. A set of Namurbis against the evil 
of bird omens includes several rituals related to the behavior of partridges. It 
describes measures against 'birds that gather over a man,' but one exemplar 
has more specifically 'partridges that gather over a man,' which makes good 
sense since partridges tend to fly in swarms (Maul 1994, 240 61). The ritual 
itself involves a male and a female partridge. In fact, sex differentiation is 
mentioned in a number of Akkadian rituals in which issur hurri is used. This 
is somewhat puzzling since male and female partridges are very similar. 

d a musen see da-U mu5en ; eden mu§en ; and te8 mu§en 

da-dar mu5en see a-dar-dar mu§en 

da-nu-um mu§en 

Saduppum rv02 

d a -Umusen 

ED 87 



58 CT 58 79; several parallels from Meturan and Ur are edited by Cavigneaux and Al-Rawi 
1995, 21 . The sign BURU 5 used in CT 58 79 is Ur III in form (see table under buru 5 mu§en ). The 
Meturan texts write BURU14 and bu-ru. 

59 For the verb ki - tag see Karahashi 2000, 40-41. It is used for 'to lay (an egg)' in Bird and 
Fish 22 (subject is the fish) and in Heron and Turtle (by the heron). 

60 Ann Guinan informs me that partridges are generally regarded as bad omens in Mesopotamia 
as well as in other cultures. 
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Line 87 of ED Birds is attested as follows: 

ED Fara da mu§en 
ED Ebla da mu5cn 
OB Yale da-U mu§en 

The spelling da mu§en in Fara and Ebla is identical with ED Birds 13, and 
with the Ebla version of ED Birds 53. Context demonstrates that ED Birds 
13 represents te 8 mu5en (see there); the present entry must be another word as 
indicated by the Old Babylonian version. This bird may be listed in MEE 1 5 
= MVS 4 32 rev. vilV. 

dalla muSen see idigna mu§en 

d ar musen ( p . 333 illustration 6) 

Nippur 82-85'; Nippur variant CBS 3842+ riilO-13'; Nippur variant CBS 

4608+ ri03-06'A; Saduppum riv7-10; Sippar Dii04-08; LTBA I 82 i07- 

09'; ED 47-48; N&B D 17-1 8 
Literature: Landsberger 1966, 247-248; Black and Al-Rawi 1987, 1 19 note 

6. 
p ar musen (Akkadian ittidu) is identified as the francolin (more precisely the 
black francolin). In the Ebla Vocabulary, dar mu5en is rendered ba-ra-ma-nu- 
um 'colorful,' which is certainly an apt description for the black francolin 
(MEE4 302 912).6i 

In various texts the call of the black francolin is mentioned (Nanse and 
the Birds D 18: tikutiku; Enki and Ninhursag 12: 'once upon a time when 
the francolin was not yet cackling'). According to SP 6.33 'the call of the 
francolin befits the fields.' A proverb in collection 8 (Veldhuis 2000, 392) 
refers to francolin calling on a clay wall (im-du 3 ), which confirms its presence 
as a domestic bird. 

In Ur III, the bird appears frequently as a domestic fowl that receives 
grain (se) as fodder. The Lagas texts (ITT 3/2 6415; 62 ITT 5 9630; TEL 95; 
TCTI II 2814; TCTI II 3546) 63 all list fodder rations, with the amount per 
bird indicated; the following rations are attested: 

bird translation ration in gin 2 (60 =1 liter) 

u 5 musen wild goose 40 

kur-gii6 mu5en domestic goose 30 



61 Dar mu = en also appears in unilingual Ebla lists: MEE 3, 40 iii7; MEE 15 = MVS 4 index. 

62 This text is not dated and does not contain the names of the persons responsible. It may be 
a draft or an exercise. 

63 TEL 263 is a similar text, but the relevant numbers are not preserved. 
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bibad 


duck 


20; 30; 40 


amar-sag mufcn 


duckling 


15; 20; 40 


dar mu ^ cn 


black francolin 


12 


e-zi muien 




10 


[j- 7 muscn 


pigeon 


6; 5 


tumi2-gur 4 muSen 


dove 


4 



The amount of 12 gin 2 (or 1/5 of a liter) of grain for a dar muien is compatible 
with the identification of the bird as a black francolin. The rations may 
indicate the relative size of the fowl - which would imply that dar mu5en is 
smaller than a duckling - but it is well possible that some birds received (or 
found) other food as well. 

The so-called 'striding bird,' which is the symbol of Papsukkal on Kudur- 
rus (see Seidl 1989 148-150) represents the black francolin. The identifi- 
cation was made by Wiggermann 2001, 493-494 who noticed that the bird 
ittidu is associated with the god Papsukkal (or Kaka, one of his secondary 
names). This fits excellently with the ornithological data. Francolins are able 
to fly, but they rather walk. Several of the extant depictions show a slightly 
curved bill with the upper mandible somewhat extending over the lower, 64 
which is a good representation of the francolin 's beak. In other instances the 
hind toe of the francolin is descernible. 

Landsberger 1966, 247 identified the variety darme-luh-ha muSen (Indian 
dar bird) with the chicken or rooster, arguing that the chicken was not kept 
in this period in Mesopotamia, but may have been known as an exotic fowl 
from India (see below for Ur III Umma). Enki and the World Order 228 
(establishing the fate of Meluhha): 'may all your "mountain francolins" 
(d ar musen dar muSen kur-ra) wear a camelian beard.' In Umma dar muSen (YOS 4 
313 14) and dar mu * en me-luh-ha (MVN 16 1141) receive wheat (kib x = GIG; 
see Civil 1994, 6 note 1), in the latter text the rate is specified as 6 gin 2 per 
bird. A small figurine of a dar mu§en me-luh-ha made of ivory is recorded with 
human figurines in UET 3 757 (similar UET 3 761 3; 764 4; 770 5 and 1498 
i6; for the last reference see Waetzoldt 1997). 

d u musen se e dug3 mu§en 

du 7 -us 2 mu§en ; he 2 -us 2 mu§en ; ga-us x (LAK672a) mu§en 

Nippur 142'; RT 56 riiil6; ED 100; N&B D19 

he 2 -us 2 mu§en is a small waterbird; the Akkadian equivalent tabbi'u means 

'diver.' The entry is explained in a commentary to Ur 5 -ra 18 as kakkis nari 



64 Very clearly in the exemplar published by Clayden 1992, 150. The caption is to be read 
d pa[p-sukkal] (Wiggermann 2001, 494). 
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(kakkis-mimal of the river; MSL 8/2 170 290 and 171 7). In Nanse and the 
Birds the bird's habitat is identified as the marshes. In a proverb (Veldhuis 
2000, 392) the bird is described as 'not even measuring 2 fingers' (a little 
over 3 cm.), which, however, is an unlikely length for a water bird. 

The reading he 2 -us 2 mu5en of HE 2 -BAD mu5en is indicated by ED Birds 100: 

ED Fara ga-us x (LAK 672a) mu§en 

ED Ebla ga muscn 

Ur III Girsu ga-us x (LAK 672a) mu§en 
OB Yale he 2 -us2 muScn 

For LAK 672a = us x see Krebernik 1998, 277 with earlier literature. Instead 
of he 2 -us 2 mu§en one might read the Old Babylonian form of the name gan- 
U s 2 musen to stay closer to the ED form ga-us x mu§en . However, since the first 
millennium form of the word is written with he- (see below), it is more 
likely that the 'cohortative' ga- is replaced by the 'precative' he 2 - by way of 
a folk-etymological analysis of the name. We may then perhaps understand 
du 7 -us 2 muien in Nanse and the Birds D 1 9 as a variant based upon the Emesal 
form of precative and cohortative with initial /d/ (though no such form with 
du 7 - is known to me). The first millennium gloss he- baad bad mu§en in Urs-ra 
18 149 (MSL 8/2 122) is apparently incorrect. 

The bird further appears in the Ebla lexical compilation MEE 3, 40 ii3 
us x (LAK 672)-ga mu5en . 

dub-la 2 mu§en (p. 333 illustration 7) 

ED 82 

Dub-la 2 mu§en (literally 'pilaster-bird') may be a kind of bittern, which, when 

sensing danger, fully streches itself vertically as camouflage, in order to 

resemble the reeds among which it finds its habitat. On a cautious note 

it should be emphasized that etymology is rarely the best guide to the 

identification of a bird species. 

The word dub-la 2 has been extensively disucssed recently. 65 George 1995, 
185-186 suggested the translation 'pilaster'; 66 supported by Attinger 2003 
28, who refers to OrSP 47^19, 482 2: 67 9 dub-la 2 5 kus 3 gid 2 -ta 2/3 kus 3 -ta 
'nine pilasters five cubits in length each; two-thirds of a cubit (wide).' 



65 For a collection of recent opinions, see Fliickiger-Hawker 1999, 220. 

66 George's interpretation is supported by Sjoberg 2003, 264. Sjoberg reads Ebla Vocabulary 
1 162 (MEE 4 324) as dub-la 2 = tur2-su2-um; pointing out that la 2 equals Akkadian tardsum = 
'to stretch.' 

67 Photographs and transliteration http://cdli.ucla.edu text P125371. See also Robson 1999, 
147. 
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DUB.TI mu§en 

ED 64 

The name of this bird is preserved only in the Ebla version of ED Birds; the 

line is skipped in Fara. 

dub 2 -dub 2 -bu mu§en 

Nippur 156'; N&BC 15 

According to Nanse and the Birds C 15 the dubdubbu (Akkadian akkannu) 
refreshes itself by taking a sand bath. This is a habit well attested for several 
kinds of birds (house sparrow, wren, lark, etc.). In Home of the Fish C2 the 
bird is referred to as akan mu§en (loan from the Akkadian); it catches fish and 
is said to have a horrible cry. The Akkadian akkannu means 'wild donkey,' 
a designation that may be related to this same horrible cry (see also under 
akan muSen ). Perhaps the name dub 2 -dub 2 -bu muSen may be related to the verb gu 3 
- dub 2 , to shout (see Karahashi 2000, 109; one of the examples with subject 
'bird'). On these grounds Salonen 1973, 111 came to the identification 'gull.' 
The dub 2 -dub 2 -bu mu§en appears in the Nippur list and in later lexical 
traditions, but has not been found in other Old Babylonian lists or in ED 
Birds. In first millennium commentaries to Urs-ra 1 8 we find the following 
equations: 

dub 2 -dub 2 -bu mu§en = akkannu = inter same 
dub 2 -dub 2 -bu mu§en = sagasu = sutinnu 

(Mur-gud B 256-257 and Mur-gud D 332-333; MSL 8/2 167 and 176). 
This may be translated as: 

dub 2 -dub 2 -bu mu§en = wild-donkey bird = donkey of heaven 
dub 2 -dub 2 -bu mu§en = sagasu-bird = bat 

The identification of dub 2 -dub 2 -bu muien as a bat finds corroboration in the 
Urs-ra version from Ugarit where dub 2 -bu mu§en follows immediately after 
other words for bat (MSL 8/2 143), but is not compatible with the Old 
Babylonian evidence. Bats do not cry, catch fish, nor take a dust bath. 

(Jllg^musen 

ED 76 

This bird is known only from ED Birds, and is attested in the following 

writings: 

ED Fara dug3 mu5en 
ED Ebla du muSen 
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DUL 3 .DUL 3 mu§en 

ED 149 

DUN 3 .GI.SAG 9 mu§en 

ED 63 

The three extant versions of ED Birds 63 have three different writings. How 
the word is to be read remains unclear. 



ED Fara 


DUN 3 .GI.SAG 9 mu§en 


ED Ebla 


seg9-ga mu§en 


OB Nippur 


[...-S]P-g[a 2 ?-...] 



There are various bird names written seg 9 mu§en or seg 9 -ga mu§en in the Ebla 
version; see buru 5 -kisig mu5en (under buru 5 muSen ) and e-sig mu§en . 

dm-musen 

ED10;N&BD15 

Nanse and the Birds D15 is broken, so that the information it might have 
contained about dur muSen is lost. Otherwise the bird name is known exclusively 
from ED Birds 10, spelled dur muSen (Ebla) and dur 2 mu5en (Fara). 

dur-dar muSen 

ED 148; N&B D26 

Literature: Heimpel 1968, 408 

Dur-dar mu5en may equal dur 2 -dur2 mu§en in ED Birds 148. The bird appears 

in the description of the hoopoe (sipad muSen ): 'the hoopoe, like the durdar, 

is colorful' (gun 3 -a). This might suggest that we should read dur-gun 3 mu§en . 

However, many bird names are (partially) reduplicated forms, so that the 

reading dur-dar mu§en seems more likely. 

dur-ru-um muSen 

Dur-ru-um mu§en is a chicken-like bird related to the francolin. The bird appears 
in a Drehem Ur III text (MVN 13 740 15; Owen 1981). In later lexical lists 
dar-gi-zi mu§en corresponds to Akkadian durummu (MSL 8/2 147 321), no 
doubt the same word as our entry. In the Old Babylonian lists, however, dar- 
gj. z jmusen [ s unknown; instead we find dar-zi-zi mu5en (Nippur 84'; Nippur variant 
CBS 3842+ riil2'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ rev.i05'A; dar-sig 7 -sig 7 mu5en in 
Sippar Dii08). 

dur 2 -BAD 3 ? mu§en see LU2.DUR 2 /LU2.DUR2 mu§en 

dur 2 -sul mu§en 

ED 11 
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The bird name is known exclusively from ED Birds 1 1, spelled dur-sul muien 
(Ebla) and dur 2 -sul mu§en (Fara). 

e-sig ( i7) mu§en 

Nippur 158'; Saduppum rivll; TIM 10/1 9 3; ED 61; N&B [D4] 

Literature: Civil 1983, 4. 

The e-sig mu§en (Akkadian esigu 6& or usigu) appears as an edible bird in 

proverbs (SP 6.48: offering to Enlil; SP 21 A5 and parallels: caught by 

the fowler) and in a literary text (Winter and Summer 99). A large number 

of e-sig 17 muSen is recorded in the Ur III administrative text FLP 145 line 14 

(Owen 1981 = MVN 13, 740). Masdaria texts from Ur demonstrate that the 

bird was masted (e-sig 17 mu§en niga; UET 3 102'; 118; and 141). Cf. e-zi mu§en 

below. 

The gloss in N&B D4 probably reads "u^-ziTajm. The initial /u/ is 
also found in the lenticular school tablet TIM 10/1 9: u 2 -sig mu§en . The late 
lexical tradition includes the entries bibra-kur mu§en = usigu; bibra4cur mu5en = 
amarsiggu (Ur 5 -ra 1 8 MSL 8/2, 1 53 35 1-352). 

In ED Birds the following writings are attested: 

ED Fara sigi 7 muSon 

ED Ebla seg9 mu§en 

OB Nippur "V-sign 



miison 



The bird may appear in the Fara list of divine names as d s jg 17 musen (Rrebernik 
1986, 180 xii7). 

e-zi mu ^ en ' i-zi mu sen 

Nippur 78'; Saduppum rivl2; Sippar DilO; RT 56 ril4; N.A.B.U. 1996/68 

no.l;ED3 
E- Z jmusen (older i-zi mu§en ) is a domesticated bird approximately the size of a 
francolin. In the Ur III Girsu text TCTI 2 3546 it receives 10 gin 2 (1/6 of 
a liter) of grain a day (compared to 12 gin 2 or 1/5 of a liter per francolin, 
see under dar muSen ). The bird appears among the gifts for d Ba'u in Gudea 
Statue E vii 7 and G vi 5. In the masdaria text UET 3 102 two masted (niga) 
e-zi birds are listed, but this is very probably an error (ancient or modern) 
for e-sig 17 (GI) mu5en (as in UET 3 118 and 141). E-zi mu§en is further attested 
in the Old Babylonian administrative text CT 33 47 BM 78704 (Sippar, 
Ammiditana 4; see Pientka 1998, 323 no. 31). [See also ITT 5 9230 rev. Ill 

1'] 

In ED Birds the following writings are attested: 



See the collation of the relevant line in Urs-ra 18 by Gurney in Civil 1983, 4. 
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> Fara 


i-NI.DU mu5cn 


lEbla 


i-zi mu ^ cn 


III Nippur 


r _2]jniuscn 



The reading of NI.DU (Fara) remains unclear; the final syllable of the item in 
the unpublished Ur III version from Nippur, however, confirms the Ebla text 
(see Civil in MEE 3 276 3). The Fara spelling may be a reflex of the Archaic 
entry DUMUSEN 1 (ATU 3 98). 69 Pettinato has suggested that NIG 2 -zi muSen 
(MEE 3 40 rev. i3) is to be read ni 3 -zi muSen and represents the same word 
(MEE 3 115 3). 

It is hard to keep e-sig mu§en and e-zi mu§en apart, in particular because the 
former is written e-sig, 7 (GI) mu5en in Ur III, and because GI and ZI may be 
confused in modern copies or transliterations. Although the lexical tradition 
indicates that these are two different species, they may have been confused 
in ancient times as they appear in very similar contexts. 

e-zi-ga-na mu§en ; e-zi-gan mu§en see a-zag-gun 3 mu§en 

e 2 -A muSen see ir-ir mu§en 

eden muSen 

ED 53 

The bird is attested only in ED Birds in the following writings: 

ED Fara r eden nmuScn 
ED Ebla da mu5cn 

There are various bird names written da muSen in the Ebla version of the list 
(see te 8 muien and da-U mu§en ). 

en-gin 7 -kal mu§en 

ED 122 

This bird is known only from ED Birds, and is attested in the following 

writings: 

ED Fara en-gin 7 -kal mu5cn 

ED Ebla en-kar mu§ en 

Ur III Girsu en-gin 7 -kal mu5en 



69 Note, however, that the single source for this line, W 21208, 52 (Plate 35) is almost entirely 
broken. 
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EN.TI mu§en 

ED 70 

The versions of ED Birds 70 cannot be harmonized: 

ED Fara EN.TI mu§cn 
ED Ebla GA 2 .KI m ^en 

eren ? -se-gur 10 (SE.KIN)-si mu§en 

ED 93 

The versions of ED Birds read as follows: 

ED Fara eren ? -se-guri (SE.KIN)-si mu§en 

ED Ebla AN-gir 2 mu§cn 

OB Yale [. . .]-na-KA-si mu5cn 

The name of this bird in the Fara version refers to harvesting (se gur 10 ) 70 
but this etymology is not preserved in the later writings. KA in the Old 
Babylonian text is probably to be read kir 4 . The initial part of the word remains 
unclear. The sign EREN ? in the Fara version has no verticals inscribed in its 
second part (copied correctly in SF 58). 

ga-kid muSen 

Nippur 164'; Ur iii27'; RT 56 riil2; N.A.B.U. 1996/68 no.l 3; ED 79?; [N&B 

59?] 
The identity of this bird remains unknown; there are no attestations in literary 
texts. 71 

The reading of KID in ga-kid muien is established by the variant ga-kad 4 mu5en 
in the unprovenanced lenticular tablet N.A.B.U. 1996/68. The text from Ur 
has the sequence ga-kid mu§en ; su-lu 2 muSen ; whereas the lentil has su-lu 2 mu5en ; 
ga-kad 4 muSen . The question is whether this name is equivalent to ED Birds 
79; which has the following variants: 

ED Fara 72 kad 4 mu5en 
ED Ebla kak-tum™^" 
OB Yale kad 5 -gam mu = en 

The possibility that kad 4 muSen (Fara) equals ga-kid muSen (Old Babylonian) is 
supported by the variants in Sumerian Word List C 28 and 56: 71 nuz 



70 GURio may be written either KIN or SE.KIN (as here). See Civil 1994, 90 and 168. 

71 It is possible, though, that the bird name in Nanse and the Birds 59, which is read 
[gam]bi mu5en ([MI 2 .US2.SA 2 ].KID mll5i:n ) in the edition, is to be read [ga]-kid mu s en . 

72 Also SF 55 v 1 (UD.GAL.NUN): KUR-TAgw™ kad 4 ™«" DU (= an-ta kad 4 ™^" DU: the 
K-bird came from heaven? See Krebernik 1 998, 298-302 for the UD.GAL.NUN orthography). 
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ga-kad 4 muien (Fara; OB Nippur) with variant omitting GA in the duplicate 
from Ebla (see MEE 3, 160-161). 73 KAD 4 mu5en is translated ba-gi-lu-um in 
Ebla Vocabulary 1004 (MEE 4 310) but I am unable to provide a plausible 
interpretation for this entry. For KAD4 mu§en in Ebla see further Baldacci 1 994, 
58; and MEE 3 41 i5' (MEE 15 = MVS 4 1 rev. xi30 equals MEE 4 310 1004 
fonte *). 

ga-nun mu§en 

Nippur 161-163'; Nippur variant 4608+ riii01-03C; Uruk rii06-08'; Sadup- 
pum riii42; Kish rii06-8; RT56 rii21 23; Sippar DH32-34; ED 26; N&B 
46 
The traditional translation ostrich (Akkadian lurmu) is supported by Nanse 
and the Birds 46: 'the ostrich lays eggs bigger than mountains.' For ostriches 
(the now extinct ostrich syriacus) and ostrich eggs see Moorey 1994, 127— 
128. 74 In SAT II 527 (Sulgi 47) a person hands in three silver ostriches to 
pay off his debt. 75 CT 32 14 BM 103419 records the delivery of a variety 
of animals to several gods in the temples of Enlil and Ninlil. Among these 
animals is a single ostrich (ilO and iv6). In Ur III Drehem texts 'Ninhursag 
of the ostrich house' (e 2 ga-nun mu5en ) receives regular offerings (Sallaberger 
1993 59 and Heimpel 2000, 379). 76 

In the Ebla version of ED Birds the word is written ga 2 -nu! j mu5en , which is 
almost certainly an error. For other attestations of GA2.NUn mu5en see under 
numma mu§en . In Vocabulary B (Early Dynastic lexical compilation) a bronze 
statue of an ostrich is listed (SF 20 vi20 // OIP 99 34 v4'). 77 

ga-us x (LAK672a) mu§en see du 7 -us 2 muSen 

gam 3 -gam3 muSen see gan-gam muSen 

gambi mu§en (p. 333 illustration 8) 

Nippur 81'; Nippur variant CBS 4608' riOl'A; ED 2; N&B 59 
Conventionally, gambi mu§en (Akkadian kumu or atan nari; literally 'river 
mare') has been translated crane or pelican. The bird is consistently asso- 
ciated with watercourses, as in: 'he set up his royal tent, together with his 
assistants and shock troops, in a bend of the river, like a kumff (first mil- 



73 The unprovenanced duplicate MS 2462 (http://www.nb.no/baser/schoyen/) also omits the 
GA. 

74 For depictions of ostriches, see Collon 1998. 

75 The text belongs to the so-called treasure archiv, for which see Sallaberger 1999, 240-252. 

76 pdt 2 1056 11 (sa 2 -dug 4 d nin-hur-sag sag 4 e 2 ga-nu,,™^") and BIN 3 558 24 (sizkur e 2 
ga-nun nnu§en ); both Drehem. 

77 Fara: ga-nu 11 mulen zabar KU6; Abu Salabikh: ga-nu,, zabar kam. The function of KU6 and 
KAM respectively remains unclear. 
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lennium Akkadian; quoted from CAD K 535); and in the lexically attested 
field name: 'field at the gar/ibi-course' (a-sag 4 id 2 -gambi mulen ; e.g. OB Nippur 
MSL 1 1 99 95). 7S For this reason, crane is more likely than pelican, since 
pelicanes inhabit lakes or coasts, rather than watercourses. Eurasian cranes 
(Grus grus) winter in large numbers in Iraq. The perhaps most conspicuous 
feature of the crane is its mating dance, which may have inspired the odd 
Sumerian spelling MI 2 .US2.SA 2 .(KID) mu s™ which is related to the word for 
son in law (mussa = SAL.US2.SA2; see most recently Steinkeller and Post- 
gate 1992, 37-38). The so-called 'unison-call' of a pair of cranes is very 
characteristic and may be referred to in Nanse and the Birds 59. 

The bird is attested in the Gudea statues E (vl5; vii5) and G (iv9; vi3) 
among the bride gifts for d Ba-U2; in an Old Sumerian offering text for the 
deceased Enentarzi at the occasion of the Ba'u festival (DP 59 viiil2; xvi3; 
see Selz 1 990, 37); in the Ur III administrative text FLP 145 line 5 = MVN 1 3 
740 (edition Owen 1981); and in 6 N-T 637 iv 15' (Ur III literary). 79 Finally, 
a copper statue of a gambi muien is mentioned in Vocabulary B 80 (SF 20 vii3). 

The reading gambi mulen is an arbitrary choice among the available glosses 
and syllabic writings. In first millennium sources MI2.US2. SA2 mu§en is glossed 
ga-am-bi, ga-mu or ga-am-mu (MSL 8/2 121 141 with notes and SIG7- 
ALAN IV 334 in MSL 16 90). In an Old Babylonian Ersemma the word 
is written sylabically ga-ni (CT 15 19 31; the duplicate CT 58 11 33 has 
MI 2 .US2.SA 2 .KID mu§en ). In ED Birds the following writings are attested: 

ED Fara MI 2 .US 2 .KID mu§ cn 
ED Ebla ga-i mu&n 

The Archaic version (ATU 3, 98) has GIS 3b .MUSEN, where GIS 3b rep- 
resents later US2. In third millennium texts the word is usually written 
MI 2 .US2.(SA 2 ).KID/E2 mu§en ; OB lexical sources write MI 2 .US 2 .SA 2 . 
KID mu§en . Civil 1987a, 149 has suggested that in Ebla the common spelling 
is NIN.US mu§en , but this is more probably a separate word (see below nin- 

ugmuserA 

gan-gam mu§en ; gam 3 -gam 3 mu§en ; kam-kam mu§en (p. 334 illustration 9) 
Nippur 86'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ ri07'A; Sippar Dii43; LTBA I 82 

ii03'; ED 36 
Literature: Black 1998, 102. 



78 A further lexical reference is MSL 11156 289: 'fat of the gambi bird' (Old Babylonian text 
of unknown provenance containing list of foodstuffs). 

79 See Civil 1987a, 149, where the excavation number is to be corrected. This text will be 
published by Gonzalo Rubio. 

80 For this Early Dynastic lexical compilation, known from Fara and Abu Salabikh, see Civil 
1987a, 133. 
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The gan-gam mu§en or gam 3 -gam 3 mu§en (Akkadian gamgammu) is a diving water 
bird perhaps a grebe or coot (see also under um mu§en ). The literary references 
are rare and not helpful fur further precision: 'As if he were a gam 3 -gam 3 
chick sitting in its nest, they feed him and give him drink' (Lugalbanda II 
248-249). In Enki and the World Order 187 we find: '(the boatsmen) were 
yelling like heavenly gan-gam birds.' 

An incantation in syllabic Sumerian from Tell Hadad may refer to kamkam 
birds that dive. 81 The late lexical tradition associates the bird with the arabu 
(see a 12 -ra 2 -bu mu§en ), and the musku (see mus-gu 7 mu§en ), both water birds (the 
evidence is collected in CAD G s.v. gamgammu). Ur III documents from 
Girsu and Umma reveal the existence of a vessel in the form of a gam-gam 
bird (see Sallaberger 1996, 61 26 and 65 26; probably also SAT II 74). 

Grebes and coots feed their young on the nest (unlike, for instance, ducks) 
are vocal and characteristically feed by diving. Several kinds of grebes and 
coots are known in present-day southern Iraq. 

The reading gan-gam mu§en (rather than he 2 -gam mu5en ) follows Black 1998, 
102 note 260, where it is suggested that this is a variant spelling for gam 3 - 
gam 3 mu§en . The spelling gan-gam mu5en is found in the Nippur lists and in 
Enki and the World Order 187. Gam 3 -gam 3 mu5en is attested in ED Birds; 
in Lugalbanda II 248, in an Old Babylonian list of unknown provenance 
(LTBA I 82), and in an Ur III administrative document (Owen 1981, 30 
10 = MVN 13 740), where no less than 705 gam 3 -gam 3 birds are recorded. 
The spelling kam-kam muien is found in the lexical prism from Sippar; the 
unorthographic incantation (see above) has ka-am-ka-am. 

gi-kes 2 muSen see KA-kes 2 mu§en 

gir-gi 4 -lu 2 mu§en see giri 16 -i-lu mu§en 

girii 6 -i-lu muSen ; kir 4 -gi 4 -lum muSen ; gir-gi 4 -lu 2 muSen ; gur 8 -gal muSen (p. 334 

illustration 10) 
Nippur 187'; Nippur variant CBS 3842+ riv04'; Ur ivlO'; Uruk ril 1'; Sippar 

Diii01;ED 143;N&BC12 
Literature: Richter 1990 

The gir-gi 4 -lu2 mu§en (Akkadian sajahu or girgilu) may be a kind of gull. In 
poetry (see below), the bird is primarily associated with its wailing call, 
while on the other hand the Akkadian sajahu means 'laughing bird.' Both 
interpretations seem possible for the call of the gull. The bird does not appear 
in administrative contexts, which is compatible with this identification. In 



81 Cavigneaux and Al-Rawi 2002, 30 iiil8: ka-am-ka-am-gi-en i-su ? -su-su, syllabic for gam 3 
gam 3 nnulen -gin7 i 3 -su-su-su: they dive like gamgam birds. 
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present-day Iraq, the Common Gull and the Yellow-legged Gull are attested 
inland during the winter. 

Richter's rendering of girgilu as a cormorant is less likely because cor- 
morants winter but do not breed in Southern Iraq and are vocal only at their 
nesting site. 

It is likely that giri 16 -i-lu muien in Nanse and the Birds is to be equated 
with kir 4 -gi 4 -lum mu§en (Nippur 187), or gir-gi 4 -lu 2 muSen (ED Birds 143). 82 This 
likelihood is confirmed by another attestation of this word in which the 
second /g/ is missing: lu 2 -gir-ri 2 -lu 2 (OSP 2 141:11; Old Akkadian period) 
for lu 2 -gir 14 (HA)-gi 4 -lu 2 muSen elsewhere in the same archive (Onion texts; for 
the expression see below). The spelling with -i-lu in Nanse and the Birds is 
inspired by the association with wailing (i-lu). In an Old Babylonian version 
of A-ab-ba hu-luh-ha, the bird is associated with lament: musen gi[r 3 ]-gi-lu 
si-bi-ta a-e airi3-su 2 -su 2 , 'the girgilu-bird covers all in the "ah!" from its throat' 
(Kutscher 1975, 91-92; Cohen 1988, 377). 83 This is the only place where the 
initial appears as /g/, rather than /g/ or /k/ before the first millennium period. 84 

In Silver and Copper D82, gur 8 -gal mu§en is probably another writing for 
the same bird. The passage is a speech by Silver, discussing the uselessness 
of Copper in several situations, but the reason for mentioning this bird along 
with several other inhabitants of the marshes (boars, fishes, birds) remains 
unclear. Silver and Copper consistently uses Ur III orthography, which may 
be a reason for the irregular spelling of the bird name. Since third millennium 
and Old Babylonian occurences of the word all agree on the basic pattern 
/gir(g)ilu/ the identification of gur 8 -gal muSen remains uncertain. 

Gir-gi( 4 )-lu 2 ki was a designation for a neighborhood of Nippur (sometimes 
an alternative name for the city); in the Kassite period the girgilu bird is 
a symbol for the city-god Enlil (see George 1992 442^143; also OSP 1 
p. 113; and OSP 2 p. 148). The Old Akkadian lu 2 -gir 14 -gi 4 -lu 2 mu§en (with 
many spelling variants; OSP 2 p. 200) and Ur III lu 2 -gir-gi 4 -luki (RGTC 2 54) 
represent personal names. The name is still found in Old Babylonian model 
contracts (see Veldhuis 2000 386 5). Note that all attestations of this name 
from the different periods come from Nippur. 85 

In the article girgilu in CAD G 86 it was suggested that the so-called 
'striding bird' depicted on Kassite kudurrus may be an illustration of a 



82 Note that MDP 27 255 10 (quoted under girgilu in CAD) is to be read bir 5 -gir-gi 4 -lum, a kind 
of locust (usually written ir-gi 4 -lum or bir 5 -ir-gi( 4 )-lum; see under bir 5 ). 

83 The line appears in the Old Babylonian exemplar YBC 4659 obv. line 22 (Kutscher 1975 
handcopy plate 6/7; the subscript is erroneous). 

84 Collation by Laurie Pearce (August 2002) confirmed the reading GIR3 but suggests that 
the following sign may be GI4 rather than GI. The two Ur III attestations of gir 3 -gi-lum in 
RGCT 2 54 are both to be read anse zi-gum instead. In first millennium lexical lists the spelling 
gir 3 -gi-lum is standard, but by that time the difference between /g/ and /g/ was largely ignored. 

85 In addition to the references in RGTC additional instances of the name are found in NATN 
134; 432; 472; 610; 911; NRVN 1 197; and JCS 1 1 41 (all Ur III Nippur). 
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girgilu. It is now known, however, that the depicted bird is a francolin 
(dar mu§en , Akkadian ittidu), the bird of Papsukkal (see under dar mu§en ). 

giris-sita 3 -na muSen 

Nippur 160; ED Birds 88; N&B Dll 

The identity of this bird remains unknown. The reading giris(BIR) is based 
upon the assumption that this same bird appears in the Ur III administrative 
text MVN 13 740 18 (Owen 1981) where it is spelled gi-ri-is-RA.AN. Perhaps 
the PvA (which is slightly damaged) may be read SID. 
The versions of ED Birds 88 read as follows: 

ED Fara HAR-us mu§en 

ED Ebla bar 6 /bir 2 (UD)-su4-su4 mu5en 

OB Yale giris-sita 3 muScn 

The sign BIR is not older than the Ur III period; 86 in the ED period /giris/ 
was represented by UH. 87 In the Fara version HAR may be read war x (see 
Krebernik 1998, 290). The writing with UD in the Ebla source demonstrates 
that the word began with /bir/ or /bar/ in the early period. This may be another 
example of the g/b alternation (Civil 1973). 88 

In Nanse and the Birds the word is written without the determinative 
musen, which may be taken as an indication that the word does not represent 
a species of birds in the strict sense. From the later lexical tradition we know 
that giris equals Akkadian kursiptu = butterfly. However, the interpretation 
of giris-sita 3 -na as a kind of butterfly (butterfly of the gutter) is unlikely for 
two reasons. First, the delivery of 12 gi-ri-is-sid(?)-an mu§en in MVN 13 740 is 
hardly compatible with the translation 'butterfly.' Second if in the Nippur list 
giris-sita 3 -na mu§en denoted a kind of giris (butterfly) we would expect a small 
section of butterflies beginning with the word giris( mu§en ) by itself. It is more 
likely, therefore, that the word refers to a kind of bird or flying creature, which 
is called (at least in the Old Babylonian period) 'butterfly of the gutter.' 

gu-bi 2 -tum mu§en see gU2-bi 2 muSen 

gu-ur 2 mu§en see buru 4 muSen 

ED 141 



86 LAK 372 = REC 213 refers to a Neo Babylonian text in archaizing characters. 

87 See Krebernik 1986, 164-165 note 7 with previous literature. Krebernik's hesitation to 
accept the reading UH = giris x seems unnecessary. 

88 Civil has demonstrated, though, that this alternation takes place most frequently (or exclu- 
sively?) in the context of the vowel /u/ (p. 61), which is not the case here. 
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gu 2 -bi-gu 2 -zag-ga mu§en 

N&BC17 

This bird is not known from any other context. 

gu 2 -bi 2 mu§en 

Nippur variant CBS 3842 rii04'; Sippar Di09; TIM 10/1 9 01; ED 9; N&B 

B9 
The gu 2 -bi 2 muSen is the 'eel-bird' (gu 2 -bi 2 k ^ = eel; Civil 1961 171); one of 
the many instances were the vocabularies for birds and fishes overlap. The 
identity of the bird remains unknown. 

In MSL 8/2 122 147 the relevant line in Ur5-ra 18 was reconstructed as: 
[gu 2 ]-bi 2 mu5en = [kuppu], by analogy with gu 2 -bi 2 ku 6 = kuppu (MSL 8/2 96 2). 
However, kuppu is never attested as a bird name in Akkadian. It is more likely 
that the Akkadian is kupltum, a bird well known from a variety of contexts. 
In the new Urs-ra 18 fragment SpBTU 3 113 the traces of our line may be 
read [gu 2 -bi 2 ] mu5en = r ku-pi-tum' 1 . This reading is supported by a juxtaposition 
of the Ugarit and Emar versions: 89 

Em F [...-musen] = [...]-tum 

Ugarit gU2-bi n 



imuscn 



The Akkadian word is attested in an Ur III text from Drehem, spelled gu-bi 2 - 
tum (BCT 1 126; see Owen 1988, 115). 

In the Ebla version of ED Birds the word is spelled gu 2 -pi muien . 

gu 2 -ru-ug mu§en see kisi 6 -bar mu§en 

gu 2 -sur mu§en 

ED 142; N&B 60 

Gu 2 -sur mu5en is an edible bird; it appears in the proverb SP 6.48 as food for 
Enlil (ISET 2.21 Ni 5098 gu 2 -s[ur-r]a'™^n ; 3N-T920c r gu 2 -sur-ra nmu§en ). 90 A 
variant source (SLTNi 147) has gu 2 -sur-ra ku f; the fish name equals [K]A-sur- 
ra ku s in OB Ur 5 -ra (§ 8.2. 1 37'); and KA-sur ku 6 in ED Fish 59 (see also Biggs 
1973 32 Lagas Riddles vl' and Englund 1990 221). 

gu 2 -ur 5 mu§en see buru 4 mu§en 



89 For Emar text F (Msk 74158r) see Civil 1989, 19. The juxtaposition of the two versions is 

based upon the author's unpublished reconstruction of the texts for the PSD. 

9() 3N-T920c was not used by Alster 1997. I studied the tablet from a cast in 1998 through 

the courtesy of professors Brinkman and Civil, who allowed me to use the collections at the 

Oriental Institute. A photograph of the cast, which clearly shows the MUSEN-sign, was made 

in 2001 by Dan Nevez and kindly sent to me by Fumi Karahashi. To all of these my sincere 

thanks. 
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gu 3 -kes 2 muSen see KA-kes 2 mu§en 

gud-du 7 mu§en 

Nippur 149'; Nippur variant CBS 3842+ riii6-7'; Kis rii03; Saduppum rvl8; 

Sippar Dii47; ED 65 
This bird appears only in lexical lists and is known in a variety of spellings. 
It is usually followed by igi-gud-du 7 mu§en . The Ebla version of ED Birds 
abbreviates by omitting the -du 7 . The non-curricular Nippur list CBS 3842 
(Old Babylonian) includes two variant spellings: gud-du 7 muSen and gud- 
te musen T n sippar and Ugarit, the entry is written gud-da mu5en (MSL 8/2 
142 292). It is possible that this bird name is listed in Mur-gud C 19 guds u - 
[d U7 ?musen] = tal-[a]-zu = pu-tu-ur i-ni (MSL 8/2 172 with the additional 
fragment K 7712 in RA 17 156). 

gur-gur mu§en 

ED 127 

This bird name may be identical with gur 4 -gur 4 mu§en = gurgurru (MSL 8/2 

140 273). 

gur in-nu-da mu§en 

Saduppum rv; Sippar Dii3 1 

Miguel Civil has demonstrated that gur in-nu-da mu5en is a literal translation 
of the Akkadian bird name kur tibni: 'straw-basket bird.' 91 The Akkadian 
word was earlier read sat tibni (MSL 8/2 132 214 and 169 282). Civil 's 
reconstruction of the Emar list (Emar 6/4 132 87') demonstrates that kur 
tibni is one of the Akkadian equivalents of bi 2 -za-za-gU3-balag-di-kar-gir 5 -za- 
na musen ( see there). 

gur 8 -gal muSen see girii 6 -i-lu muSen 

ga 2 -ga 2 muSen 
ED 118 

gar-gar muSen 

Saduppum riv28-29 

ga 2 -nun muSen see numma mu§en 

GA 2 .KI mu§en see EN.TI mu§en 



91 The note in Civil's Sumerian Lexical Archive is no longer available on the web. 
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pj^musen 

Nippur 116'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ riiB'B; ED 72 
Literally, gi6 muSen (Akkadian issur musi) means 'night bird,' which may be a 
kind of owl (thus Salonen 1973, 168), but other birds may qualify as well. 
The 'night bird' is used in a comparison in bilingual Udug hul: 'whether you 
be the evil Ala demon who flies like a night bird in the dark' (CT 16 28 36; 
and the Middle Babylonian 92 version Geller 1985 80 862). In both versions, 
though, the Sumerian bird name is broken. 

The Ebla version of ED Birds has musen-ki mu§en , indicating that musen 
was considered part of the name. A similar variant is found in the Emar 
version of Ur 5 -ra (see Emar 6/4 131 64'; K is a syllabic bilingual version): 

Em B gi6-musen = [ ] 
Em K mu-us-ga = si-ir mu-si 

gj r2 musen see p e § 2 musen 

gir 2 -MUSEN 

Ebla Vocabulary 095 (MEE 4 355) gir 2 -MUSEN = su-ga-ga-bu 3 -um bar- 
su-um (flying scorpion; see Krebernik 1983, 39; Civil 1984a, 90; Fronzaroli 
1984, 150). Civil has argued that MUSEN is not the determinative for bird 
but rather represents dal = to fly. See also kisi 6 -MUSEN. 

GIR2gM«H mu§en 

Literature: Baldacci 1994, 58 

In the Ebla version of ED Birds 113, the entry GIR2gw»w mu§en is to be read 
ac j 2 mu§en an( j [ s an abbreviation for buru5-az muSen . Two other attestations of 
GTR2gM«w mu§en probably do not refer to the same bird since they may not use 
the same kind of abbreviation that is so typical for the Ebla version of ED 
Birds. In both cases, the bird name appears in a text that records offerings 
for the god Kura in the expression in UD GIR2g"M«w mu§en 'on the day of the 
G-bird' (see Baldacci 1994, 58). One of the texts listed by Baldacci is now 
republished as MEE 12 text 5 (obv. ii 25; see Waetzoldt's commentary on 
p. 106). 

It is unlikely that the present word is to be connected with gir 2 -MUSEN 
(flying scorpion), because GIR2 and GIR2gw«w are kept apart. Perhaps a 
solution is found in the entry GI[R2gM«w] = na-sar-du-lu-um (MEE 4 321 
1 129), but the Eblaite word is unclear to me. 

gir 3 -babbar mu§en 

Nippur 168-169' 



92 For this dating see Geller 1985, 7-8. 
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The bird gir 3 -babbar mu§en is probably a sub-species of gir 3 -pap mu§en and gir 3 - 
mu |musen _ the two items immediately preceding in the Nippur list - and is 
rendered in Akkadian nigakku pesu (white nigakku bird). This interpretation 
is based upon a reconstruction of the Emar text as follows: 93 

r gir3 n -pa-ap-musen = nigakku 
gir3-a-mu-ru = nigakku 
[gn-3-mi-a] = nigakku 
[gnvbabbar] = pesu 
[gnvzalag] = nam[ru] 

The next entry in the Nippur list, kir 4 -babbar muSen is probably a spelling 
variant. 

gir 3 -gi-lu mu§en see girii 6 -i-lu mu§en 

gir 3 -gid 2 -da muSen 

Kis riill 

This bird name literally translated means 'long foot,' and may refer to a 
wader. Although the item appears only once in the Old Babylonian period, it 
is well known from first millennium lexical lists where it is rendered saqdtu 
or sep(su) arik in Akkadian. 

gir 3 -mul mu§en 

Nippur 167'; Ur ivl2; Kish riilO; RT56 riiil5?; ED 102 
The identity of this bird remains unknown. In the OB and later lexical 
tradition it is always listed next to gir 3 -pap mu§en , with which it shares the 
Akkadian rendering nigakku (see below). 
ED Birds 102 is attested as follows: 

ED Fara ur 5 -mul mu5en 

ED Ebla ur muien 

Ur III Girsu V-mul mu5en 

OB Nippur gir 3 -m[ul mu5en ] 

OB Yale gir 3 -mul muSen 

The Girsu text most likely reads r ir 3 " l -mul mu5en ; this spelling of the bird name 
is attested in a single Ur III text from Drehem (Sallaberger 1993-1994, no. 1 ; 
Sulgi-Simti archive). In the lists from Ugarit (MSL 8/2 139 255b) and Emar 
(Emar 6/4 131 76') the word is found as follows: 



93 



Emar 6/4 131 75-79'; for the Sumerian see the Ugarit text in MSL 8/2 139. The Ugarit text 
consistently has kir 4 (KA) instead of gir 3 . 
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Em F [ ] = MIN(nigakku) 
Em K gir3-a-mu-ru = nigakku 
RS kir4-mur-musen 

The Akkadian word nigakku is otherwise unknown. 

gir 3 -pap mu§en 

Nippur 166'; Ur ivl 1'; Kish rii09; ED 27 

Sumerian gir 3 -pap mu§en (Akkadian nigakku) is an unknown bird, probably 
identical with or very similar to gir 3 -mul muien (see there). This bird name 
appears in some Kassite administrative texts (see Sassmannshausen 2001, 
303), where grain is received as fodder for birds. The reading of the second 
syllable is confirmed by the Emar entry (Emar 6/4 131 75') r gir 3 n -pa-ap muSen 
= nigakku. 

In ED Birds 27 the following writings are attested: 

ED Fara gir 3 -pap mu5en 
ED Ebla ir 3 -pap mu5en 

According to Civil (MEE 3, 276) the unpublished Ur III duplicate from 
Nippur has ES^.MR- r DI/KT [">"&«] (unexplained). 

mgmusen 

Nippur variant riil5'B 
gis-bar mu§en see kisi 6 -bar mu§en 

gis 2 -bur 3 mu§en 

Nippur 157' 

The entry is written DIS.U mu§en and probably equals the later lexical entry 
gesbur(U) muien which is equated with Akkadian nambubtu = wasp (for refer- 
ences see CAD N/1 224). 94 The sign combination DIS.U is also used for the 
numeral 600, which may be an intended ambiguity on the graphemic level 
evoking a swarm of wasps. 

d ha-ia3 mu§en 

Nippur 170'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ rIII19'B; Saduppum riii45; Sippar 
Dii9; RT 56 riii!7; N&B 49-53 



94 Note that the reconstruction [nimj-gesbur" 1 "^ 11 in Mur-gud B to Ur s -ra 18 (MSL 8/2 170 
304) is impossible since there is no place for the NIM. Mur-gud C has gis-b[u-ur] (MSL 8/2, 
172 31). 
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The translation 'peacock' for d ha-ia 3 mu§en was first proposed by Falkenstein 
1963, 253 (also Falkenstein 1964, 75). In Enki and the World Order 228- 
23 1 , in the passage where Enki decrees the fate of Meluhha (Indus valley), 
d ha-ia 3 mu5en is associated with the francolin (dar mu§en ): 

May the francolins (dar mu§en dar mu5en ) of the mountains wear carnelian beards! 

May your bird be a peacock! 

May their cries grace royal palaces! 

May all your silver be gold! 

May all your copper be tin-bronze! 

It is likely, therefore, that d ha-ia 3 is an exotic francolin-like bird. 

In Nanse and the Birds 51-53 d ha-ia 3 mu§en is said to be fashioned from 
a variety of colorful stones ( na *gug; na <>za-gin 3 ; and na «nir 2 ). This refers to the 
colorful appearance of the bird - supporting Falkenstein 's identification - but 
also implicitly reminds the reader of Meluhha, where most of these stones 
came from (see for the evidence Heimpel 1987, in particular 50-51). The 
name haia is explained in Nanse and the Birds as an onomatope. 

Whether the peacock was actually known in ancient Mesopotamia re- 
mains unclear. It is remarkable that the bird name is known only from Old 
Babylonian sources; it is absent from ED Birds and does not appear in later 
lexical compilations. 

ha-mun-(na) mu§en 

Nippur 128a'; ED 136; N&B D14 

The bird ha-mun mu5en (Akkadian lallartum = 'mourner bird') may be a kind 
of owl, but the evidence for this identification depends entirely on late lexical 
texts (see CAD L s.v.). The bird is known from ED Birds and resurfaces in 
the Ur 5 -ra version from Ugarit (MSL 8/2, 147 328). Apart from Nanse and 
the Birds the word is absent so far in Old Babylonian sources. 95 

It is likely that the Old Babylonian spelling U5-munu 4 mu§en , attested in 
some proverbs 96 and in the Nippur bird list, represents the same word. In the 
Nippur list the item is found in a single source only (skipped by at least two 
other sources). The proverbs associate the bird with malt (munu 4 ), which 
does not speak in favor of the identification with an owl. 

The Ebla version of ED Birds has the spelling ha-mu[nu 4 muSen ]. 

For ha-mun (harmony) see Sjoberg 1960, 144-145. 

haimusen see sag 4 -hab 2 mu§en 



95 The lentil from Sippar published by Scheil in ZA 10 (1895) 213 may contain ha-mun mu5en 
in line 5. 

96 See Alster 1997, 296 Ni 5327. 
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Jljj|-musen 

ED 74 

har-har mu§en 

SipparDii41 

This bird appears in the Ugarit version of Ur 5 -ra (see MSL 8/2 141 278), and 
is probably indentified with Akkadian harharru in the Emar version (Msk 
74123q = Emar 6/4 179, line 4'; for the attribution of this fragment to the 
bird list, see Civil 1989, 18) 

har-GA 2 mu§en see har-NI.ZI mu§en 

har-NI.ZI mu§en 

ED 75 

This bird name is known only from ED Birds; its variants cannot be 

harmonized: 

ED Fara har-NI.ZI muSen 
ED Ebla har-GA 2 mu§en 

he 2 -us 2 mu§en see du 7 -us 2 mu§en 

hu-ri 2 -in mu§en (p. 334 illustration 11) 
Nippur 101' (variant); RT 56 ril6; ED 28; N&B 39 

Sumerian hu-ri 2 -in mu§en (Akkadian eru) is the imperial eagle, the most im- 
pressive and strongest of all birds of prey in the area. The claws of the eagle 
are frequently found in comparisons, for instance in an Ur III incantation 
against the samana disease: 

'Samana with the mouth of a lion 

teeth of a dragon 

claws of an eagle 

tail of a scorpion' (Finkel 1998 73 2-5). 97 

In Nanse and the Birds, the eagle is said to kill wild bulls and stags. It is 
implausible that any bird can kill animals of such size, but the lines effectively 
express the impression this bird made on men. 

Curiously, hu-ri 2 -in muien is not found in the standard version of the Old 
Babylonian list of birds in Nippur. One exemplar, however, replaces 
anzud mu5en (mythical eagle) with hu-ri 2 -in muien . 



91 In line 4 I prefer to read umbiiV (UR2 x KID2 ') hu-[ri 2 ] -in-na. 
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Civil 1983, 3 argued that the name of the bird at one point in time 
was homophone (or perhaps identical) with the word for cedar in Sumerian 
(s i§ erin). Occasionally the two words switch places (erin mu§en or s i§ hu-ri 2 -in); 
the writing erin-na mu§en still appears in the Ugarit version of Urs-ra (see 
Civil 1989, 19, and correct MSL 8/2, 123 159a-d). In the same article Civil 
demonstrates that the ED spelling of the bird's name is BALAG mu§en or 
A.BALAG mu5en . This spelling is found in ED Birds 28 (Fara) and a few 
other places. In the Ebla Vocabulary 620 (MEE 4, 269) A.BALAG mu§en is 
translated gu-gi-a-nu-um; gu-zi-a-num^, and r ki ? ~ , -a-bit3. This last rendering 
was interpreted by Civil 1 989, 1 9 as possibly related to the Emar entry d anzud 
= ah-ga-bu and Arabic 'uqab (eagle). 98 

In MSL 8/2 123 156, Landsberger read the Ugarit entry SES mu5en as 
ur j 3 musen ; understood as still another spelling for hu-ri 2 -in mu§en . This, however, 
is incorrect; see further under ses mu§en . 

i-gi- ra musen see igira 2 muSen 
j_ z jmusen see e _ z jmusen 

i-zi-ga-na mu§en see a-zag-gun 3 muSen 

(id2)idigna muSen 

ED 104 

The presence of the determinative for watercourses in the Old Babylonian 
Yale version of ED Birds indicates the reading idigna mu§en , rather than the 
old reading dalla mu5en . The bird may appear in the administrative text MVN 
13 740 20 (Owen 1981), but the sign is damaged and may as well be read 

Se 21 musen 

igi-gud-du 7 mu§en 

Nippur 150'; Nippur variant CBS 3842+ riii08'; Kis rii04; Sippar Dii48; ED 

66 
This bird name is well attested from ED Birds, Old Babylonian lists and the 
Ugarit version (MSL 8/2 143 293). It has not been found so far in bilingual 
lists; its identity and Akkadian rendering remain unknown. 

igi-gestin-na muSen 

Nippur 151'; Nippur variant CBS 3842+ riii09'; Saduppum rv20; Sippar 
Dii49;ED 139;N&BD16 



98 See also MEE 3 40 iil; and see MEE 15 = MVS 4 index under a-hurin-musen. 
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In Nanse and the Birds, the word is written without the MUSEN determina- 
tive in both available sources, which may indicate that properly speaking this 
is not a bird. In the Old Babylonian lexical tradition, the word is always found 
with other bird names beginning with IGI, in particular igi-gud-du 7 mu5en . No 
Akkadian equivalent is known. 

igi-musen-na mu§en 

Sippar Dii50 

igi-la 2 mu§en 

ED 49 

ED Birds 49 is known only from the Ebla version. Deimel read the Fara text 
r mu-x 1n,uicn (also Pettinato in MEE 3 111), but this could not be confirmed 
because the photograph is unclear here. 

igi-nita mu§en 

ED 54 

In ED Birds, the following writings are attested: 

ED Fara ni[ta-...] mu§cn 
ED Ebla igi-nita mu5en 

igi-sig7-sig7 mu§en 

Sippar Dii5 1 

igira 2 mu§en ; i-gi-ra mu§en ; i 3 -gi 4 -ra mu§en (p. 334 illustration 12) 

Nippur 112'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ rii06'A; Saduppum rvl5; LTBA I 

82 ii04' 
Sumerian igira 2 mu§en (Akkadian igiru) is the heron. The Sumerian story Heron 
and Turtle relates how the turtle destroyed the heron's nest in the reedbeds 
and killed its young. Although several kinds of heron's visit the southern 
marshes, only three are known to breed there today: the squacco heron; the 
purple heron; and the goliath heron. The first usually nests high up (as most 
herons and egrets do) and its nest, therefore, is not a possible target for a 
turtle. The other two make nests in reed beds by trampling down the reed. 

MVN 13 740 13 (Owen 1981; Ur III Drehem, Sulgi 30-32) records 
the delivery of 20 herons (spelled i3-gi 4 -ra mu§en ), among a great variety of 
other fowl. In Kassite administrative text a bird called agiru receives grain 
(Sassmannshausen 2001, 303-305). If this is identical with igira 2 mu5en the 
rendering 'heron' becomes problematic, because herons do not eat grain. 

The bird name has not yet been identified with an entry in ED Birds; it is 
hard to belief, though, that the heron was not listed there. In Old Babylonian 
lists the word is usually spelled KI.KA.SAL mu§en ; in Heron and Turtle 
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and the later lexical tradition the spelling is KI.SAG.SAL mu§en . One Nippur 
source and the Saduppum version have the syllabic variant i-gi-ra mu5en . 



}J-musen 








ED 128 








In ED Birds, 


, the following 


writings are 


attested: 


ED Fara 


jUmuscn 






ED Ebla 


al(DILMUN)TJjyjmuscn 





In the Ebla version, the sign DILMUN (= AL) 99 is a gloss for URU {alum). 
Apart from ED Birds the word is known only from unilingual Ebla lexical 
compilations (MEE 3 40 i5 and MEE 15 = MVS 4 33 i06). 

(musen)-inim-bal-bal mu§en 

Nippur 1 1 1'; Ur iv23'; N&B C7 

The reading of the sign KA as inim is uncertain; it reflects my supposition 
that the name means 'talkative bird.' The significance of musen in front of 
the bird name remains puzzling. Note that all three copies of Nanse and the 
Birds C7 omit the musen determinative after the name. 

ir-kun mu§en 

Nippur 144'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ riil8'B 

i r -j r musen. i r -ir-sita 4 muSen 

Nippur 145-146'; ED 33-34 

Apart from lexical attestations the bird ir-ir mu§en (Akkadian zibu) appears only 
once in an Ur III administrative document (MVN 13, 740 line 23; see Owen 
1981). 100 Its identity remains unknown. 

In first millennium Urs-ra, the word is likely represented by the entry 
DU ri - ri .DU mu§en = zibu (MSL 8/2 140 268). In the lexical commentary Mur- 
gud, this entry is explained as follows: DU ri " ri .DU mu5en = zibu = harruhaja 
(MSL 8/2 170 307). The word zibu is to be distinguished from zibu (vulture; 
see numma mu5en ). 101 



99 For the fusion of DILMUN and AL in Ebla see Wiggermann 1988, 231-232 with note 32. 
ioo Owen read ir-ni mulen and the photograph seems to confirm that reading. Since ir-ni mu§en is 
otherwise unknown it is likely that the second sign was meant to be an IR. 
101 The Mur-gud entry nu-um-ma mu5en = zibu = harruhaja (MSL 8/2 166 242 and 172 21) 
does not exist since Mur-gud B is broken in the third column and Mur-gud C 21 is to be 
read DU ri -'.D[U ri - i mu5en ] = zi-i-bu = harruhaja (additional fragment K 7712 in RA 17 156). 
Here zi-i-bu is an erratic spelling for zibu. The third column of Mur-gud B 242 may not be 
reconstructed at present. Note that zibu and zibu are carefully distinguished in SpBTU 3 99 
lines 37 and 38 (see also line 9). 
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In ED Birds 33 (Fara) the word is spelled DU ir -DU ir mu§en ; the Ebla 
version has ir-ir muien . The Fara entry may be compared to Archaic Birds 33 
DUIR a mu§en (ATU 3, 99). ED Birds 34 is attested as follows: 

ED Fara sita(LAK 503)- V-[. . .] 

ED Ebla e 2 -A mu ^n 

It is tempting to assume that the Fara entry is related to Nippur ir-ir-sita 4 muSen , 
but unfortunately the line is partly illegible and the Ebla parallel is of no 
help. 

j r . n jmusen see i r _j r musen 

ir 3 -pap mu§en see gir 3 -pap mu§en 

ir 7 -sag mu§en ; KASKAL mu§en (p. 335 illustration 13) 
Nippur 183'; Nippur variant CBS 3842+ riiOV; ED 18 
Sumerian ir 7 (KASKAL)-sag muSen (Akkadian ursanu; girisakku Emar 6/4 131 
74') is a kind of pigeon (see the discussion by Landsberger in MSL 8/2 136— 
137). Grain ration texts from Ur III Girsu demonstrate that ir 7 mu§en belongs to 
the smaller domestic birds, but is bigger than the dove (turn , 2 -gur 4 mu§en ; see the 
rations listed under dar muien ). Ur III texts from Drehem and Ur occasionally 
refer to fattened pigeons (ir 7 muSen niga), delivered as food for 'my lady' (the 
queen). 102 In Umma texts ir 7 muSen tum 12 -gur 4 / 8 niuSen is often found as a single 
entry; for instance Koslova 2000 (= SANTAG 6) 340. According to SP 6.32 
it is likely to be found in the garden: 'The pigeon, its voice befits the garden.' 
In Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta, Enmerkar threatens to chase the 
inhabitants of Aratta away like 'pigeons from their tree' (115; 187; and 487). 
The third millennium spelling KASKAL mu§en (ED Birds 18; and fre- 
quently in Ur III texts) 103 is probably to be read ir 7 muSen . It is likely that in 
some period the word began with the consonant /g/ or /g/. This is indicated 
by the Emar version of the bird list (source F and K are both bilingual; in K 
the Sumerian is written sylabically): 

F [...] = girisakku 

K gi-ri-sa = girisakku 

(Emar 6/4 131 74') 



102 
103 



Forinstance Hilgert OIP 1 15 48 and 53; Sulgi-Simtum archive. Also UET 3 141 (masdaria). 
See also the Ebla lexical compilations MEE 3 41 14' and MEE 15 = MVS 4 32 rev. vil9' 



and 33 i05'. 
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The entry is followed by gir 3 -pa-ap and gir-a-mu-ru, which corresponds to 
the Ugarit sequence ir 7 -sag mu§en ; kir 4 -bal mu§en (= gir 3 -pap mu s en ); kir 4 -mur mu§en 
(= gir 3 -mul mu5en ; see MSL 8/2 139). Note that gir 3 -pap mu5en and gir 3 -mul mu5en 
also have variants with initial /ir/. 

iri-gul muSen see iri-hul-a muSen 

iri-hul-a muSen (p. 335 illustration 14) 

Nippur 96'; Ur iii30'; Saduppum riv30; Sippar Di24; ED 144 

Literature: Landsberger 1966, 262-266; Sjoberg 1999, 539; Reynolds 2002, 

221 
Sumerian iri-hul-a mu§en (Akkadian qadu) is conventionally identified with a 
kind of owl (CAD), although Landsberger forcefully argued for the sand- 
grouse (pterocles), because of its Arabic name qata. The Sumerian word 
(destroyed city) and the contexts in which the Akkadian word appears sug- 
gest that the bird had an ominous significance (see CAD qadu). Since the 
sandgrouse is a typical desert bird adapted to water shortage, this iden- 
tification seems to be consistent with the image of a city being turned to 
desert. 

In the Mari letter ARM 26/1 57 Asqudum argues that a woman, liv- 
ing alone in an otherwise deserted palace, should be brought to Terqa or 
Suprum, 'so that she will not be silent all alone, like a qadu' The point of 
this comparison is not the regular behavior of the qadu, since these birds 
are known for not being silent (see M 9050 quoted in ARM 26/1 p. 201 
note 9, and CAD s.v qadu A v.: 'make the sound of a qadff). The letter 
evokes the sad image of a bird that is usually gregarious and noisy, but 
now, being all alone, is silent. Here 'owl' makes little sense, because owls 
are usually observed alone. Sangrouses, however, are gregarious and vo- 
cal, so that the comparison with a silent lonely sandgrouse is a powerful 
one. 

In third millennium Sumerian the regular spelling is iri-gul mu5en (ED Birds 
and Ebla Vocabulary 1005: 104 musen-iri-gul = ga-du-um). In the Ebla list 
MEE 4 96+112 (Civil 1984a, 84) the entry nin-ka 6 -DU = [g\a-dum (MEE 
4 368 298a) probably represents the same Semitic word (see Civil 1984a, 
92). 105 

kab-kab mu§en 

Sippar Dii42; LTBA I 82 ii02'; Saduppum riv26; ED 35 

The identity of kab-kab muien (Akkadian kapkappu; Emar 6/4 596 3' with 

Civil 1989, 18) remains unknown. Presumably the name is an onomatope 



lot MEE 4 310; MEE 1 5 = MVS 4 text 1 rev xi3 1 

u' 5 See also MEE 4 no. 1 16 i9 with Sjoberg 1996, 1 1-12. 
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and represents the bird's call. In ED Birds it is found immediately before 
gam3-gam3 mu§en ; the same sequence is attested in LTBA I 82 and Sippar. 

KAD 4 mu§en see ga-kid mu§en 

KA-kes 2 mu§en 

ED 123; N&B D22 

KA-kes 2 muSen appears only in Nanse and the Birds D22: 'the KA-kes birds 

gather in the bound marshes.' The 'bound marshes' are probably the artici- 

ficial islands made out of reed on which marsh dwellers erect their houses. 

Nanse and the Birds D22 is an etymological explanation of the bird 
name written KA-kes 2 mu§en , by reference to the word for 'to bind' (zu 2 (KA) 
- kes 2 ; see commentary to this line in Chapter 6 for the reading of KA). The 
line suggests, therefore, that the bird name is to be read zu 2 -kes 2 mu§en , but ED 
Birds 123 (gi-kes 2 muSen ) recommends a reading gu 3 -kes 2 mu5en . 

The Ebla version of ED Birds 123 reads gi-MUS x KUR mu§en . The sign 
MUS x KUR is otherwise unknown to me, but it is tempting to understand it 
as a variant of GUR7, in particular because an abbreviated GUR7 (basically 
MUS x SE 3 ) is used in the Ebla version of ED Fish 38 (see the drawing of 
the sign in MEE 3, 315 ELLes 115). Full-fledged GUR7 is known, too, for 
instance in MEE 4 Plate 27 (text 79) iii6'. If MUS x KUR = GUR 7 (with 
KUR as phonetic indicator) our item may be read gi-gur 7 mu§en (Ebla) and 
gj.gj r]] musen (Fara/Girsu), and may bear no relation at all to KA-kes 2 mu§en in 
Nanse and the Birds. 

ka-sukud-ra 2 mu§en 

Nippur 94'; Nippur variant CBS 4608 ril5'B; RT 56 rii20 

Literature: Civil 1982, 18 

Sumerian ka-sukud-ra 2 mulen may be a kind of gull or similar bird. In first 

millennium lists the word is spelled ka-su4ajd-da mu5en and identified with 

Akkadian sajahu, or 'laughing bird.' 106 The same Akkadian word is used to 

render Sumerian gir 3 -gi-lum mu§en (gull; see under giri 16 -i-lu mu§en ). 

kar-kid mu§en 

Saduppum TIM 10/1 41 1; Saduppum rv24 

Sumerian kar-kid (Akkadian harimtu) means prostitute. The entry kar4dd muSen 
in the two Saduppum texts may equal buru 5 4car4dd mu§en in other versions 
(Nippur 121'; Ur iiil4'; RT 56 rii31). 

KASKAL mu§en see ir 7 -sag mu§en 



106 See CAD sajahu and add MSL SS 1 text 84 rev. i7: ka-PES-kud-da™"" = saj[ahu] 
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d KASKAL.GAL mu§e » 

This bird is known only from the Fara god list (see Krebernik 1 986, 1 82 xiii 
10'). 

ki-(ib) mu§en 

Nippur 138-141'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ rii03~05A';Uriv08-09'?;Uruk 

ri04-06'; Saduppum rvl9; Sippar Diil8-20; ED 84-86 
Literature: Black 1998, 94-95 

The ki-ib mu5en (Akkadian kippu; Emar 6/4 131 58' and Diri 107 Ugarit III 
122) is a water bird with webbed feet. In Home of the Fish CIO, the bird 
is mentioned among the potential predators that may catch the fish. It is 
described as 'The one that does not adorn [...]; the one with [...] 108 of a 
bird and the feet of a fish.' The last phrase probably means 'webbed feet.' 
Lugalbanda II 159 reads: 

ki-ib mu5cn ki-ib muScn engur-ra SUG gicb-i-giny inim-ma m[u-na]-ni-ib-gi4 
He (Lugalbanda) answered him in words like kib birds in the deep which . . . the 
lagoon. 

This line is problematic for many reasons, first of all because Lugalbanda 's 
answer is not recorded in the text, a most unusual feature in Sumerian poetry. 
Second 'the deep' is not a likely place for birds. Are the 'kib birds in the 
deep' ornaments in the chapel called engur? In that case Lugalbanda 's answer 
is the silence of a statue, though the explicit inim-ma seems to preclude such 
an interpretation. 

In a lament to Inana, the (angry) heart of Inana is compared to a standing 
kib bird (CT 36 38 rev. ii20-22'; quoted in Heimpel 1968, 407). The image 
is unclear, but interestingly the line is preceded by two lines referring to 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, suggesting that the kib belongs in the same 
environment. 

ED Birds 84 demonstrates that in third millennium texts the bird name 
is written ki mu5en : 

ED Fara r ki nmu§en 
ED Ebla ki mu5en 
OB Yale ki-ib mu5en 



107 Quoted from the unpublished electronic manuscript by M. Civil. 

108 One would guess 'wings,' but collation (from a photograph) of UET 6 45 confirms that the 
remaining traces exclude A2. 
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Kjmusen [ s attested in a third millennium literary text that will be edited 
by Gonzalo Rubio (6N-T637 with parallels). 109 An Ur III administrative text 
from Drehem records the delivery of 54 ki-ib 2 muSen (MVN 13 740 25; Owen 
1 98 1). In the Middle Babylonian and later lexical tradition the word is written 
kjbmusen [See, perhaps, ITT 5 9230 rev. Ill 5': ki ?mu5en ]. 

The lexical tradition knows two additional varieties: ki-ib- d nin-ka 6 muien 
(see below) and ki-ib-su( 2 ) mu§en . Both of these may be birds of prey and may 
therefore not be related ornithologically to ki-ib mu§en . In the Emar version of 
Urs-ra (Emar 6/4 131 59'), kib-su 2 mu§en is rendered nasru, a West Semitic 
word for eagle that appears in the lexical commentary Mur-gud to explain 
eru (MSL 8/2 172 26). The Ebla version of ED Birds 85 has an unexplained 
TAR instead of-su or -su 2 . 

For ED Birds 86 the following writings are attested: 

ED Fara ki-nin-ka6 muSen 

ED Ebla ki-ka muSen 

OB Yale ki-ib- d nin-ka6 mulen 

Sumerian ( d )nin-ka 6 (written d NIN.PES2 and traditionally read d nirvkilim) is 
the mongoose. 110 The Sippar bird list includes d nirvka 5 mu§en (Dil9), d nirvka 5 - 
ma musen (Di20) and ki-ib- d nirvka 5 mu§en (Dii20). 

d ki-ki mu§en see d (nin)-ki-ki mu§en 

ki-[t]i ?mu§en see se-ur 2 mu§en 

kir 4 -babbar mu§en see gir 3 -babbar mu§en 

Pkiri 6 -Pkiri 6 mu§en ; ka 5 -kar 2 mu§en ; ki-kar 2 mu§en 

Nippur 155'; Saduppum riv23; ED 38 

This is one of the many unidentified reduplicated bird names. For ED Birds 

38 two sources are available: 

ED Fara SA[R....] 

ED Ebla SAR.SAR.LAGAB™ §m 

The Ebla entry is to be read: kiri 6 -kiri 6 8 ur4 muSen , where the gloss indicates that 
the word should be read with vowel IvJ. The volatility, so to speak, of the 
vowels in this particular word is also indicated by the Nippur variant ka 5 - 



109 a preliminary presentation of his work was presented by Rubio at the 209 th meeting of the 
AOS, March 24 th 1999, Baltimore. 

no For PES 2 = ka 6 /ge 19 see Krebernik 1984, 293-295 and Landsberger in MSL 8/2 21 and 
150. For the correct reading of ( d )nin-KILIM see Veldhuis forthcoming. 
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kar 2 [ muien ], for s i§ kiri 6 -g' g kiri 6 rnu§en , so that we may reconstruct /kirkir/; /kurkur/; 
and /karkar/ all as variants of the same bird name. Most probably, ki-kar 2 mu5en 
in the Saduppum list is again the same word perhaps influenced by the 
Akkadian form (see below). In first millennium Urs-ra, we find gur 4 -gur4 mu§en 
= kurkurru; kar-kar mu5en = ku[rkurru\; and kar-kar-re mu5en = ki[rikarru] 111 
(MSL 8/2 140 271 and 141 275-276). It is likely that all these entries refer 
to the same bird so that the same range of vowel variants is displayed in the 
late period. See also below under nin-us muSen . 

kislah mu§en 

Nippur 135' 

In the Old Babylonian corpus, kislah mu§en (Akkadian issur maskani; or kis- 
lahhu) 112 is found only in the curricular Nippur list. Sumerian kislah and 
Akkadian maskanu are words for treshing floor. In ED Birds the word is 
absent, but there is a su 7 mu5en . Sumerian su 7 is an older word for treshing 
floor (see Civil 1994, 93-94). It is possible that kislah mugen and su 7 mu = en are 
words for the same bird perhaps by way of Akkadian issur maskani. 

kisi 6 -bar muSen and kisi 6 -bar mu§en -gu 2 -ru-ug muSen (p. 335 illustration 15) 
ED Birds 59-60; N&B C9-10 

The kisi 6 -bar mu§en is a waterbird that preys on fish, perhaps an egret. According 
to Nanse and the Birds, the kisi 6 -bar mu5en is clad in combed flax and present 
at the quay. In Home of the Fish C7 (Civil 1961, 164 143), 113 the bird is 
described as 'the one with tall(?) legs, the laughing one, who comes from 
far-away waters and writes in the mud.' The expression giri 3 nig 2 -zi-zi (stable 
legs?) is singular. The descriptions largely match the egret, for instance the 
little egret which is all-white and in its breeding plumage, has ornamental 
feathers on head and back that may well be described as 'combed flax.' A 
problem with this identification is that egrets are not very vocal, except at 
their colonies, so that 'laughing' does not seem to be appropriate. 

The kisi 6 -bar mu§en -gu 2 -ru-ug mil5en is brown according to Nanse and the 
Birds, and may be a kind of heron, for instance the night heron. The words 
kisi 6 -bar mu§en and kisi 6 -bar( mu§en )-gu (2 )-ru-ug mu5en are attested in ED Birds 59- 
60: 

ED Fara bar muScn 

ED Ebla gis-bar mu§en 

OB Nippur [k]isi 6 -bar[ muSen ] 



1 ' ' For this reconstruction see the Akkadian bird list from OB Sippar Black and Al-Rawi 1 987, 
124 (= Al-Rawi and Dalley 2000 no. 100) iiil4: ki-ri-ka-ru-um. 

112 For kislahhu see Emar 6/4 131 56'. 

113 Civil read ANSE.BAR mugen , but collation of UET 6 45 from a photograph confirms the 
possibility of reading kisi 6 -bar mu§en . 
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ED Fara bar-MUN mu5en 

ED Ebla gis-bar-gU2 muSen 

OB Nippur [k]isi 6 -bar-g[u-ru-ug mu§en ] 

The reading kisi 6 -bar muSen (rather than seg 9 -bar mu§en ) is based on the Ebla 
spelling. Whether the Fara divine name db ar musen (SF 1 x iii9'; see Krebernik 
1986 182) belongs to this same word remains unknown. 

kisi 6 -MUSEN 

Civil 1984a, 89 has suggested that MEE 4 texts 96 and 1 12 should be joined, 
so that column v 9-13 is to be read as follows: 114 

kisi6 

la-ma-nuni2 

kisi 6 - r MUSEN ! " 1 

la-ma-nimi2 

bar-su-um 

The entry kisi 6 -MUSEN = la-ma-num2 bar-su-um means 'flying ant' (see 
Civil 1984a, 91; Fales 1984, 185;andFronzaroli 1984, 144). Civil has argued 
that MUSEN probably represents dal (to fly) rather than the determinative 
for bird. See also gir 2 -MUSEN. 

ku-ru mu§en 

ED 51 

The name of this bird is preserved only in the Ebla list; the text from Fara is 

broken. 

kud-da-(tur) mu§en see TAR mu§en 

kur-gi 4 muSen (p. 336 illustration 16) 

Nippur 171'; Uruk rii04-05'; Sippar DiilO-12; RT 56 riil6 

Literature: Landsberger 1966 

The arguments put forward by Landsberger for an identification of kur- 

gj 4 musen ( a l s0 kur-gi mu§en and kur-gi 16 muSen ) as goose are still convincing. As 

Landsberger noted (p. 246), the word was borrowed in Akkadian as kurku, 

which is cognate to Aramaic and Arabic words for crane. Since the semantics 

of bird names may shift over the centuries or when borrowed into another 

language, the existence of these cognates is not necessarily a problem. Since 

U5 musen a j s0 appears to mean goose (see under u 5 muSen ) the question remains 

114 No photographs of these texts are available so that both the join and the reading remain 
unsure. 
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what the difference is between the two. Because u 5 mu§en has the connotation of 
'paradigmatic bird' it is likely that kur-gi 4 muien at least in the third millennium 
referred to a specific sub-species, perhaps the domestic goose. Note that there 
seems to be no entry kur-gi/gi 4 /gi ]6 muSen in the ED Bird list, which may imply 
that at the time the list was conceived, no separate word for domestic goose 
existed. Where u 5 mu§en and kur-gi 4 mu§en appear together (ITT III 6415), 115 
U5 musen ma y re f er to captive individuals of the wild variety. In later periods, 
the word u 5 mu§en disappears and is not used in Akkadian as a sumerogram for 
a bird. All geese are now called kurku or kur-gi( 4 ) mu§en . In the Neo-Assyrian 
text SAA VI, 288, however, kurku more likely means crane, perhaps under 
Aramaic influence (for this text, see Scurlock N.A.B.U. 1993/17 and Foster's 
translation in From Distant Days, 375-376). 

In summary the semantics of the word may have developed in the 
following way: 

kur-gi 4/16 mu§en Sumerian for domestic goose 

kurku I kur-gi 4 mu5en Akkadian/Sumerian for goose in general 

kurk e ia I kurki Aramaic/ Arabic for crane 

The Sumerian story Goose and Raven, in which kur-gi 4 mu§en refers to a wild 
(migratory) bird reflects the second stage of this development: 'When the 
goose had come from south to north' (see Alster 1980, 45 1). The word 
kur-gi 4 mu§en further appears in a passage in Enmerkar and Ensuhgirana 
(33-37; repeated in 64-68; 108-1 12), and in Ningublaga A, where the bird 
is associated with Nanna. 116 In an enigmatic proverb, the duck (uz mu§en ) is 
compared to the Tigris and the kur-gi 4 mu5en to the Euphrates (SP 15 C 15). 

The kur-gi bird appears in a variety of administrative texts from Lagas, Ur, 
Drehem, and Umma (see the collection of references by Landsberger in MSL 
8/2 154 and Landsberger 1966, 250-251; for Umma: AUCT 161; AUCT 1 
231). In some instances geese are fattened (niga; UET 3 1322). In the Gudea 
statues E and G and in ITT 1 1225 (Old Akkadian), kur-gi (16) mu5en appears 
among the gifts for Ba'u. With few exceptions the spelling kur-gi ]6 muien is 
employed in Lagas, whereas Ur, Drehem, and Umma use kur-gi mu5en ; Old 
Babylonian texts write kur-gi 4 mu§en . 

(kur-gi 4 ) su-ur 3 -ra mu§en 

Nippur 172'; Saduppum rv25 and TIM 10/1 41 02; RT 56 riil7; N&B D23 
In late lexical lists, su-ur 3 -ra mu5en is translated kapru, 'clipped (bird).' In the 
Nippur bird list there is only one bird for which a clipped variety is mentioned, 



115 For this and other Girsu grain ration texts, see under dar mu5en . The u 5 mu§en receive more 

grain than kur-gi mu5en . 

»6 ISET 2 2 Ni 4212 Obv. 7': kur-gi 4 mu§en AS d nanna-kam (see Civil 1976, 84). 
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the kur-gi 4 su-ur 3 -ra mu§en (clipped goose; also in the unprovenanced list RT 
56). 

In Nanse and the Birds D 23 and Winter and Summer 99, the expression 
is abbreviated to su-ur 3 -(ra) muSen . Clipping a goose makes good sense since 
undipped geese may join their wild fellow-birds in migration. 

TIM 10/1 41, a lenticular tablet from Saduppum, has the entry musen 
su-ur 3 mu§en . See also the Ur III administrative text FLP 156 = MVN 13 740 
(Owen 1981) line 16: 490 su-ur 2 muSen , and VS 25 10 (Pre-Sargonic). 

kur-ma-di-lum mu§en ; kur-ma-dal mu§en 

Sippar Dii22-23 

Literature: Sassmannshausen 2001, 303 and 404. 

Kur-ma-di-lum mulen is listed in the Sippar prism. It is otherwise known only 

from Kassite administrative texts. Kur-ma-dal mu§en , which follows kur-ma-di- 

[ um mu§en [ n m e Sippar prism, is an alternative pseudo-Sumerian spelling of 

the same word. 

LAGAB mu§en 

Nippur variant CBS 3842+ riii02'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ riil4'B; 

Saduppum rivl9; Sippar Dii01-02 
See also LAGAB.DUL 3 mu§en 

LAGAB.DUL 3 m»sen 

ED 140 

The entry is abbreviated to LAGAB mu§en in the Ebla version. The reading of 

the word is unknown. 

LAGAB-gi-gi mu§en 

Urukril2';RT56rii24 

li-li-bi-sig mu§en ; lib-lib-bi-sig mu§en (p. 336 illustration 17) 

Nippur 159'; RT 56 rii25; ED 62; N&B C13 

Li-li-bi-sig mulen (Akkadian (a)raqraqqu) means stork. The word is known from 

lexical lists and from Nanse and the Birds. The translation 'stork' is based 

upon the equation li-li-gi-sig 7 -sig 7 = araqraqqu that may be reconstructed from 

a combination of the Emar and Ugarit bird lists: 117 

Em B [ s]ig7-musen = araqraq 
RS li-li-gi-sig 7 -sig7 



i" MSL 8/2 144 304-305 and Emar 6/4 132 88-89'. 
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Em B [ ] = araqraq 
RS a-rig 2 mu§en 

The Akkadian araqraqqu equals raqraqqullaqlaqqu (stork). In Nanse and 
the Birds the bird is said to 'pick up [...] like grass.' Storks eat mostly 
mice and other small animals, but whether such behavior is described here 
remains uncertain. The Sumerian word is known in a variety of spellings. 
In the curricular Nippur list the spelling is lib-lib-bi-sig mu5en . RT56 rii25 may 
have r li-li n -bi-zi mu§en . In ED Birds the following spellings are attested: 

ED Fara li-li-sigi 7 muScn 

ED Ebla H-limusen 

OB Nippur [li]b-lib-b[i-sig mu5cn ] 

The Ebla entry [...]= la-ag-la-gum 2 (MEE 4, 368 0303; also MEE 4 386 
ii7) also represents the word for stork (see Civil 1984a, 85; Krebernik 1983, 
46; and Sjoberg 1996, 13). The Sumerian equivalent is broken, but probably 
began with nin- since it appears in a series of nin- entries. 

In Akkadian, the pseudo-sumerogram SAL.SAL mu§en (read raq-raq muSen ) 
is used for laqlaqqu I raqraqqu. It is unlikely, however, that Sumerian 
SAL.SAL mu§en (see there) means stork. 

HJmusen 

Nippur 114' 

This bird is known only from the curricular Nippur list; its reading is 

unknown. One of the sources has KU mu5en . 

LU2.DUR2/LU2.DUR2 

ED 134 

Literature: Civil 1982, 20. 

The versions of ED Birds 134 read as follows: 

ED Fara dur2-BAD 3 7 mu5cn 

ED Ebla ab 2 . r sa'? n .[ m ^en] 

Ur III Girsu LU 2 .DUR2/LU2.DUR 2 muScn 

LUL x SE muSen 

The word LUL x SE mu§en appears in several Ur III texts from Umma; UCP 

9/2 II 53 (collated): 

1 gurus ud 45-se3 

LUL X §Emu5cn (Jal 
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1 man for 45 days 

to chase away LUL x SE birds. 

The phrase is found in JCS 16 14 no. 2; BIN 5 225; and probably Hirose 316 
(LUL dal-la). 

Similar Umma texts have bum 4 muien (see under buru 4 muien ) instead of 
LUL x SE mu§en , but whether these are different birds or variant writings of 
the same remains unclear. The sign LUL x SE is otherwise unknown to me. 
Civil 1994, 88 proposed to read pes 2 musen dal-la: 'to chase away rodents 
and birds,' which makes good sense in context, but the sign is clearly not 
PES 2 

lU7-lu 7 -lu 2 mu§en 

ED 69 

In ED Birds the word is attested in the following spellings: 

ED Fara lu 7 -lu 7 -lu2 muSen 
ED Ebla lu 7 -lu2 muSen 

The bird name, which means 'human bird,' may be known as awllanu in first 
millennium Akkadian (thus Civil in MEE 3, 276). 

[mas-kug mu§en ] 

The word mas4ajg muSen appears in the month name iti mas4ujg mu§en gu 7 in 
UET 3:1442. This is a conflation of iti mas-kug gu 7 and iti u 5 -bi 2 mu§en gu 7 
(months 2 and 4); the word does not exist (See Cohen 1993, 145). 

MES mu§en see um™ in 

mi-sa-az mu§en 

Nippur 80'; Nippur variant CBS 3842+ riiOl'; N&B B4? 
This bird name so far occurs only in Nippur Urs-ra; it is not known from 
other Old Babylonian or later versions of the list. It is possible that the word 
appears in Nanse and the Birds B4, though the more plausible reconstruction 
is b[uru 5 ]-az mu§en . The traces that remain at the beginning of the line are 
compatible with MI, but there seems to be no room for two signs. The only 
other possible context attestation of the bird name is the Hymn to Sulpa'e 
A 31: MI.E 2 .A mu sen, perhaps to be read mi-sa ! -a mu§en . The tablet (BM 87594 
= CT 42 43) was collated for me by by Eleanor Robson, who confirmed the 
accuracy of Figulla's copy. 
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mu-d[im muSen ] 

ED 150 

The line is attested only in the Fara source, which is broken at this point. 

mu-si-ru-um mu§en 

Saduppum rv03 

MUNU 3 .MUNU 3 muSen 

Literature: Civil 1987a, 154-155 

Stone and copper statues of this bird are listed in the Early Dynastic lexical 

compilation SF 20 (see Civil 1987a, 133 for parallels): 

i21 

KA.MUNU 3 .MUNU3- mu5cn za (= SF 21 i23) 
viil2-13 

MUNU 3 (PAP.PAP).MUNU 3 mu5cn urudu 
GAN.MUNU 3 .MUNU 3 muSen urudu 



mus-gu 7 musen 

Nippur variant CBS 3842+ rii02'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ ri02'A; Ur 

iv25';N&BB6-7;ED132 
Literature: Civil 1982, 18-19 

In Sumerian literature, the most characteristic feature of the mus-gu 7 mu§en 
(Akkadian musku) is that it is green or yellow (sig 7 -ga). In the late lexical 
tradition the bird is described as having 'long feet,' and is equated with the 
gam3-gam3 mu§en (see CAD musku for references). Nanse and the Birds B6-7 
may say that the mus-gu 7 muSen has wings like cargo boats. All this information 
is difficult to reconcile. 'Long feet' suggests a wader, but no wader in the area 
is conspicuously green or yellow. A strikingly green bird is the blue-cheeked 
bee-eater, but this is a small bird with a long tail (rather than with long feet), 
and its wings bear no similarity to a cargo boat. 

Two instances of this bird name in literature have gone unnoticed so far: 

GudeaCylBxvil3 14 

kus-la2 igi-bi-se 3 si sa2-a-bi 

mus-gu 3 sigyga a tui7-a-am 3 

The skin-clad priest, 118 who performs its (= the standard's) rituals in front of it 

is a green musku bird while bathing. 



118 The word kus-la 2 in this line is usually interpreted as 'sash,' 'leather strap' or similar, but 
it makes more sense to understand it as the priest who is named after his characteristic dress. 
The kus-la 2 is probably involved in washing, indicated by the Akkadian rendering ramku (see 
Heimpel 1981, 111). 
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Kes Temple Hymn 50 

an-se3 mus-gU7 mil§cn -giri7 sigyga 
above it is green as a musgu bird. 119 

The spelling mus-gu 7 mu§en is attested only in Old Babylonian and later texts. 
The Fara version of ED Birds has mus-gU3 mu§en , whereas Ebla writes mas- 
g a musen The Fara spelling is used by the Gudea Cylinder, though with 
omission of the determinative (a frequent phenomenon in this text). The 
literal translation mus-gu 7 mu§en = 'snake eater' is an artificial etymology. 

mus-lah4/ 5/6 mu§en 

SipparDil8;ED91 

This bird name literally means 'snake charmer.' 

mus-nigin 2 mu§en 

ED 90 

In ED Birds the following writings are attested: 

ED Fara mus-gin mu§cn 
ED Ebla mus-gi mu§cn 
OB Yale mus-nigin2 muSen 

mus- d nin-ka 5 /6 mu§en 

Ur iv26'; Saduppum rv07; Sippar DU9-20; ED 92 

For the reading d nin-ka 6 (PES2) see Veldhuis forthcoming. The Ebla version 
of ED Birds reads mus-nig2 muSen ; the Old Babylonian Ur version has mus- 
nig 2 -gu 7 muSen , which represents the same word. In Sippar and Saduppum the 
initial mus- is dropped ( d nin-ka 5 mu§en ). That this is nevertheless the same bird 
is demonstrated by the sequence in the Sippar text, immediately following 
the entry mus-lah 6 muSen , which equals the sequence in ED Birds. 

mus-nun mu§en see nun mu§en 

mus-UD.LU mu§en 

ED 6 

In ED Birds the following writings are attested: 



119 In BM 115798, recently published by Geller 1996, our line has mus-gu 7 mll§en rather than 
mus-mir-re as read by Geller (collated from the photograph). Paul Delnero (Philadelphia), who 
is preparing a new edition of the Kes Temple Hymn, was so kind to inform me that in fact all 
manuscripts collated by him read mus-gu 7 mu§en . 
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ED Fara mus-UD.LU mu§en 
ED Ebla mus-ki muSen 

musen-IM mu§en 

SipparDil7 

musen-inim-bal-baK mu§en ) see inim-bal-bal mu§en 

musen-tur 

Whether musen tur is a designation for a specific bird, or rather means more 
generally 'small birds' remains unclear. The expression is found frequently 
in Ur III texts. In MVN 13, 740 (Owen 1981) many different birds are listed, 
including an entry for no less than 18,413 'small birds' (line 27) Moreover, 
the same text records 152,298 eggs of 'small birds' (line 31). 

na musen see XAR muSen 

nagar-x muSen 

ED 153 

NAM-dar muSen 

Ebla Vocabulary 1097 (MEE 4 319) reads NAM-dar mu§en = S a-su ga-lum. 
The Eblaite probably contains the word sasu (moth). 120 Sumerian NAM may 
equal Old Babylonian and later nim (fly). The writing nam for later nim is 
found in many entries in the ED list of wild animals TSS 46 (Civil 1984a, 
93; see now Sjoberg 2000 and Cavigneaux and Al-Rawi 2002, 45, who read 
bir 5 - instead). Rendsburg 1992 suggested connecting the Eblaite word to 
west Semitic ss'gr, which, according to this author, may designate the oriole, 
but his evidence seems insufficient to come to such a precise definition. 
Lambert 1995, 349 in a discussion of Rendsburg 's suggestion proposed to 
read sim-dar mu§en (also Sjoberg 2003, 264). 

]}i~musen 

ED 30 

In ED Birds the following writings are attested: 

ED Fara ni 2 mu§en 
ED Ebla ni mu5en 

The entry is also attested in Archaic Birds (ATU 3, 99). 121 



120 See most recently Cavigneaux and Al-Rawi 2002, 43. 

121 The line is partly preserved in a single exemplar (W 21229; ATU 3 Plate 35), but the 
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The Middle Babylonian and first millennium versions of Urs-ra list 
several IM-birds (see MSL 8/2 142 282-291), but their relation to the present 
item remains uncertain. 

ni 2 (-dib) mu§en 

ED 83 

ED Birds 83 has the following variants: 

ED Fara ni 2 mu§en 
ED Ebla ni 2 mu5en 
OB Yale ni 2 -dib muien 

In Fara the spelling of this bird name is identical with ED Birds 30. Since 
the words are not listed adjacently there may be no relation. 

nig2-gurn-mu-du-um mu§en (p. 336 illustration 18) 
Nippur 152'; Nippur variant CBS 3842+ riiilO'; N&B C2-6 
The nig 2 -gur] ] -mu-du-um muSen (Akkadian makkur ubla) 122 may be the magpie, 
on the strength of the Akkadian which means: 'it carries property' In Nanse 
and the Birds, the bird's name is explained by an etiological story which, 
unfortunately, is not fully clear. Apparently, the bird brought something to 
Ninhursaga in the mountains while she was looking for it, and that is how 
the bird received its odd name. 

The Sumerian form of the bird name causes problems. In the Old Baby- 
lonian period the attested variants are nig 2 -gur 11 -mu-tum 2 -U3 mu§en and nig 2 - 
gur 11 -mu-du-um mu§en The former contains the maru base of the verb 'to 
carry' or 'to take away' (de 6 ), but is attested in a single source only. The 
more common form is nig 2 -gur 11 -mu-du-um mu§en , which appears in the Nip- 
pur list, in CBS 3842+ (variant version of Nippur Ur 5 -ra) and in Nanse and 
the Birds. We might understand the final UM as a gloss to indicate which of 
the many readings of DU is the right one here, or read -du-um as a syllabic 
rendering of -tum 2 . Both solutions have the disadvantage that such writings 
are exceedingly rare. Alternatively, we may conclude that the Akkadian ren- 
dering of the word is a folk-etymological translation and that the bird name 
does not originally contain this verb. The identification with the magpie thus 
remains uncertain. 

The word ba-an-tum 2/3 mu§en (Nippur 153' and Nippur variant CBS 3842+ 
riiil 1') is a short writing for the same bird. 



reading r ni 2 -musen' 1 seems very likely. 

122 See also Urs-ra Emar [nig2-gurn-mu-un-t]um2 mll§en = na-ak-kur bi-la-at (Emar 6/4, 132 
86'; the Sumerian is reconstructed from the Ugarit text which is largely identical to the Emar 
version; MSL 8/2 143 301). 
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nigin x (LAL 2 .SAR)-nigin x (LAL 2 .SAR) mu§en 

ED 129 

In ED Birds the following writings are attested: 

ED Fara nigin x (LAL 2 .SAR)-nigin x (LAL 2 .SAR) mu§1 = n 

ED Ebla nigin2-nigiri2 muScn 

Ur III Girsu nigin x (LAL 2 .SAR)-nigin x (LAL 2 .SAR)[ m "sen] 

n j m musen 

Nippur variant CBS 3842+ riii03'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ rii9'B; Sadup- 

pum TIM 10/1 93 1; Ishchali 285 1; Ishchali 286 3; Sippar Diii08 
The Sumerian word nim (Akkadian zumbu) means 'fly.' In literary texts, 
(flying) insects are usually written without the musen determinative, as in 
Inana's Descent to the Netherworld 228 (Enki talks to the beings he just 
created to rescue Inana from the underworld): 

gen-na-an-ze2-en giri3 kur-se3 mi2-ba-an-ze2-en 
s ig ig nim-giri7 dal-dal-e-de3-en-ze2-en 

Go and direct your steps to the underworld. 
Flit past the door like flies. 

In the lists of birds every item receives the musen determinative, even the 
insects. In the variant Nippur lists CBS 3842+ and CBS 4608+, nim mu§en is 
followed by bir 5 muSen (locust), another word that in connected text is usually 
written without determinative. 

nin-ka 5 /6( muSen ) see iri-hul-a mu§en ; ki-ib muSen ; and mus- d nin-ka 5 /6 mu§en 

d (nin)-ki-ki muSen 

Literature: Cavigneaux and Krebernik 2000b 

d Nin-ki-ki muien appears in the Fara god list (SF 1 vi 6) and may be related to 
dkj-kimusen (SF 1 ix 8; Zame hymn 101 in OIP 99 p. 49; OIP 99 82 ii8). For 
both god names see Krebernik 1986. In OIP 99 131 vii 5-7' and parallels 
dkj_kjmusen [ s sa [^ to roar like a storm (see Sjoberg 2003a, 553). 

d nin-ninna 2 muSen ; d nin-ninna 2 -mas muSen (p. 337 illustration 19) 
Nippur 99-100'; ED 67-68 

Literature: Heimpel 1968, 418-422; Butz 1977, 286; Klein 1981, 212-213. 
d Nin-ninna 2 muSen (Akkadian essebu; see also a-BU muSen ) is a bird of prey that 
catches small birds (buru 5 muSen ), perhaps the hen harrier. Nungal A 50: 
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Iu2-be2-e-ne buru5 mu5cn d nin-ninna2 mu5cn -ta su-ta sub-ba-gin7 
Its (= the prison's) inmates are like sparrows, which escaped from the claws of 
the harrier. 

The passage refers to criminals who are imprisoned rather than put to death. In 
Dumuzid's Dream 35 and 60 a d nin-ninna 2 muSen takes a lamb, while a falcon 
(sur 2 -du3 mu§en ) catches a sparrow. The bird makes a frightening impression, 
according to a line in Ningublaga A: S' g illar-za d nin-ninna 2 mu§en -a ni 2 mu-e-ni- 
sub-sub: 'on your throwstick a ninninna bird that casts fear.' 123 These lines 
make the translation 'owl' (thus CAD essebu; and Cavigneaux and Krebernik 
2001a) very unlikely, at least for Old Babylonian Sumerian. Salonen 1973, 
162 and Butz 1977, 286 124 have argued that Akkadian essebu may be a kind 
of harrier, in particular because of the existence of a separate feminine form 
essebltu. For several kinds of harriers, including the hen harrier and the 
pallid harrier (both attested in Iraq) the sexes are very distinct in their color 
patterns. Both harrier species prey on small mammals and songbirds. 125 

There is considerable confusion around the correct reading and writing 
of d nin-ninna 2 mu§en , not only in modern Assyriological literature, but also in 
the ancient period. 

Heimpel 1968, 419 already suggested that d nin-ninna 2 (LAGABxES) mu§en 
and d nin-sara 2 (LAGABxIGIgww«) mu§en designate the same bird. It is probable 
(see below) that d nin-LAGABxIGIgw«« muSen is to be read d nin-imma x mu5en , so 
that the two bird names are equivalent. The word probably ends in a Itl, 
as indicated by writings such as d nin-ninna 2 -ta-e (Dumuzid's Dream 35 
and 60; see also Nungal A 50; Alster 1972, 94 and Attinger 2003, 31). 
In first millennium lexical texts ninna 2 is written LAGABxES.LAGABxES 
(see MSL 8/2 147 332-333), but in Old Babylonian sources the sign is 
LAGABxES. 

d Nin-LAGABxIGIgM«M muSen appears in Sulgi A 60 (Klein 1981,196). The 
notes in Klein's edition demonstrate that there is a lot of variation between 
the sources in the final element of the name. The same is true for Dumuzid's 
Dream (lines 35 and 60) and Nungal A line 50. 126 Collation of the sources 
available in Philadelphia yielded the following results. Unambiguous d nin- 
LAGABxIGIgMKM muSen appears in CBS 10993 +N 2478 (Sulgi A). It may be 
suggested that this is to be read d nin-imma x mu§en , based on the reading IGlgunu 



i 23 Ningublaga A (ISET 2 2 Ni 4212 rev. 2); see Civil 1976, 84 for the identification of the 
text; see also Alster 1972, 94. 

124 See also Butz 1987, 344. 

125 The pallid harrier may be more likely because it lives in the southern part of present- 
day Iraq, whereas the range of the hen harrier extents north of Baghdad. The distribution in 
historical times, however, is not necessarilly the same and one may even consider the possibility 
that both species shared the same name. 

126 The only source for d nin-LAGABxSIG7 mu§en in Hendursaga A 83 could not be collated 
and is therefore not considered here. 
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= imma3 (in d nin-imma 3 ). Unambiguous d nin-ninna 2 (LAGABxES) muien was 
only found in CBS 1 590, a late OB source for Dumuzid's Dream. The cast of 
3N-T826 has something that looks like d nin-ZAR mu§en (Sulgi A). The cast of 
3N-T368 clearly has d nin-LAGAB mu5en (Dumuzid's Dream), which could 
be read d nin-nigin 2 muSen . The cast of 3N-T409 (obv. 6) has something that 
looks like LAGABxERIN 2 (Nungal A) whereas CBS 2223 rev 14 (Nungal 
A) has LAGABxMU (probably to be understood as ENGUR = namma). 
Variants not including a LAGAB are found in 3N-T676 ( d nin-su mu5en ; Nungal 
A; unexplained) and OECT 5, 58 (NE-NE mu§en , probably syllabic for d nin- 
ninna 2 mu§en ; Nungal A; not collated). 

The lexical evidence is equally confused. Lines 99-100' of the Nippur 
list display the following variants: 



099 



100 



"mil- niuscn 






Ni 11-01 


rII38 


d nin-BARAG mu§en 


Ni 11-12 


rII23' 


[ d ]ni2-namma mu5cn 


Ni 111-03 


104' 


[ d ]nin- r x' 1 - muScn 


NiP-01 


AI24 


[ n]in?-LAGABxX m "sen 


d nin-...-mas mu5en 






Ni 1-03 


rIOl' 


D[lGlR- 


Ni 11-01 


rII39 


d nin-LAGABxIGIgwTO mu = 


Ni 11-12 


rII24' 


[ d ]ni2-namma-mas muScn 


Ni 111-03 


105' 


[ d n]in- r x n -mas mu5cn 


Ni P-01 


AI25 


[ L]AGABxX-mas muSen 



All exemplars, except Ni 11-01, add a -mas in line 100'. The scribe of 
Ni 11-01 erratically understood d nin-LAGABxIGIgMKM mu§en as d nin-sara 2 mu§en , 
assimilating its reading to the divine name d 5ara 2 . d Nin-BARAG mu5en in the 
same text may then be understood as a spelling variant to be read d nin- 
sara mu§en . 127 None of the other sources supports this reading of the two entries. 
The spelling [ d ]ni 2 -namma mu§en in Ni 11-12 represents d nin-ninna 2 mu§en . 
A sequence very similar to the Nippur list is found in ED Birds 67-68: 



67 



68 



tlin- muscn 

ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
OB Nippur 
nin-...-mas mu5en 
ED Fara 
ED Ebla 
OB Nippur 



nm-gm muscn 

flgmuscn 

d nin- r LAGABxX" , [ m "M 

nin-amas(LAK 388) mu§cn 
ni-mas mu5cn 



127 See Cavigneaux and Krebernik 2000a on the various readings of the divine name d nin- 
BARAG. 
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In the late version of Urs-ra 18 only the word d nin-nenni(BUL.BUL) is 
attested (see MSL 8/2 147-151 332-336 with commentary). It has various 
Akkadian renderings, including issur lemutti and essebu. We may come to 
the following conclusions: 

1 . ED Birds and the first millennium evidence argue against any reading 
with /sara/. 

2. d nin-LAGABxIGIg««M mu§en is to be read d nin-imma x mu§en , with the 
inscribed \G\gunu(= imma 3 ) as phonemic indicator. 

3. The Old Babylonian tradition seems to prefer spellings of the type 
d nin-LAGABxX mu5en . In a few cases these spellings may indicate a (erro- 
neous) reading d nin-sara 2 mu§en . This may be the case for the writings d nin- 
sara(BARAG) muien and d nin-zar mu§en . 

d nin-sara 2 mu§en see d nin-ninna 2 mu§en 

nin-us mu§en 

ED 24 

The bird nin-us mu§en appears once in an Old Babylonian text (Sulgi R 21), 

where it is a word for a bird of prey: 

ka2 ud ed2-se3 gal2-la-a ? - r zu ?n -U3 d nin-us muSen -a 
umbin-ba nig2 X X mi-ni-ib2 ? -la2 ? a2 mu-113-sud-sud-e 

Your door, facing the sunrise, is a nin-us bird 

carrying a in its talons while spreading wide its wings. 

The word is particularly well attested in Ebla (see Baldacci 1994, 59-60 
with note 6; ARET 5, 4 vi 4 and 5 ii 4 with Krebernik 1996, 21-27). Ebla 
Vocabulary line 1232' (MEE 4, 330) is to be restored [n]in-us mu s en = ir 3 - r lu~'- 
um (collation in Fronzaroli 2003, 93). Fronzaroli connects ir^-lu-um with the 
Semitic roots 'rr (Arabic) and n'r, from which is derived Akkadian na'iru, 
'roaring,' frequently applied to birds of prey (Fronzaroli 2003, 94). 

The word d nin-us mu§en may further be hidden behind the mysterious d nin- 
KA S 4 musen i n AUCT 1 78 1 (Ur III Drehem): 1 ma-sa 2 -ab zabar urudu ki-mas ki 
ur 2 d nin-KAS 4 mu5en urudu kug-babbar sub-ba si-ga ' 1 masab container of bronze 
and kimas copper with a foot in the form of a copper d nin-KAS 4 muSen plated 
with silver.' According to Civil 1987a, 149 NIN.US mu§en may be a writing 
for gambi(Ml2.US2.SA2.KE 4 ) mu5en . However, since both gambi mu§en and nin- 
u gmusen are f oun d i n ED Birds (2 and 24 respectively), this solution is unlikely. 

In Ebla, NIN.US mu§en appears as a proper name. James Piatt (apud Pagan 
1998, 243-244) has observed that NIN.US mu§en and gar 3 -ga-ri 2 are found in 
parallel position as MASKIM oiruu-zi-ma-li-ik in ARET 4, 2 rev. vii 16 and 
ARET 4, 3 obv viii 10 respectively. The latter may represent later Akkadian 
karkarru, a bird well known from late lexical texts. In Babylonia proper the 
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Sumerian form of this bird name is most probably ® § )kiri 6 _(sis)kiri 6 mu§en , with 
many variants (see above under this bird name) but it is well possible that in 
Ebla the karkarru was identified with nin-us muSen . 

Several varieties of the bird appear in unilingual lexical compilations in 
Ebla: MEE 3, 40 ii5 (nin-us mu5en ); MEE 15 = MVS 4 26 rev. vil3 (nin-us mu5en ) 
44 W (nin-us-TIL mu5en ); and 53 iii4' (nin-us mu5en -gi). 

nita 2 mu§en 

ED 54 

This bird is found among many other species of birds in MVN 13, 740 line 22 
(Owen 1981), where the delivery of 360 nita 2 mu§en is recorded. The identity 
of the bird remains unknown. 

nu-erim 2 -la2 muSen 

N&B D27 

This bird name is not known from any other context. The word nu-erim 2 , 
equivalent to lu 2 -erim 2 means stranger and is attested in a variety of literary 
texts (see Volk 1995, 156 for an extensive discussion). 

nU2 musen see § e21 musen 
nUll musen 

ED 29 

This bird is known only in ED Birds; its identity is unknown. The following 

writings are attested: 

ED Fara/Ur III nu , , muSen 
ED Ebla 

The additional mus in the Ebla text is an abbreviated musen (compare the 
English terms 'apple' and 'apple tree' to refer to the same species). 

NU n musen see sud x mu§en 

numma(NU n .BUR/NUn.BUR) muSen (p. 337 illustration 20) 
Numma mu§en (Akkadian zlbu) is probably the vulture. In the late lexical 
and literary tradition, the Sumerian is spelled nu-um-ma mu§en . In the Old 
Babylonian period, the word is attested in a single lexical entry in the 
commentary text CBS 11319 rev. il2' (Sjoberg 1993): 

nu-um-ma = NUi i .BUR/NUi i .BUR mu5cn = zlbu. 
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The Ebla Vocabulary includes various birds of prey written with the sign 
NUn. In Old Babylonian Sumerian buru 4 (NUn.BUR) mu§en is the crow, but 
the word probably denoted a bird of prey in older periods (see above un- 
der buru 4 muSen ). The entry buru 4 (NUn.BUR)-us 2 mu§en = wa-zi-burum (Ebla 
Vocabulary 1369'; MEE 4 337) may include the word zibum. Finally GA 2 . 
MJ n musen ( once written NUn.GA 2 mu§en ) is rendered la-ha-bu 3 in Ebla Vo- 
cabulary 1052 (MEE 4 314). 128 The same Eblaite word corresponds to 
b U ru 4 ™sen (i370' ; MEE 4 337; see Sjoberg 1999, 540-541), and therefore 
presumably denotes a raptor. Rather than interpreting the Sumerian as a 
variant of ga-nun muSen (ostrich), it may be read ga 2 :nu 11 mu5en as a writing for 
later numma muien or nu-um-ma muien . This interpretation is supported by the 
spelling nun-ga 2 mu§en in MEE 15 = MVS 4 32 rev. vi09'. 

d NUZ.KAD 4 / 5 mu§en 

Literature: Cavigneaux and Krebernik 2001b 

This bird-god appears in the personal name ur- d NUZ.KAD5 mu§en in Ur III 

Lagas texts. The reading of the divine name is unknown; for some references, 

seeLimet 1968,557. 

p e § 2 musen 

ED 138 

The entry in ED Birds is attested in the following variants: 

ED Fara pes 2 muSen 
ED Ebla gir 2 mu§en 

pesio-bal mu§en 

Nippur variant CBS 3842+ rii09' 

r i-gimusen see r j_gj§musen 
r i.gi§musen an( j r j.gimusen 

Nippur 137'; SipparDi56 

Rj-gigmusen or r j.gjmusen j s an edible species. The bird appears among the 
bridal gifts for Ba'u in the Old Akkadian administrative text from Lagas, 
ITT 1 1225 line 10 (spelled HU-gis muSen ; HU and RI are not consistently 
distinguished in this period). This bird may be identical with ri-gi mu5en , known 
from various Ur III documents, and once spelled ri mu§en -gi (see MVN 13 740 
1 with Owen 1981, 33; Delaporte 191 1 no. 8 129 line 10; and Hallo 1981, 48). 
Note, however, that the middle consonant differs (/gV instead of Igl). 



128 Also MEE 3 41 i2'; and see MEE 15 = MVS 4 index. 
1M Republished by Ozaki 2002, no. 116. 
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ru-ru-buru5 mu§en 

ED 114 

sa4 musen see § e21 musen 

sag-gi4-ur 3 -ra mu§en 
Urv01';ED94 

The identity of sag-gi 4 -ur3-ra mu§en (Akkadian issur sa kubsi; Emar 6/4 132 
97' and 98') 130 remains unknown; the word is attested exclusively in lexical 
texts. The Akkadian means 'crested bird.' 

The bird name appears as follows in ED Birds: 

ED Fara sag-gi4 mu§en 
ED Ebla sag-ki mu sen 

OB Yale [sag]-gi 4 -ur 3 -ra muScn 

Among the Old Babylonian versions of Ur 5 -ra, the bird is probably found in 
Ur: KA-ki-ur 3 -[...]. In Emar and Ugarit, the Sumerian is written sag-ki-ur 3 - 
ra musen (Emar 6/4 132 98' and Ugarit MSL 8/2 144 313). The Emar entry has 
two Akkadian translations, the first of which is lost: 



sag-ki-ur 3 -ra mu§en = [ ] x ; MUSEN sa ku-ub-si 



In Emar 6/4, it was assumed that the second translation belongs to 97', but 
this seems less likely. The copy of Msk 71001a+71001c (Arnaud's sources 
B and C) allows for both interpretations, since for lack of space the signs 
in question are added at an angle of almost 90° to the regular direction of 
writing. It is likely that the first millennium mur-gud entry buru 5 -ba-su-ur 3 - 
ra = hasibaru = issur kubsi (MSL 8/2 166 234 and 176 335 with PSD B 
214-215) reflects some confused version of the Emar entry. 

d sag-ga 2 mu§en 

For this bird-god in the Fara god list SF 1 xix 21', see Krebernik 1986. 

SAL.SAL-^en 

N&BC8 

The correct reading and meaning of SAL.SAL mu5en remain unknown. In 

Nanse and the Birds the bird is said to weep over itself. 

In first millennium Akkadian contexts, SAL.SAL mu5en (or rather RAK.- 
RAK mu§en ) is used as a pseudo-logogram for laqlaqqu or raqraqqu 'stork' 
(see references in CAD s.v. laqlaqqu), but since in Sumerian the value SAL 



130 For this reconstruction see below. 
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= rak/g is unknown this interpretation is not possible for earlier texts (contra 
Black and Al-Rawi 1987 125). 131 Moreover, the call of the stork does not 
resemble wailing. 

Since there is a good deal of overlap between names for fish and for birds, 
the word is probably identical to SAL.SAL ku ' for which the reading is equally 
unknown. For this fish see ED Fish 101 in MEE 3 102 with N 5867 rev. 6' 
in Chapter 8.1; CBS 3842+ r i38' in Chapter 8.2.2.1; also Lagas Riddles ii6 
in Biggs 1973 and Home of the Fish section B4' with Civil 1961 174; and 
finally Englund 1990, 221 for an occurrence in an Ur III administrative text 
(UET 3 1301). 

See also under AS.SAL.SAL mu ^ n . 

SAL-zi mu§en 

Literature: Westenholz 1989, 544 

This word is known exclusively from Ebla lexical compilations; see MEE 

4 324 1156. 132 The relation between this bird and the priestly title zirru, as 

suggested by Westenholz, remains speculative. 

SAR.USAN 3 ?mu§en 

ED 50 

The Ebla text reads se-LAGAB muSen . The photograph of the Fara text is 

illegible; for the reading see Pettinato MEE 3 116. 

sig 7 -sig7 mu§en 
Ur iv29' 

smi musen (p. 337 illustration 21) 

Nippur 148'; Nippur variant CBS 3842+ riii05'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ 

rii21'B; Sippar Dii29; ED 96; N&B D20; [D 6] 
Si m musen (Akkadian sinuntu) is the swallow. In modern Assyriological litera- 
ture, the word is sometimes confused with bir 5 (NAM) 'locust' and buru 5 muSen , 
'sparrow' (see the discussion above under bir 5 ). 

In several literary contexts reference is made to the swift flight of swal- 
lows: 'he made me fly away like a swallow from the window; my life is 
consumed' (Inana B 105; see Black 1996, 36-37, with several other refer- 
ences). 

Catching swallows is referred to in various mostly violent images (see 
the passages discussed in Black 1996, 28-29 nos. 4-6, where in each case 
buru 5 ! (NAM) is to be corrected to sim). 



131 For the stork see above under li-li-bi-sig mu§en . 

132 Source al is re-edited in MEE 4 371 0352 and for source * see now MEE 15 = MVS 4 1 
rev. xv23. 
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The swallow is mentioned in connection with the bathing of a goddess in 
Nininsina B 8: 'my lady (= Nininsina) bathing like a swallow.' The associa- 
tion between swallows and bathing is unexpected because swallows bathe by 
quickly dipping into the water in flight, not by elaborate washing ceremonies 
as some other birds do. The largely unintelligible Barnett Enmerkar text 
Kramer 1990 includes the line: d ba-u 2 -gin 7 sim mu§en -ta a-tu 5 (line 68), to be 
translated as 'bathed like Ba'u because of the swallows' (very probably par- 
alleled by Nanse and the Birds D 5; see edition and commentary in Chapter 
6). This suggests that the statue of Ba'u had to be bathed regularly because it 
was covered with swallows' excrements. The first millennium Bird Call text 
(Akkadian) identifies the swallow as 'the bird of Ba'u' (Lambert 1970 114 3 
with commentary on page 116-117). 

In Ebla the bird appears in the lists MEE 3 40 iv2 and MEE 15 = MVS 4 
32 rev. vi6 

sim-gid 2 muSen 

ED 97 

A kind of swallow; 'long swallow'? The only source for this line in ED 
Birds is the Fara text; all other sources of the list are broken at this point. The 
reading sim rather than bir 5 is chosen because the preceding line (ED Birds 
96) has sim muSen , so that the present entry adds a variety of the species. The 
same sequence appears in the unilingual Ebla list MEE 3 40 iv2-3 and in an 
Early Dynastic lexical compilation in a sequence of copper objects sim mu5en - 
zabar; sim-gid 2 muSen -zabar (SF 20 vi 14-15; for this list and its duplicates, see 
Civil 1987a, 133). 133 The reading of BU remains uncertain. 

sipad mu§en 

Nippur 1 13'; Urukri08'; SaduppumrvlO; Sippar Dii21; ED 146; N&B D25- 

26 
Sipad mu§en (Akkadian re u) is the hoopoe. In Nanse and the Birds, the bird is 
described as a colorful crested species. In later tradition sipad mu§en is simply 
rendered re'u, whereas sipad-tur mu5en (or in first millennium Urs-ra sipad-tir- 
ra musen) ls rendered kubsi barmat (with colored crest; MSL 8/2 134 239-241; 
Emar 6/4 131 63')- The identification with the hoopoe was suggested by 
Black and Al-Rawi 1987, 126. 

SIPAD muSen 

ED 152 

The Fara version of ED Birds has two entries SIPAD mu5en : 146 and 152. The 

present entry may have a different reading. 



http://cdli.ucla.edu text P010595. 
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su musen see sud x (NUii) mu§en 

su-din mu5en and (su-din)-arkab mu§en 

Nippur 185-187; Uruk ri02-03'; Saduppum rvll-12, 12; Kis riil5-16; 

Sippar Dii52-53; LTBA I 82 iilO-11'; ED 125-126 
Literature: Civil 1984b 

Su-din mu§en (Akkadian sutinnu) and arkab mu5en or su-din-arkab mu§en (Akkadian 
arkabu) are words for bat. The word su-din muSen appears fairly frequently in 
Sumerian literature and incantations and in Emesal lamentations. It is used 
in comparisons which emphasize the bat's swift flight and its unapproachable 
hiding places (Inana B 34-35): 

nin-guio d a-nun-na digir gal-gal-e-ne 
su-din mu§cn dal-la-gin7 du6-de3 mu-e-si-ib-ra-as 

My lady, the great Anuria gods 

fly from you to the ruin mounds like flitting bats. 134 

For a number of additional references, see Heimpel 1968, 374-380. The 
word su-din mu§en appears in two unilingual lexical compilations from Ebla 
(MEE3 40iv4and41ilQ. 

The Ur III administrative text MVN 13 740 (Owen 1981) may record 
the delivery of 24 r su-din' , -arkab(IB) muSen (line 17), but the text is rather 
damaged at this point. Ni 4128 (ISET 2 94) 135 explicitly advises against 
eating arkab mu§en and su-din mu§en , which makes it plausible that bats were 
indeed used for consumption. For further occurences of arkab see Civil 
1984b, 7. 

The word su-din mu5en is once spelled su 4 -din mu§en in an Ur III incantation 
(TrDr 1; see Heimpel 1968, 374 and Zgoll 1997, 342). An incantation in 
syllabic Sumerian from Tell Haddad has su-te-en (Cavigneaux and Al-Rawi 
2002, 30 iiil7). In the Fara text of ED Birds ARKAB is written LAK 
296 ib ; the Ebla version writes IB. As Civil has pointed out, LAK 296 equals 
LAGAR minus the inscribed vertical. In later periods the sign merges with 
NIG2, so that in Old Babylonian and later orthography arkab = NIG2.IB. The 
Saduppum list has the irregular variant NIG2.NIG2. 

Sll 7 musen 

ED 73 

Literature: Civil in MEE 3, 276. 



134 p or this line and the verbal base /bras/, see most recently Zgoll 1997, 341-342. 

135 A hemerological text according to Civil 1984b, 8 
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The Sumerian word su 7 means threshing floor and is in some contexts 
synonymous with kislah (Civil 1994, 93 and 94). This may well be the same 
bird as kislah muSen . 

sud x (NUn) mu§en 

ED 124 

The reading sud x mu§en of this otherwise unknown bird is suggested by the 

writings attested in ED Birds (following Civil in MEE 3 277): 

EdFara su-udNu n imisen 

ED Ebla su musen 

UrIIIGirsu TsnJn 1 ™ 5 ™ 

The bird also appears in the Ebla lists MEE 3, 40 iv5 and MEE 15 = MVS 4 
45 i02' (su mu5en ). 

sur 2 -du 3 muSen (p. 338 illustration 22) 

Nippur 104-105'; RT 56 riil8 19; ED 25 

Sur 2 -du 3 mu§en (Akkadian surdu or kassusu) is a kind of falcon. Falcons 

typically feed on small birds, which they catch in flight. In Dumuzid's 

Dream (36 and 62) a falcon catches a sparrow (buru 5 muSen ); similar images 

are found fairly frequently in Sumerian literary texts and in Emesal songs 

(the Emesal word is mu-tin). 136 

In Old Babylonian and Middle Babylonian lists there are usually two 
entries sur 2 -du3 mu§en , corresponding to the two Akkadian translations (see 
Civil 1989, 19; Black 1996, 31 with note 27). In the first millennium recension 
of Ur 5 -ra 18, only the equivalence sur 2 -du 3 mil5en = surdu was retained, but 
in the commentary text mur-gud we find the entry sur 2 -du 3 mu§en = surdu 
= kassusu (MSL 8/2 171 12). In the Old Babylonian list of Akkadian bird 
names from Sippar (Black and Al-Rawi 1987 = Al-Rawi and Dalley 2000 
no. 100), the entry SUR 2 .DU 3 mu§en is followed by what may be read su- T ri ? ~'- 
id-du-um miden , which may equal surdii (reverse ivl0-ll). Implied perhaps, 
is that the sumerogram SUR2.DU3 mu5en is to be read kassusu. 

In ED Birds the following writings are attested: 

ED Fara sur 2 -du muSen 
ED Ebla sur 2 mu5en 

The Ebla entry is abbreviated (as very often in this text). In MEE 3 40 ii4 the 
entry appears as sur 2 -du mu5en (sic!). [Sur 2 -du mu§en in RA 69 99, 62] 



136 See Black 1996, 30-32; and Romer 2001, 155. 
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sag4-hab 2 mu§en 

Nippur 87'; Saduppum riii46; Sippar Diil3; ED 80 
ED Birds 80 has the following variants: 

ED Fara sag 4 -hab 2 mu§en 

ED Ebla hal mufcn 

OB Yale sag4-hab 2 mu5en 

sag 4 -sig-ga mu§en see u 3 -ku-ku mu§en 

sag 4 -zi-zi see AS.SAL.SAL mu§en 

§ a h 2 musen 

Ishchali 285 03; Saduppum TIM 10/1 93 03 

§ ar2 musen 
ED 39 

The name of this bird is preserved only in the Ebla version of ED Birds. 
se-LAGAB™> §en see SAR.USAN 3 ?mu§en 

se-ur 2 mu§en 

ED 137 

The versions of ED Birds 137 read as follows: 

ED Fara se-ur 2 mu5en 

ED Ebla su-sur mu§ ™ 

Ur III Girsu ki-[t]i ?mu§cn 

The Girsu text is damaged and may be read ki-[na]gar mu§en instead. Either 
way, the relation with the other versions remains unclear. 

se 21 musen- and (g i§ )nU2 mu§en 

Nippur 115'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ riil6'B; Ur IV32'; Sippar Diil4; 

Saduppum riii48; ED 40; N&B C14 
The identity of se 21 mu§en (Akkadian sallalu) is unknown; its appearance on 
an Ur III administrative tablet (see below) suggests that it was edible. The 
Sumerian and Akkadian names mean 'sleeper bird.' 137 

Nanse and the Birds C14 is an etymological explanation of the bird 
name se 2 i muien : 



137 OECT 4 153 ('Oxford Diri;' Old Babylonian) ii 24-25 has NA 2 .MUSEN = [x]-a-nu-u 2 - 
um; NA2.MUSEN = T U2-ri? -U2-um (reading Civil). The first entry may correspond to Emar 
na 2 -a mu§en = sa-la-nu (Emar 6/4 131 65'), but all this does not lead much further. 
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g e21 muscn g UC j 3 amar-bi [. . .] bar-ba nam-mi-ib2-s[e2i] 
The se bird lays the young of' its nest outside. 

The verb se 2] is the inanimate complement of nu 2 . 138 In the Old Babylonian 
period se 2] is written SA4 (HU.NU2), but in third millennium orthography 
NU 2 and SA4 are used interchangeably. The entry NU 2 mu§en in ED Birds 40 
is therefore to be read se 21 mu§en ; the same may be true for the variant Nippur 
text CBS 4608. MVN 13 740; (Owen 1981), an Ur III administrative text 
that deals with various birds, records 1621 NU 2 mu§en (line 20). 139 

It is likely that se 2] .d = 'to lay down' or 'to sleep' (inanimate) was archaic 
by Old Babylonian times and that the grammatical difference with nu 2 .d was 
no longer commonly understood; in source H of Lugalbanda II (PBS 5 16; 
OB Nippur) it is replaced by tus (Wilcke 1969, 153). Old Babylonian lists 
from Sippar and Saduppum insist on the reading /nu/ by writing %&r\u 2 muien ; 
similar writings are known from Middle Babylonian and first millennium 
sources. 

seg 5 -seg 5 muSen ; si-ig-si-ig muSen ; si-si-ig muSen 
Saduppum riv27; ED 147; N&B C16 

The identity of seg 5 -seg 5 mu s en (Akkadian sessekku) is unknown; the name 
probably represents an onomatope. The bird appears in Nanse and the 
Birds and in a variety of lexical lists from Fara to the first millennium 
(though conspicuously absent in most Old Babylonian lists). The word is 
spelled si-ig-si-ig mu§en in the Saduppum list and appears in an Ur III document 
as si-si-ig mu5en , where 12 such birds are recorded (MVN 13 740 24; see Owen 
1981, 39). In the Akkadian list of birds from Sippar si-ik-si-kum muSen is 
included (Black and Al-Rawi 1987, 124 iiil; see Al-Rawi and Dalley 2000, 
107 54). There may be a relation with the stone name na «seg 5 -seg 5 (Akkadian 
sissiktu), which, according to abnu sikinsu (first millennium) is 'speckled 
with black' (STT 108 81; quoted in CAD S/3 126). If the bird has a similar 
look that may point to the starling, though the appearance of the bird in an 
administrative record may make this solution less likely. 

seg 9 -ga muSen see DUN 3 .GI.SAG9 muSen and buru 5 mu§en 

ses muSen 

Uruk riil3'; Saduppum rivl7 and TIM 10/1 93 02; Ishchali 285; Sippar Dil4 
The identity of ses mu§en (Akkadian marratu) is unknown. In Akkadian con- 
texts the bird appears as food or as an offering (see CAD M/l 286), but 
no such references are known in the Sumerian record. The literal meaning 



138 For se 2 i see Veldhuis forthcoming. 

139 The line is broken; a reading [idi]gna muSen is not excluded. 
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of both the Sumerian and the Akkadian is 'bitter bird,' which may refer to 
consumption. 

The reading ses mu§en is established by late glosses and by the Akkadian 
translation. Landsberger read the Ugarit entry SES mu§en (MSL 8/2 123 156) 140 
as uri 3 muSen , understood as a writing for hu-ri 2 -in muSen , presumably because of 
the contextual association with Anzud. However, in the Ugarit version hu-ri 2 - 
j n musen [ s represented as erin mu5en (see Civil 1 989, 19) in a passage immediately 
following anzud mu5en . In fish lists both readings of SES are attested; they are 
usually distinguished by the determinative gis: g is uri 3 ku 6 and ses ku 6 (both appear 
in the Old Babylonian Ur version; see §8.3 V09' and VI05'). No spelling 
*Puri 3 mulen exists. 

sita-[... mu§en ] see ir-ir-sita 4 mu§en 

su-lu 2 mu§en ; su-nu mu§en 

Nippur 095'; Saduppum rv22; Ur iii28'; Sippar Di23; N.A.B.U. 1996/68 no. 1 

2 
Literature: Reynolds 2002, 223 

Sumerian su-lu 2 muSen (Akkadian hazu) is probably a waterbird. The Akkadian 
means 'croaker,' the Sumerian 'human hand' (though this may well be an 
artificial etymology). In the Middle Babylonian Boghazkoy version of urs- 
ra the word is translated pa u (MSL 8/2 159 10'), which is identified as a 
waterbird in the birdcall text (Lambert 1970, 1 14 19). 

The bird name is attested in the proverb SP 2.70 (see §4.3.1): 

kug-zu kas-a Cunning is the fox, 

su-lu2 mu§cn segu ba-an-[gi/(] the sulu bird croaks. 

The Akkadian hazu appears rather frequently in comparisons in physiog- 
nomic and related texts, with the comparisons focussing on the face and 
beak of the bird (see Reynolds 2002, 223). 

The bird name su-lu 2 muSen appears once as su-nu mu5en (Saduppum list). 

su-sur mu§en see se-ur 2 mu§en 

su-ur 3 mu§en see (kur-gi 4 ) su-ur 3 -ra mu§en 

suba x ? (LAM.SAG)-la 2 mu§en 

ED 133 



140 The edition suggests that the entry is bilingual, which is not the case. The Sumerian half 
is found in the Ugarit text, the Akkadian half in text D, the entry as a whole is a modern 
fabrication. 
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For the reading of this item see Civil 1982, 19-20. The Ebla version of ED 
Birds has su-ba-l[a 2 mu ~ sen ~\. 



SUL muSen 








ED 12 








In ED Birds the following 


writings are 


attested: 


ED Fara 


SUL mu§en 






ED Ebla 


AN.SES muScn 







The entries are possibly to be read zeh x (SUL) and zah x (SES); see Civil in 
MEE 3, 276; and Bonechi 1997, 143. The bird is not known otherwise. 

r j l AR mu '* en 

Nippur 143'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ riilVB; ED 98 

TAR mu§en (Akkadian sibarum) is an unknown bird. It may appear among the 

gifts for Enlil In Nanna-Suen's Journey to Nippur 278: kud-da mu§en -tur 

(variant kud-da-tur muSen ). Notwithstanding the variant it seems to make more 

sense to read kud-da musen-tur: turtles(?) and small birds. Turtles are attested 

in Umma administrative texts related to nesag offerings. 141 

The reading of TAR mu§en remains problematic. The Nippur list has the 
variant TAR.TAR mu§en . In the Nippur version of P-Diri, TAR.MUSEN is 
glossed ur-sag-sim, and translated sibarum (see CAD sibarum). The gloss 
was interpreted by CAD as a nickname (heroic swallow). In ED Birds the 
Ebla text has the unexplained variant na muien : 

ED Fara TARmusen 

ED Ebla na mu§en 

UrIIIGirsu [...] mu5cn 

OB Yale TAR m »sen 

Other Ebla lists, however, include an item TAR mu§en (MEE 3, 40 iii6; MEE 
15=MVS4 32rev. vil4'). 

t e8 musen ; te 8 -uz muSen (p. 338 illustration 23) 

Nippur 129-130'; Ur iii20-21'; Saduppum riv20; ED 13-14; N&B 54-56 

j eg musen corresponds to Akkadian eru, and is a raptor, perhaps the buzzard. 142 



141 mvn 2 24 5; MVN 16 739 rl7; SAT II 350 5. For discussions of kud-da see Cohen 1973; 
Farber 1974; and Civil 1998, p. 12 note 11. The Umma references, however, shed a new light on 
the discussions by Cohen and Farber, because kud-da was not attested before in administrative 
texts (see Farber's overview on p. 206). 

142 The English word buzzard is used in the USA for a common kind of vulture (turkey vulture), 
but here a kind of buteo is meant. The semantic development of English buzzard demonstrates 
that birds of prey and vultures are easily mixed up. 
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The Sumerian - Akkadian equation appears in the Old Babylonian commen- 
tary text CBS 1 1319+ (Sjoberg 1993, 3 rilO') and is well known from first 
millennium evidence (see CAD eru C). Since hu-ri 2 -in mu§en is used for the 
largest and most impressive eagle, te 8 muSen probably refers to a smaller bird 
of prey. The lines 54-55 of Nanse and the Birds describe the bird circling 
in the sky (weaver), while 56 may describe its falling upon a prey (its wings 
together, its feet together), which is consistent with the translation proposed 
here. In Hendursaga A (line 81) te 8 muSen mah is said to eat a human corpse. 
Though most birds of prey may eat carrion, it seems more likely that in this 
case a vulture is meant (Heimpel 1968, 425: Gansegeier). In later lexical 
tradition, te 8 -us 2 mu§en (equivalent to Old Babylonian te 8 -uz mu§en ) corresponds 
to Akkadian nadru, 'furious.' 143 Unlike Akkadian eru, the Sumerian word 
te 8 musen j s infrequent in literature. In the proverbs it appears only once in a 
collection from Ur (SP 28 5 = UET 6/2 336 obv.8): 144 

t eg musen k a r l U2 " 1 -kam ba-an-kur 9 

A buzzard entered that man's mouth. 

The word te 8 mu§en further appears as a sumerogram in a Semitic incantation 
from Ebla (Krebernik 1984, 131 viii 5): 'Kamis sets the raptors free' (on this 
line, see also Civil 1984a, 96). 

A variety of alternative spellings are known. ED Birds has da muSen and 
da-uz (13-14; see also under da-U muSen ). 145 An Old Babylonian school text 
from Susa (MDP 18 58) has pa de 3 mu§en , glossed ba-a te and translated ga- 
pu-um sa e-ri-im (wing of a buzzard). One of the copies of the Nippur list, 
finally, has te mu5en ; te-uz muien (Ni 111-02 in §8.2.1). 

In Ebla Vocabulary 545 (MEE 4 261) te 8 mu5en corresponds to a-bar- 
tum, which was interpreted as a word for helmet by Conti 1990, 153-154. 
According to Civil 1984a, 94 the word means 'feather' and may refer to any 
object with feathers (including a helmet). See also Pietro Mander in MEE 10 
92. 

In the Gudea statues E and G among the bridal gifts for Ba'u a single 
A2-UZ is included. Since the other items in the list (birds, fish, agricultural 
products) seem to be edible, 'buzzard' and 'vulture' are equally unlikely 
here; the reading of A2 remains unknown. 146 



143 The equation te 8 -us 2 ™ 5e " = zibu (MSL 8/2 1 29 1 9 1 ) is based on the Boghazkoy text KUB IV 
96 which is too damaged for a reliable reading. 

144 Collation of the text from a photograph held in the University Museum, Philadelphia 
confirmed Alster's reading of this line (Alster 1997, 285). I wish to thank Jeremie Peterson for 
sending me a scan of the photo. 

145 See M. Civil in MEE 3 276. The photograph of SF 58 clearly shows da muSen (not da-uz) for 
line 13 (vi23); line 14 (viil) is not visible. Ebla line 13 da-uz is probably an error for da muSen . 
i« Gudea Statue E 5 14; 7 4; Statue G 4 8 and 6 2. 
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ti-gi 4 -lu muSen 

Nippur 165'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+riii20-21'B; Saduppum rvOl; Sippar 

Diii05-7; LTBA I 82 ii05'; ED 1 19; N&B D6 
Literature: Civil 1987c 

Civil has demonstrated that ti-gi 4 -lu mu§en is homonymous with a (stringed) 
musical instrument, usually written g' § tigidlu(SAG 4 .TAR). The bird appears 
in Gudea's dream (written ti-gid 2 mu5en -lu 2 -a; CA 5:9), where, according to 
Nanse's explanation of the dream (CA 6:10-11), it urges the king not to 
waste time with sleeping. The peculiar writing (with the determinative in 
the middle) indicates the double duty of the lu 2 -a, which is part of the bird's 
name, but also represents the wake-up call of the bird: 'hey man!' In Nanse 
and the Birds the ti-gi 4 -lu mu§en birds are said to bind split roots. The identity 
of the bird remains unknown. 

In ED Birds the following writings are attested: 

ED Fara da-gi4-lum x (ZU/ZU.SAR )"™§™ 

ED Ebla ti-lu2 mu5cn 

Ur III Girsu ti-gi 4 -lu mu§en 

On the instrument s i5 tigidlu see further Veldhuis 1998, 123andVeldhuis 1999. 

ti-ri 2 -da mu§en 

Ur v03'; ED 77; N&B D28 

The ti-ri 2 -da mu5en is a bird that occurs in the marshes. The word is probably to 
be found in the list from Ur (ti-ri 2 -[da mu§en ]) and may be identified with the 
ED Birds entry tir-dug 3 mu§en (Fara) or tir-du mu5en (Ebla). Otherwise this bird 
appears to be unknown. The word ti-ri 2 -da (ti-ri 2 -ga, etc.) was discussed by 
Civil 2002, 65-68, coming to the conclusion that it derives from Akkadian 
teriktu, 'a reed fence.' According to Civil, the Sumerian word may mean 
'fence' or 'barrier,' or, in an extended meaning 'outcast,' 'outlaw.' The line 
in Nanse and the Birds that gives an explantion of the bird name uses this 
latter meaning: 147 

ti-ri2-da mu5cn gis-gi-a ti-ri2-da ba-e-se 2 i 

The tirida bird sleeps with the outcast in the marshes. 148 

Civil argues that ti-ri 2 -da mu§en equals al-ti-ri 2 -gu 7 mu5en (also written en-ti-ri 2 - 
g a musen ; etc .). This is unlikely because both bird names appear in ED Birds 
(77 and 78). 



147 For this interpretation of Nanse and the Birds D 28 see the commentary in Chapter 6. 

148 On the verb se 2 i = 'to sleep' (inanimate), see Veldhuis forthcoming. 
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^l|-musen 

Abbreviation for buru 5 -tir mu§en in ED Birds 117 (Ebla version). 

t u musen see tumi2 musen 
TUG 2 mu§en 

Sippar Dii03 

tug 2 -tug 2 mu§en 

ED 37 

TUM.kes 2 mu§en 

N&B D21 

This bird name is not attested in any other context and its precise reading 
remains unknown. The line in Nanse and the Birds suggests that the bird 
was caught by fowlers. 

tum 12 mu§en (p. 338 illustration 24) 

Nippur 180'; Nippur variant CBS 3842+ rii05'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ 

rIII17'B; Uruk ri09'; Saduppum rivl4; Ishchali 286 01; Sippar Dii25; ED 

19; N&B D7 
Literature: Landsberger 1966, 267-268. 

Sumerian tum 12 mu§en (conventionally read tu mu5en ; 149 Akkadian summatum) 
means 'wild dove,' perhaps the turtledove. 150 It is one of the most frequent 
bird names in Sumerian literature, where it is often associated with mourning 
and anxiety. The traditional nesting place of a dove is called ab-lal 3 , or 'nook.' 

Cursing of Agade 219-221: 

tumi2 muicn -bi ab-lah-ba se he2-ni-in-sa4 
buru5 muSen -bi a2-bulug2-ba nig2 he2-ni-ib-ra 
tumi2 muSen ni2 te-a-gin7 urs-da he2-ak-e 

May its (the city's) doves moan in their nooks, 

may its sparrows/partridges be smitten in their holes, 151 

may it be on its guard like a timid turtledove! 

For more examples see Salonen 1973, 254-258 and Heimpel 1968, 389-399. 
In the lexical tradition tum 12 niu5en and tum 12 -gur 4 mu§en (rock dove) are always 
listed together. The two birds appear in adjacent lines in Nanse and the 
Birds, where an opposition is created between the wild tum 12 muSen (pecking 



141) See below. 

150 Turtlesdoves are not domesticated. 

151 For this line see under buru5 mu§en and buru 5 -habrud mu§en . 
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the ground in the broad field) and the domesticated tum, 2 -gur 4 mu§en (being 
fed wheat in the king's treshing place). The few references to fodder for 
tum 12 mu§en (Ur III; see below) may refer to captive exemplars of a wild bird. 

In administrative texts tum 12 mu§en is less frequent than tumi 2 -gur 4 mu§en 
and KASKAL mu5en (pigeon). All three appear in OIP 115 37 (deliveries; 
Drehem; Sulgi-simti archive). 152 YOS 4 230 accounts for 7 man-days for 
the fabrication of 200 cages for doves (e 2 tum 12 mu5en ). Other examples of 
tum 12 mu§en in Ur III administration are JCS 35 206 no. 3 (Umma fodder); 
MTBM 177 (Lagas messenger text recording fodder for sag 4 -gal tum 12 mu5en ); 
UET 3 1318 (Ur; delivery). 

'Neck of the turtledove' is used in lexical texts as a color indication, in 
particular for lapis lazuli 153 and bronze, 154 where it stands in opposition to 
'neck of the locust' (see also under bir 5 ). 'Neck of the turtledove lapis lazuli,' 
according to the late lexical commentary Mur-gud indicates a pale color (the 
back of the head and neck of the turtledove are blueish-gray), 155 the 'neck of 
the locust' presumably refers to a greenish shade. 

In Stele of the Vulture Eannatum of Lagas sends out doves as messengers 
to various gods to report on the oath in which the ruler of Umma had sworn 
not to occupy LagaS territory ever again. 156 The za3-me hymn for Nintu 
(Biggs 1974, 48 75-77) mentions an e 2 tum 12 mu§en gun 3 tur (small temple of 
the colorful dove?). 

An incantation against tum ]2 mu§en is found in VS 24 49 (Old or perhaps 
Middle Babylonian), a fragment of a multi-column compendium tablet. Un- 
fortunately, very little is preserved and the incantation remains unintelligible. 
Another Old Babylonian incantation apparently protects the king against the 
witchcraft (nig 2 -ak-a) and the fate (a-ra 2 ) 157 brought by a dove (CT 44 25 
1-8): 158 



152 The bird tum 12 mu§en is attested with some frequency in this particular archive. 

153 Old Babylonian: MSL 10 51 24 (Sippar? This same prism contains a section fish and birds 
edited in §8.8); MSL 10 55 24 (Nippur); MSL 10 63 d20 (Girsu); MSL SS 1 100 i07 (Kis); 
BBVOT 3 1 33 (Larsa); Middle Babylonian, see below; first millennium MSL 10 6 58-59 and 
MSL 10 35 |3 lines c and d 

154 MSL 7 232 16 (Old Babylonian Nippur). These entries do not appear in any other lexical 
tradition and are probably built on the example of the na 4za-gin 3 entries, which belong to the 
standard lexical repertoire. 

155 MSL 10 35 p lines c and d: [ na <za-gin 3 g]u 2 tu = S\J-ku = uq-nu-u pa-[su]-u; [ na <za-gin 3 gu 2 
tu] = [sa2 ki-sa-ad s\u-um-ma-ti = MIN MIN. The copy of the text in LTBA I 86 obv i39-40 
is hard to reconcile with the transliteration, in particular for the Sumerian of line c. Whether 
the text was collated for the edition in MSL remains unclear. The -ku ending of the Akkadian 
word is now confirmed by the Emar version of the stone list which has gu-du-mu-uk-ku (Emar 
6/4 120 35'; Sumerian lost). 

156 Steible 1982, E'annatum 1. 

157 Bock 1995 has demonstrated that a-ra 2 has the meaning 'omen,' 'divine decree,' etc. 

158 A late duplicate of this incantation was published by Nougayrol 1971, text 1 ivl9-30. In 
this later version the incantation may be meant to remove sorcery from a bird that is to be eaten 
by the king. 
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eri2-e2-nu-ru 
ka Ia2-e-de3 za Ia2-e-de3 
inim tu6 gab eridug ki -ga-ke4 
nig2-ak-a tumi2 mu5cn -e ba-an-si-ni-X 
su-ni-a su im-ma-ab-du7 
gU2-ni gU2 ! (IG) 159 -da im-ma-la2 
nig2-ak-a tumi2 mu§cn -e im-si-in-[. . .] 
a-ra2 tumi2 muien -e gal-le-es r i3-kig2-ga' 1 
inim-bi-ta d asar-lu2-hi im-ma-[. . .] 

Incantation. 

In order to bind the mouth, in order to bind the . . . 

the magic word of Eridug 

[attached?] witchcraft to the dove for him (= the king). 160 

It (= the witchcraft) was made perfect in his hand, 

it embraced him by his neck. 

Since witchcraft [was attached?] to the dove, 

since a fate was greatly wrought(?) for the dove, 

because of this Asarluhi [. . .] 

What follows is a version of the Asarluhi - Enki dialogue, in which Enki 
indicates as part of the solution to cut off the witchcraft from the dove 
(nig 2 -ak-a tum 12 muSen U3-um-mi-kud ? ). 

A dove and a sparrow are slaughtered in the Ur III ritual PBS 13 35: 
tum 12 mulen buru 5 mu§en gu 2 ba-sum. 161 

tum 12 mu s en and tum 12 -tur mu§en are listed in the Ebla Vocabulary (MEE 4 
302, 913-914) but without translation. See also MEE 3, 40 iii3 and 42 1-2'; 
and MEE 15 = MVS 4 index. 

A variety of evidence, ranging from ED Ebla to first millennium syl- 
labaries indicates the reading tum 12 mu§en , rather than the conventional tu mu5en . 
In the Ebla version of ED Birds 108, the entry uz-tum 12 (ED Fara) or u 5 - 
tum 12 muSen (OB Yale) is spelled u 5 -tum mu5en (written SLTUM.MUSEN; see 
notes to ED Birds 108). First millennium Aa VII/4 59 (MSL 14 467) has: 
tu-um TU su-um-ma-tum. Other first millennium syllabaries indicate the 
reading as tu-u (S b I 197; MSL 3 113), but the /m/ ending is corroborated 
by the entry ha-zi-in gu 2 tum 12 mu s en -ma zabar (OB Nippur; MSL 7 232 16 text 
Ve), and by the Middle Babylonian peripheral version of the stone list. Here 



159 Not colated, but it seems reasonable to suggest that the scribe intended GU2- 

160 The king is mentioned explicitly in line 16 and further. 

161 Literally 'they are slaughtered by the neck' with gu 2 in the Locative-Terminative. I was able 
to collate this text from splendid photographs made available through the courtesy of Michael 
Dick. 
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the word na oza-gin 3 gu 2 tum 12 mu§en (turtledove-neck lapis lazuli) appears as 
follows: 162 

Ugarit na «za-gin 3 gu 2 tum 12 mu§en = gu-di-mu 

Alalakh na 4za-gin 3 gu 2 tum, 2 -mu 

Emar [ . . . ] = gu-du-mu-uk-ku 

The Akkadian in the Ugarit and Emar texts are loans from the Sumerian. 
The Emar version includes a reflex of the Sumerian genitive /ak/, omitted 
by the Ugarit version. All three versions confirm that the Sumerian ended in 
/m/ or Ivaal. Finally, the three-column (Sumerian, glosses to the Sumerian, 
Akkadian) Boghazkoy version of the bird list includes the entry TU mu§en 
= du-u[g] = su-ma-du (Krecher 1970, 221). The /g/ in this case somehow 
reflects the final /m/. 

tumi2-gur 4 muSen (p. 338 illustration 25) 

Nippur 181'; Nippur variant CBS 3842+ rii06'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ 

rllll 8'B; Uruk rilO'; Saduppum rivl5; Ishchali 286 02; Sippar Dii26; ED 

20; N&B D8 
Literature: Landsberger 1966, 267-268. 

Sumerian tum 12 -gur 4 mu§en (Akkadian sukanninu) is a domesticated dove, 
probably the rock dove. In lexical texts of all periods the word is listed 
immediately after tum ]2 mu§en , confirming that tum 12 -gur 4 muSen was considered 
a subspecies of tum, 2 mu5en . The bird appears frequently in Ur III administra- 
tive texts. The Girsu grain ration texts (see under dar mu§en ) demonstrate that 
the tum 12 -gur 4 mu§en is smaller than the ir 7 mu§en (pigeon): the pigeon receives 6 
gin 2 (0.1 liter) of grain, as against 4 gin 2 (0.07 1.) for the dove. 

The word tum, 2 -gur 4 muSen appears a few times in a comparison, e.g. in 
LugalbandaII243: 163 

tumi2-gur 4 muScn -gin7 ki im-ri-ri-ge-en 
I pecked at the ground like a rock dove. 

Although tumi 2 -gur 4 muien is the best attested spelling, one also finds tum 12 - 
g urg musen ( e . g . tjET 3 1317), tum 12 mu5en -gur 8 (f or instance UTAMI 4 2774), 
tum 12 -kur 2 mu§en (Sippar list), and tum 12 -kur mu5en (Uruk list; PDT 1 530). The 
etymology 'fat dove,' therefore, is questionable. The spelling tum ]2 -kur mu§en 
in PDT 1 530 (Drehem, Sulgi-simti) is otherwise unknown in Ur III and may 
well be a (modern) error. 



162 The versions from Ugarit, Alalakh and Emar basically represent the same text with minor 
variants. Ugarit: MSL 10 39 43; Alalakh: Wiseman Alalakh 447 i45; Emar: Emar 6/4 120 35'. 

163 A further literary attestation is Gilgames and the Bull of Heaven D50. 
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In the Ebla Vocabulary, tum 12 -gur 4 mu§en and tum 12 -gur 4 -tur mu§en are ren- 
dered hu-la-tum and hu-lu-tum respectively (MEE 4 302, 915-916); the 
Semitic words remain unexplained. See also MEE 3, 40 iiil-2; 42 3-4'; and 
MEE15 = MVS4index. 

tumi2-i-bi 2 mu§en 

Nippur 182' 

The word i-bi 2 means 'smoke,' which may refer to the color of a dove or 

dove-like species, several of which might be described as 'smoke-colored.' 

tum 12 -zu mu§en 

Ur iii22' 

l|,musen 

ED 99 

The following variants are found in ED Birds: 

ED Fara U 2 muSen 

ED Ebla 164 hu mufc n 

UrIIIGirsu [...] muSen 

OB Yale U 2 mulen 

For TIM 10/1 9seeu 5 mu5en . 

U2-DU mu§en 

ED 32 

In ED Birds the following writings are attested: 

ED Fara U2-DU muSen 
ED Ebla u 2 -nun mu§cn 

The bird is not known otherwise. 

U2-ga mu5en see uga mu§en 

U2-za-hu-um mu§en and U2-za-hu-um-SAR mu§en 

SipparDiii08-09 

u 3 -ku-ku mu§en ; u 5 -ku-ku mu§en 

Nippur 97-98'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ rIII06-07C; Sippar Diii02-03; 
Saduppum riv2; N&B D24; 



i 64 Also MEE 15 = MVS 4 33 i03 
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Literature: Cooper 1983, 256 

Sumerian u 3 -ku-ku mu5en (spelled u 5 -ku-ku mu5en in the Saduppum list; Akkadian 
sallalu) literally means 'sleeping bird.' The bird name appears twice in 
literature; in both cases described as 'the bird of depression' (musen sag 4 
sig 3 -ga; Cursing of Agade line 259; Lament for Eridug line 82). In Inana 
and Ebih line 165 musen sag 4 sig 3 -ga is attested independently, where it is 
probably used as an alternative name or nickname for u 3 -ku-ku mu§en . The same 
holds true for the lexical entry sag 4 -sig 3 -ga mu5en (Ur iii29'), found in the same 
context as u 3 -ku-ku mu5en in the Nippur list (with su-lu 2 mu5en and iri-hul-a mu5en ). 
The nesting of the ukuku in the city is an icon of destruction and desolation. 
The 'sleeper bird' is related to, or perhaps equivalent with, iri-hul-a muSen 
(Akkadian qadu), 'sandgrouse.' In the first millennium lexical commentary 
mur-gud u 3 -ku-ku-ba-us mu§en (Akkadian ittil imut, 'it lays down and it dies') 
is equated with qadu. In the Nippur list of birds the two are adjacent. 

U-musen 

Nippur 075'; Kis riiOl; RT 56ril2; TIM 10/1 9 02; ED 01; N&B 1-22 
Literature: Black 1998, 98 nt 251; Heimpel 1999, 153 
The u 5 muSen is the goose; it was the bird of Nanse, and was probably regarded 
as the bird par excellence, or the prototypical bird. Lexical bird lists from 
Archaic Uruk (ATU 3, 98) to the Middle Babylonian period begin with 
u 5 musen an( j the bird plays a prominent role in the introduction to Nanse 
and the Birds. Landsberger (MSL 8/2 156) argued that u 5 mu s en originally 
was not a specific bird, but rather cock or male bird in general (the one 
who mounts). Other proposals include swan or goose (Heimpel), pelican or 
cormorant (Steinkeller apud Black), and gull (Suter 2000, 394 CA 14:23; 
see also 178 with note 55). The u 5 mu§en appears a few times in literary texts 
from which it is clear that it is a water bird (e.g. Enki and the World 
Order 297: 'the us-bird of the sea'). The translation gull is unlikely because 
U5 musen appears in Ur III grain distribution records (see Salonen 1973, 278), 
which implies that the bird was held in captivity and fattened. The translation 
pelican or cormorant is difficult because these birds eat no grain; moreover in 
the introduction to Nanse and the Birds, the u 5 muien is said to raise its voice, 
which is hardly characteristic for pelicans or cormorants. The identification 
goose or swan is based upon the depiction of the 'goddess with the goose' 
on cylinder seals. According to Braun-Holzinger 1999, 161-162, a variety 
of goddesses, including Nanse, is depicted with a water bird which may be 
identified as either a swan or a goose. In Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta 
436, the messenger is compared to 'an u 5 bird in the mountains.' This makes 
excellent sense for the goose, which is a migratory bird. Geese are frequent 
in the southern marshes, and a group of geese that takes off from the reed 
bed is a sight impressive enough for the opening line of Nanse and the 
Birds. 
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The u 5 muien appears in a number of Ur III administrative texts. ITT 3/2 
6415 is a grain distribution text (see also at dar mu§en ) that lists the rations for 
various fowl and other animals. The text is not dated, so that it may be a draft 
or an exercise. The relevant lines (5-11) read as follows: 

2 u 5 musen 2/3 S ila 3 

2 kur-gii6 muien [ k sila3 
4 bibad 'k sila3 
2 bibad 1/3 sila3 
10 amar-sag 1/3 sila3 
20 amar-sag 1 5 giri2 
2 KASKAL mu§ en 6 gin 2 

Heimpel 1999, 153 argued that because kur-gi 16 mu§en means goose u 5 mu5en 
must refer to something else, preferring the translation swan. One should 
note, however, first that in this account bibad mu5en and amar-sag mu§en are listed 
twice, perhaps distinguishing between male and female or older and younger 
birds. Apparently small distinctions count in this text so that there can hardly 
be a problem having two types of geese. Second swans are not common in 
southern Iraq. Above (entry kur-gi 4 mu§en ) it is argued that where u 5 muSen and 
k ur -gjmusen must be distinguished the latter means domestic goose, the former 
wild goose. This makes good sense for the expression musen-du 3 u 5 mu§en -me 
(TCTI I 736 vii 30 and 32) 'they are fowlers of wild geese.' Fowlers caught 
other birds as well; the u 5 muSen functions here as the prototypical (wild) bird. 

Two Drehem texts record the delivery of u 5 muSen among various other fowl 
(AUCT 2 56 and MVN 13 740 3; for the latter see Owen 1981). For ITT 3/2 
4968 and ITT 5 6915 see under u 5 -sim mu5en . 

The word u 5 mu§en is sometimes written without the determinative in early 
third millennium sources, since the sign complex for U5(SI.MUSEN) already 
includes a MUSEN. The entry u 2 muSen in the Old Babylonian lenticular tablet 
TIM 10/19 (unprovenanced) probably represents the same word. 

U 5 . a( Jmusen an( J U5 _ az musen 

Nippur 77'; ED 7 

U 5 _ az musen may a p pe ar in two Ur III texts from Drehem; MVN 13, 740 2 
(Owen 1981) and Delaporte 1911 no. 8. This bird may well be equivalent to 
u 5 -ad mu§en in ED Birds and Nippur Ur 5 -ra. Note, however, that the reading 
of the sign AZ in both Drehem texts remains uncertain, due to damages. 165 
The Ebla version of ED Birds has the unexplained variant AN-ad mu5en . 



165 Delaporte 1911 no. 8 was recently republished by Ozaki 2002, text 116, where the line 
reads u 5 -pirig mu5en , apparently without damage to the sign in question. 
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U5 _bi 2 musen ( p 339 iH us t ra tion 26) 

Nippur 76'; Nippur variant CBS 3842+ rii03'; RT 56 ril3; ED 8; N&B B9 

andD9 
Literature: Westenholz 1989, 543 

Steinkeller, in an unpublished paper, 166 has demonstrated that u 5 -bi 2 mu§en 
(Akkadian uppu; SpBTU 3 113 ii2') is the bird of the goddess Ningal, spouse 
of Nanna, and is depicted as a 'goose-like' bird. Steinkeller eventually settles 
for identification with the swan. Although swans do not live in Southern Iraq 
presently, they are occasionally depicted in Mesopotamian art (Van Buren 
1939, 93), so that the identification does not seem to be excluded. Perhaps 
swans were known as exotic birds. 

The bird appears in Nanna-Suen's Journey to Nippur among the gifts 
that Nanna brings for Enlil (172 and 280) and in two places in Nanse and 
the Birds, both unfortunately unclear. In Nanna B the u 5 -bi 2 muSen is closely 
associated with Nanna 's spouse Ningal (lines 35-37). Finally, in the Ur III 
period a festival called 'the eating of the ubi bird' has given its name to 
month four of the calendar of Ur, the city of Nanna and Ningal (for the 
various spellings see Cohen 1993 147-148). 

The bird appears among many other bird varieties in the Ur III adminis- 
trative text MVN 13, 740 1 1 (Owen 1981) where 30 swans are recorded. In 
H.G. 12 v5' (Old Sumerian; Selz 1990) 1 swan is listed, spelled ub-bi 2 mu5en . 
This latter spelling occasionally occurs in the Ur III month name (for instance 
UET 3 855, etc.). 167 [Also ITT 5 9230, Old Sumerian]. 

In ED Birds the following spellings are attested: 

ED Fara u 2 -bi 2 mu§en 
ED Ebla ub-pi 1 



n nisei! 



U5 -gi§musen see U d-gis muSen 

U5-munu4 muSen see ha-mun muSen 

u 5 -sim muSen 

Nippur 174'; Ur iiil5'; Sippar Dii39-40; ED 107 

The bird name u 5 -sim mu5en corresponds to Akkadian qaqu in the lexical 
tradition. The latter bird is known to do damage to fields. Wasserman 1999 
has argued that qaqu may be a kind of wild goose, a meaning that fits the 



166 Presented at the Jacobsen Memorial Symposium, London April 6 th 1 994. My sincere thanks 
are due to Piotr Steinkeller for sending me a copy of his paper. 

167 The singular spelling iti u 5 -bi mu§en gu 7 in SAT II 745 is suspicious and needs collation. 
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Sumerian word well 168 since u 5 -compound bird names in Sumerian probably 
all indicate water birds (see the discussion under u 5 -compounds below). 

From the few attestations in Ur III administrative texts, we may conclude 
that the bird was edible. It appears in particular in Sulgi-Simti texts from 
Drehem (MVN 4 105; MVN 18 88 = AnOr 7 88; PDT 1 61; PDT 2 970); 
and in a masdaria text from Ur (UET 3 102). In MVN 13 740 8 (Owen 1981) 
we find 12 u 5 -sim-birds among many other avian species. In ITT 5 6962 (SS 
4) the sukkal mah of Girsu receives 14 u 5 -sim mu§en , together with 20 musen 
tur-tur, 25 uz and fish. Because of the similarity in phraseology and the goods 
delivered, we may assume that the u 5 muSen that this same sukkal mah delivers 
in ITT 3/2 4968 (SS 5) and ITT 5 6915 (SS 4) are also u 5 -sim™^." 

Us-compounds 

Nippur 128a' and 174-177'; Ur iiil5-19'; Kis rii02; Saduppum rivl-5; ED 

105-110 
A variety of bird names may be preceded by the element u 5 -, indicating an 
aquatic variety. If dar mu§en is the francolin, u 5 -dar mu§en is the 'water-francolin,' 
whatever bird that may be omithologically (mallard?). 

Sections with several such u 5 -compounds are found in ED Birds and in 
ur 5 -ra-type bird lists. Landsberger interpreted u 5 in these names as 'male 
bird' (MSL 8/2 156), but it is unlikely that the male varieties are listed in a 
separate place. The u 5 -names in the curricular Nippur list and in YBC 4613 
(OB copy of ED Birds) correspond to items beginning with uz- in other 
versions of ED Birds. For instance (line 106): 



ED Fara 


r uz n -pap 


ED Ebla 


pap-uz 


Ur III Girsu 


[...]- r musen~ 


OB Yale 


u 5 -pap mu§cn 


OB Nippur 


uz-pap[ muSen ] 



Similarly, OB Yale u 5 -sim mu§en corresponds to uz-sim in Fara and us-sim mu§en 
in Ebla; u 5 -dar mu§en (OB Yale) corresponds to uz-dar mu5en in Fara and ud-dar 
in Ebla. In such combinations, u 5 (goose) or uz (duck) simply means 'water 
bird' so that the 'goose-swallow' (u 5 -sim muSen ) or 'duck-swallow' (uz-sim) is 
a swallow-like water bird etc. 

u b ur musen 

The ubur mu§en is a waterbird that preys on fish. In Home of the Fish, it is 
listed among the enemies of the fish (Section C 3^1): 



168 In a Kassite administrative texts qaqu birds receive fodder (Sassmannshausen 2001 text 
361 2). 
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V sa-sa la2 sa-par3 ma-ra-nigin 

ku6-guio ubur-re muScn -guio su-se3 ba-e-la2-e 

The one who circles the nets looking for you in the waters where the nets are 

stretched, 

my ubur bird: you would be dangling from its claws, my fish! 

In MVN 13 740 26 (Owen 1981) 11 ubur birds are documented. The bird 
is conspicuously absent in the Sumerian lexical tradition, but appears in the 
list of Akkadian bird names (Black and Al-Rawi 1987 = Al-Rawi and Dalley 
2000 no. 100 il5 among other waterbirds (arabum and ki-ib mu§en ). 

ED 55-56 

Apart from ED Birds the word is only attested in lexical compilations from 
Ebla. In the Ebla Vocabulary, ud mu5en is rendered ha-ha-tum (MEE 4 286 
772), a word not otherwise known to me. See further MEE 3 40 i6 and ii2; 
MEE 15 = MVS 4 21 rev. iilO. 

UD.DU muSen ; UD-sa muSen ; UD-se mu§en 

ED31;N&BC11 

The bird UD.DU mu§en (to be read UD-sa 4 mu5en ?) is said to prey on azagur fish 

in Nanse and the Birds Cll. 169 The word may equal UD-sa mu5en , an edible 

bird known from third millennium texts (e.g. DP 59 iii 13 and xvi4), and 

from lexical lists: ED Birds 31; MEE 3, 40 ivl; MEE 15 = MVS 4 32 rev. 

vi05'. MEE 15 = MVS 4 26 rev. vii04' has the variant UD-se mu5en . 

ud-gis muSen 

Nippur 136'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ riiOl A; ED 103 
Ud-gis mu§en (also written u 5 -gis mu§en ) is a bird of prey. In the late lexical 
tradition, u 5 -gis mu§en is identified with Akkadian kilili which is a female 
demon (see CAD kilili). According to CAD, the 'kilili bird' may be an owl. 
The same Akkadian translation is used for d nin-ninna 2 , which is certainly a 
bird of prey. 

ED Birds has the following variant writings: 

ED Fara u 5 -gis mu§en 

ED Ebla us x (LAK672a)-ga mu5en 

OB Yale ud-gis mu5en 

OB Nippur ud-gis[ mu5cn ] 



169 UD.DU™™ is not short for a 12 -ra 2 -bu nlL| s erl (as assumed by PSD A/2 125), since the latter 
bird appears in lines 43^15. 
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This bird may appear in the list of bridal gifts for d Ba'u in ITT 1 1225, 
line 11, perhaps to be read [n] r u 5 " l -gis mu s en . 

UD-sa(4) mu5en ; UD-se muSen see UD.DU mu§en 

ug-tur 3 muSen 

ED 131 

In ED Birds the following writings are attested: 

ED Fara ug-tur 3 mu§en 

ED Ebla u 3 -da mu§en 

Ur III Girsu u[g- 

U g a musen ( p 339 illustration 27) 

Nippur 91-92'; Nippur variant riv03'; Saduppum riv3 1-33; Sippar Dii35 38; 

ED 44-46 
Literature: Civil 1974-1977, 65; Volk 1995, 147-148 
Sumerian uga mu§en (Akkadian aribu) is the raven (see the ornithological 
discussion by Black 1996, 39, note 58). In Sumerian literature, the bird is 
known from the disputation between Goose (kur-gi 4 muSen ) and Raven (see 
Vanstiphout 1990, 274). The raven is associated with a variety of divine 
beings, apparently not with one in particular. Enlil disguises as a raven in 
Enlil and Namzitarra and in A-ab-ba hu-luh-ha 170 he orders the raven 
to bring despondence to the people. In Inana and the Numun Plant, the 
raven is associated with Inana, while in Inana and Sukaletuda, the raven 
takes orders from Enki to do ritual and agricultural work, thus inventing 
the cultivation of the date palm. In Emesal Dumuzid laments, the raven's 
presence in the shepherd's hut seems to be a symbol for his death. In the first 
millennium version of the incantation series Udug-hul (see Geller 1985, 
138-139), the raven is described as 'messenger of the gods' (for all these 
literary references, see Volk 1995, 147-148). 171 In YOS 11 61 the raven is 
called 'fledgling of Su'en' (line 2-5): 

d nanna [dumu]-sag 
ugamuscn amar-sag d su'en-na 
gis-gi r sag9-ga n [,..]-am 3 
nam hu-mu-ni-ib-tar-re 

May Nanna, the first-born son 
decide the fate 



170 Kutscher 1975, 97 108-109 and Cohen 1988, 377-378 a+37-38, with commentary on 

p. 399. 

ni uga™ §e " may be related to a god in SF 55 iv 25 (UD.GAL.NUN). 
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for the raven, the fledgling of Su'en 
in the beautiful canebrake [...]. 

The role of the raven in this incantation remains unclear; the subscript 
indicates that the incantation is meant for the king (ka-inim-ma KAM.KAM 
lugal sikil-la-kam). Very similar phrases occur in another Old Babylonian 
incantation: 

YOS 1 1 69 rev. 2-7' 172 

d asar-lu2-hi dumu eridug ki -ga-ke4 [...] 
iigamuscn amar-sag [. . .] 
igi hu-mu-un-bar-ra hu-mu-un-b[ar-ra] 
a2-bi he2-bi2-sub pa-bi he2-bi2-[...] RI [...] 
ka-inim-ma uga mu5cn dabs-ba 

May Asarluhi, resident of Eridug [...] 

The raven, fledging of [. . .] 

all those who were seen 

may their wings drop, may their feathers [...]. 

Incantation to catch a raven. 

See also the Neo Babylonian version of this theme: 

VS24 56obv. iilO-11' 

[DN] dumu-sag d nanna dumu-sag uga muScn amar-sag d [...] 
[, , ,]-ki gis-gi si-ga mu-un-da-hul2-hul2-[. . .] 

[DN] first born son, Nanna first born son, raven fledgling of [DN] 
[. . .] rejoice in the beautiful 173 canebrake. 

The subscript of this incantation is ka-inim-ma uga mu5en [...] 'incantation to 
[...] a raven.' The texts quoted demonstrate how a turn of phrase may be 
re-used in a different incantation, which, unfortunately, makes it risky to 
reconstruct the broken passages. 

The word uga mu5en appears a few times in proverbs, once spelled u 2 -ga mu§en 
(SP 23.9; unprovenanced). For the occurrences see Alster 1997, index. 

In Ur III administrative texts the word is regularly spelled u 2 -ga mu§en . 
Ravens appear in five Umma texts (dated Sulgi 39 to Amar Sin 5) that record 



172 See Cavigneaux and Al-Rawi 2002, 10. 

173 Assuming that si-ga is unorthographic for sag 9 -ga, as in YOS 1 1 63 above. The Neo 
Babylonian date of this text is borne out, among other things, by the form of the sign DUB2 in 
obv. 2 1 (equals BALAG) and many irregularities in the grammar of the Sumerian. 
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various foodstuffs for the Enlil temple in Nippur. 174 All of these texts list a 
similar mix offish, birds, rodents, deer, and pigs. In one of these a fledgling 
raven (amar-sag u 2 -ga muSen! ) is valued at 16 grains of silver (MVN 2 24 9-10; 
Sulgi 39). More puzzling are those texts which list fractions of a variety of 
animals, including pigs, deer, rodents, fish, and ravens (1 2/3 ravens in MVN 
16 739 22, Sulgi 41; and 5/6 of araven in SAT II 350 12, Sulgi 44; and Kyoto 
19 rev. 5, AS 5; see also AnOr 1 190 i20: [. . . u 2 ]-ga™kn ; §S4). The numbers 
and fractions for the various deliveries in SAT II 350 and Kyoto 19 are very 
similar and often match exactly; moreover, many of the fractions in AnOr 1 
190 represent precisely % of these same quantities. We must assume some 
kind of administrative fiction behind these numbers; a delivery may have 
been divided over different offices or over a number of months (Englund 
1995, 49 comes to a similar conclusion). 

The Drehem text FLP 145 = MVN 13 740 (Owen 1981) records the 
delivery of 180 ravens among a variety of other birds in the years Sulgi 30- 
33 (line 29). In BCT 1 99 (Drehem SS 4) a sheep is delivered instead of an 
unknown number of ravens. It seems quite unlikely that the ravens accounted 
for in Ur III texts were eaten, even though they appear among edible fowl 
and fish. It is possible that they were offered and/or used for extispicy. 175 

Pettinato 1967, 69 has suggested that the Lagas field name a-sag 4 a- 
KA.HU (TUT 12 ii 4) means 'raven field,' to be read a-gu 3 mu5en . 

In the Ebla Vocabulary 295 (MEE 3 232) uga mu§en corresponds to [h]a- 
ri2-bus-um, var. ha-ri2-bu$, g[a-r]i2-pum = garibum (readings according to 
Conti 1990, 1 14 with further literature). 176 

For the first millennium lexical entry na «za-gin 3 gu 2 uga muSen = sa kisadi 
aribi (Ur 5 -ra 16 60; MSL 10 6) see under bir 5 muSen . 

U ga musen [ s usua lly written U 2 .NAGA.GA mu§en , but a variety of alternative 
spellings is attested: U 2 .NAGA mu§en ; U 2 .NAGA.A mu ^n (Saduppum list); and 
U2 -g a musen (Tj r ni; 177 occasionally Old Babylonian). In the Archaic Bird list, 
the spelling is NAGA a .U 2b .MUSEN (ATU 3, 99 44^15). One of the unilingual 
Ebla lists has u 2 -na-ga muSen (MEE 15 = MVS 4 15 iii02'). 



™ The texts are MVN 2 24 (nesag d en-lil 2 -la 2 ); MVN 16 739 (nidba ma 2 -nesag); SAT II 350 
(nidba ma 2 -nesag); BIN 5 115 (nidba d en-lil 2 -la 2 ); and Nakahara Kyoto 19 (nidba d en-lil 2 -la 2 ). 
For nesag and the associated Ur III texts, see Sallaberger 1993, 154-155. A related text is AnOr 
1 190 (SS 4) with subscript nidba d su'en (obv. ii 28). 

175 For extispicy on birds see Durand 1997 and Tsukimoto 1982. In none of the known cases 
a raven was involved. 

176 |jg a musen a i s0 appears in the unilingual Ebla list MEE 3 40 iv6- rev. i2. 

177 This spelling is also used for the 'raven fish' in Ur III texts: ku 6 u 2 -ga; see Englund 1990, 
215. 
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um musen (p 339 illustration 28) 

Nippur 173-1 73a'; Urukrii02'; Saduppumriv6; Sippar Dii44^16; ED 4 1-43; 

N&BB8 
The bird um mu§en (Akkadian ummu) is a diving water bird perhaps the grebe 
or the coot. SP6.31: 178 

um musen.gi n7 a ani3-gir5-gir5-re 
He dives like an um bird. 

The Sippar list distinguishes a separate um ab-ba mu5en (um bird of the sea), 
and one of the Nippur sources has the additional entry um gi-du 3 mu§en : 'um 
bird of the reed fence.' ED Birds includes the variety um-hur mu§en . This bird 
appears as a divine name in the Fara god list ( d um-hur mu§en ; see Krebernik 
1986, 175 viiill). 

An Old Sumerian administrative text from Lagas-city records the delivery 
of 3 or 4 um mu5en (BibMes 3 15 vi2). In the Ur III text FLP 145 (MVN 13 
740; Owen 1981), more than 1 1,000 um birds are recorded (line 9). Coots are 
very numerous in the southern marshes and were (or are) hunted by marsh 
Arabs for food (Thesiger 1964, passim). The reading um mu§en in Nanse and 
the Birds B8 is uncertain. 

In the Zame hymn for Nanse (Biggs 1974, 49 110-116) um mu5en is 
mentioned several times (MES mu5en in some manuscripts). The meaning 
of the relevant lines remains unclear. 

unug-lu 2 mu§en 

ED 120 

The ED list has the following variant writings: 

ED Fara unug-lu2 mu§en 

ED Ebla unug mu5cn 

Ur III Girsu unug ki -lu2-KU mu§ ™ 

ur-bi-ku 4 muSen 

Sippar Di22 

This bird name appears only in the Sippar list and may be the vulture. In first 
millennium lexical tradition, the word is known as ur-bi-gu 7 ( mu§en ) =zlbu. ZTbu 
means jackal or, when applied to a bird vulture (see also under numma mu§en ). 

ur-kes 2 -da mu§en and ur-nig 2 -gu 7 muSen 

Uriv27-28' 



178 The bird appears in a number of other proverbs (see §4.3.1), but these do not add further 
information about its identity. 
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In the first millennium lexical tradition ur-kes 2 -da mu§en is identified with 
Akkadian urnlqu, which may be related to an Arabic word for crane (see 
Salonen 1973, 286-287 with earlier literature). The item ur-nig 2 -gu 7 mu§en in 
the Ur list is a pseudo sumerogram for the Akkadian word. 

ur 3 -ab 2 mu§en 

ED 57 

The entry in ED Birds has the following writings: 

ED Fara ur 3 -ab2 muSen 
ED Ebla ab2 mu5en 

The Ebla text offers an abbreviated spelling. The word may equal the Ebla 
Vocabulary entry ab 2 mu§en = ar-ma-lum MUSEN in MEE 4 319 1102. For 
the Semitic, one may perhaps compare urballum, which is usually identified 
with Sumerian sen-sen-bal muSen (post Old Babylonian). 

uz musen ( p 339 illustration 29) 

Nippur 131-134'; Uriii23-26'; Sippar Di40^5; ED 15-17 
Literature: Landsberger 1966, 248-251 

Landsberger has demonstrated that uz mu5en (Akkadian usu) is the (wild) duck. 
Since UZ is written SE. MUSEN, the determinative for bird is usually, though 
not always, 179 omitted in third millennium texts. White ducks (uz bar 6 -bar 6 ) 
are frequently mentioned in the Ur III Sulgi-Simti archive, 180 otherwise 
uz (musen) [ s relatively rare in administrative texts. 181 Landsberger 1966, 250- 
251 has argued that UZ in Presargonic, Sargonic and Ur III administrative 
texts is identical with UZ.TUR( mu§en > (or bibad mu5en ) in Ur III and later. For 
the relation between the words uz( muSen ) and bibad(UZ.TUR)( mu§en ) see further 
under bibad mu§en . 

Uz appears among other birds in the Ebla lexical compilation MEE 15 = 
MVS4 32revvil8'. 

The variety uz-gi 4 muSen (Nippur 132') has the following writings in ED 
Birds 16: 

ED Fara uz-gii6 
ED Ebla uz-ga 



179 itt l 1225 9 [n] uz™[ s ™l (Old Akkadian). 

180 See, for instance, OIP 1 15 52; 54; 56; 59; and 72. The word also appears in AUCT 2 56, 
which probably does not belong to this archive. 

181 References to texts from the Old Sumerian, Old Akkadian and Ur III period are collected 
in Salonen 1973, 289; further references in the review by Waetzoldt 1979, 51. One may add 
now Steinkeller and Postgate 1992 text 27 i5 and SAT 115. 
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za-gi-li muSen 

This bird name is attested only in a lexical compilation from Ebla, MEE 3 
40iii5. 

za3-pi-hu-um mu§en 

In Sumerian context this bird name appears in BCT 1 126 (see Owen 1988, 
115) and in SAT II 745 (both Ur III Drehem).i82 A further appearance of 
the word is found in the list of Akkadian bird names (Black and Al-Rawi 
1987; re-edited in Al-Rawi and Dalley 2000 text 100) where it is spelled 
za-pi-hu-um muSen (iiil3). 

zag-gun 3 see a-zag-gun 3 

zag-nigin 2 -ni muSen 

ED 89 

The zag-nigin 2 -ni mu§en (Akkadian sa'idu or sahhiru) is known from ED Birds 
and from first millennium lexical texts. The Akkadian words mean 'forager' 
or 'roamer,' but this may well be based on a later analysis of the Sumerian 
(see the ED versions below). 

In ED Birds the following writings are attested: 



ED Fara zag-gin mu5cn 

ED Ebla za-mi 2 mu§en 

OB Yale zag-nigin 2 -ni muSen 

In the Emar and Ugarit lists there is an entry u 5 -za-nigin 2 mu§en (Emar 6/4 132 
1 15-1 16' and MSL 8/2 155 367-368). 

zu 2 -pes muSen 

Nippur 93'; Nippur variant CBS 4608+ ril4'B; Sippar Di21 

Literature: Civil 1982, 21 

The identity of zu 2 -pes mu5en (Akkadian pingul) is unknown. Sumerian reading 

and Akkadian rendering of the word rest on the Boghazkoy list which reads 

(MSL 8/2 159 6'; see KBo I 57): 

[zu 2 -pes muScn ] = r zu l -bi-is = pi2-in- r gu t 



182 SAT II 745 records the delivery of 778 za 3 -pi-hu-um™ 5si " in AS3 ii-iii 21. BCT 1 126 is 
dated to 19 iii AS 3, so that the two tablets are probably related. 
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The Emar version is partially preserved in Msk 74165c (Emar 6/2 418) 
line 11' (for 1-10' see Civil 1989, 19): [zu 2 -pes™sen] =<- p i 2 ?_i„_ r fm Both 
the Emar and the Boghazkoy text need collation; they probably contain the 
same word. 



183 The Sumerian is reconstructed on the basis of the Ugarit text, which has the sequence 

2 L,J u musen- sUr 2 L du mu s e "; Zl 

entries (see Civil 1989, 19). 
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LIST OF COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 

From: Birds of the Western Palearctic. Concise Edition (2 Volumes set) 
by W.D. Snow and C. Perrins (1997). Reprinted by permission of Oxford 
University Press. 



Sumerian 

a-ra-ak mu§en 

al-ti-ri 2 -gU7 muicn 

buru4 muSen 

buru 5 mu§cn 

buru 5 -habrud muSen 

dar mu ^ cn 

dub-la 2 muicn 

gambi mu§en 

gan-gam muSen 

girii 6 -i-lu muSen 

hu-ri 2 -in mu§cn 

igira2 muicn 

ir 7 -sag muien 

iri-hul-a mu&n 

kisi 6 -bar muSen 

kur-gi 4 mu§en 

li-li-bi-sig mufcn 

nig2-guri i-mu-du-um muSen 

d nin-ninna2 mu§en 

numma muSen 

s i m muscn 

sur 2 -du3 mu5en 

tumi2 mu§en 

tumi2-gur 4 muSen 

U5-bi2 muSen 

uga mu§cn 

l^^muscn 







Plate In 


English 


Plate 


concise BWP 


Grey Heron 


1 


p. 129 no. 1 


Wren 


2 


p.H23no.l 


Crow (Carrion Crow) 


3 


p.l474no.5 


Sparrow 


4 


p. 1504 no. 1 


Partridge 


5 


p.465no.l 


Black francolin 


6 


p.462 no. 6 


Bittern 


7 


p.l02no.l 


Crane 


8 


p. 512 no.l, 2 


Grebe 


9 


p. 18 no. 1 


Common Gull 


10 


p. 736 no. 6 


Imperial eagle 


11 


p. 372 no.l 


Purple Heron 


12 


p. 133 no.l 


Pigeon 


13 


p.849no.l 


Sandgrouse 


14 


p.827no.8 


Little Egret 


15 


p.l23no. 1,5 


Goose 


16 


p.Hlno.lO, 12 


Stork 


17 


p. 141 no.l 


Magpie 


18 


p.l458no.l 


Harrier 


19 


p.329no.l 


Vulture 


20 


p. 316 no. 5 


Swallow 


21 


p. 1062 no.l 


Falcon 


22 


p.420no.l 


Buzzard (long legged) 


23 


p.354no.l 


Furtle Dove 


24 


p.858no. 1 


Rock Dove 


25 


p.840no.l 


Swan 


26 


p.163 nol-3 


Raven 


27 


p. 1484 no.l 


Coot 


28 


p.506no.5 


Wild Duck (Mallard) 


29 


p.219no.l+2 
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1 . Grey Heron (a-ra-ak mu§en ) 2. Wren (al-ti-ri 2 -gU7 muSen ) 





3. Crow (Carrion Crow) 
(buru 4 mu5en ) 



4. Sparrow (buru 5 mu§en ) 
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5. Partridge (buru 5 -habrud mu§en ) 



6. Black francolin (dar mu§en ) 




f Rffbtrt QiUmor 

7. Bittern (dub-la 2 mu§en ) 8. Crane (gambi mulen ) 
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9. Grebe (gan-gam mu5en ) 



10. Common Gull 
(girii6-i-lu muSen ) 




1 1 . Imperial eagle (hu-ri 2 -in mu§en ) 



12. Purple Heron 
(igira 2 mu§en ) 
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13. Pigeon (ir 7 -sag mu§en ) 





14. Sandgrouse (iri-hul-a mu§en ) 



15. Little Egret (kisi 6 -bar mu§en ) 
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16. Goose (kur-gi 4 mu5en ) 




17. Stork 
(li-li-bi-sig mu§en ) 



18. Magpie (nig2-gurn-mu-du-um mu§en ) 
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19. Harrier ( d nin-ninna2 mu§en ) 





20. Vulture (numma™ en ) 



21. Swallow (sim mu§en ) 
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22. Falcon (sur 2 -du 3 mu§en ) 



23. Buzzard (long legged) (te 8 mu5en ) 





24. Turtle Dove (tum 12 mu§en ) 



25. Rock Dove (tumi 2 -gur 4 mu5en ) 
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26. Swan (u 5 -bi 2 mu§en ) 



27. Raven (uga mu§en ) 




28. Coot (um™ en ) 



29. Wild Duck (Mallard) (uz mu§en ) 
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PLATES 



1. Copies 

1.1. Nanse and the Birds 

Ni 2 -02 CBS 13300 (= STVC 95) obverse, collations Plate 1 

CBS 13300 reverse 

UM29-16-213+N3300 
Nii-01 CBS 11554 Plate 2 

1.2. Old Babylonian Copies of ED Lexical Texts 

ED Fish Nippur N 5867 Plate 3 

ED Birds Yale YBC 4613 

1.3. Old Babylonian Urs-ra list of Birds and Fish 

Ni-II-01 UM 29-15-499+N 3976+N 5085+N 6061 rev. Plate 4 

Ni 11-02 N 5250 

Ni 11-04 CBS 5929 obv. 

Ni 11-05 N 5836 Plate 5 

Ni 11-07 N 5053 +N 5066 

Ni 11-08 CBS 4826 Plate 6 

Ni 11-09 CBS 6573 obv. 

Ni 11-10 CBS 6458 obv. 

Ni 11-11 N 5918 obv. Plate 7 

Ni 11-13 CBS 6831 

Ni 11-14 N6016 

Ni 11-12 CBS 4808+N 6233 Plate 8 

Ni 11-15 N 5548 obv. Plate 9 

Ni 11-17 3N-T738 = IM 58667 obv. 

Ni 11-18 N 6129 rev. 

Ni 11-19 3N-T162 = A30172 

Ni 11-21 N5209 Plate 10 

NiIII-01 3N-T600 = UM 55-21-353 

Ni 111-03 3N-T784 = IM 58705 

NiU-03 N1576 

Nippur variant UM 29- 1 6-452 (belongs to CBS 4608+) 

Ni 111-02 3N-T91 If = UM 55-21-399 (copy Eleanor Robson) Plate 1 1 

Ni U-0 1 3N-T9 1 1 m = UM 5 5 -2 1 -4 1 1 (copy Eleanor Robson) 

BM 80763 Plate 12 
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Plates 



2. Photographs 

2.1. Nanse and the Birds 

Ni 2 -01 CBS 12602 obv. (photograph Eleanor Robson) Plate 13 

CBS 12602 rev. (= HAV 22) (photograph Eleanor Robson) Plate 14 

Ni 2 -02 CBS 13300 obv. (= STVC 95) (photograph Eleanor Robson) Plate 15 

CBS 13300 rev. (photograph Eleanor Robson) Plate 16 

CBS 13300 edge (photograph Eleanor Robson) Plate 17 

N 3 3 00 + UM 29- 1 6-2 1 obv. (photograph Eleanor Robson) Plate 1 8 

N 3300+UM 29-16-21 rev. (photograph Eleanor Robson) Plate 19 

Nii-01 CBS 1 1554 obv. (photograph Eleanor Robson) Plate 20 

CBS 1 1554 rev. (photograph Eleanor Robson) Plate 21 

Ni x -01 CBS 15153 (PBS 5 14) (photograph Eleanor Robson) Plate 22 

NPi-01 UCLM 9-2981 Plate 23 



2.2. O.B. copy of ED Birds 

YBC 4613 obv. 
YBC 4613 rev. 

2.3. Variant Nippur version ofUrs-ra 

CBS 3842 = SLT 76 (+) N 3755 (+) UM 29-16-225 obv. 
CBS 3842 = SLT 76 (+) N 3755 (+) UM 29-16-225 rev. 
CBS 3842 = SLT 76 right edge 
CBS 3842 = SLT 76 top edge 

2.4. Sippar Prism 

BM 92611 side A (CT 6 11) 
BM 92611 sideB(CT6 12) 
BM 92611 sideC(CT6 13) 
BM92611 sideD(CT6 14) 
BM92611 top(CT6 11) 

2.5. Nippur prisms with OB copies of ED lexical texts 
ED Lu and ED Word List C 



Plate 24 
Plate 25 



Plate 26 
Plate 27 
Plate 28 
Plate 29 



Plate 30 
Plate 31 
Plate 32 
Plate 33 
Plate 34 



Plate 35 



2.6. Saduppum List 

IM 51144 obv. 
IM 5 1144 rev. 



Plate 36 
Plate 37 
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CBS 13300 obverse = STVC 95 O'oins ISET 2 76 Ni 9728). 
Collation obverse 14': 



mu - ri ! - ib - se3 - ge 



Ni 2 -02 



reverse (not copied in STVC) joins ISET 1 120 Ni 9638 





rev. 



UM 29-16-213 +N 3300 



Plate 1 . Nanse and the Birds 
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WP 



Nii-01 



CBS 5929 




Plate 2. Nanse and the Birds 
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ED Fish Nippur N 5867 
obv. 




ED Birds Yale YBC 4613 



obv. 



rev. 







^4a$ri=fX " ^ 



s* 



£ 



-#r 



^=r^=€ 



>FT 



m ff^=r^^ft^- ^%T 



^r 



-*r=f 






^f~ 






3Z1E 






w 



^w 




-^r 



^ 



Plate 3. Old Babylonian Copies of ED Lexical Texts 
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rnm^&m^. 



^fe^ —-^r \mM\ 



■^&r\ZQ=m 






W^MPS^S, ^ft 



Ni-II-01 

UM 29-15-499+N 3976+N 5085+N 6061 rev. 





r&/. emfty 



Ni 11-02 



CBS 5929 obv. 






Ni 11-04 



Plate 4. Old Babylonian Urs-ra list of Birds and Fish 
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N 5053 +N 5066 obv. 



Swflce ernei 



N 5053 rev. 



Ni 11-07 



Plate 5. Old Babylonian Urs-ra list of Birds and Fish 
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Hv"'' 






•>#-v 



tm 



— 4->r 

€21T ^frf 



CBS 6573 obv. 



Ni 11-09 



CBS 4826 




Ni 11-08 




CBS 6458 obv. 
Ni 11-10 



Plate 6. Old Babylonian Urs-ra list of Birds and Fish 
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CBS 6831 obv. 




Ni 11-14 



obv. 



Plate 7. Old Babylonian Urs-ra list of Birds and Fish 
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Ni 11-12 



M^M 








mm 



'm$ 





p-hi 



~^~7^Mj 




obv. 

CBS 4808 +N 6233 

Plate 8. Old Babylonian Urs-ra list of Birds and Fish 
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3N-T738 = IM 58667 obv. 
Ni 11-17 



Ni 11-18 




3N-T162 = A30172 

Ni 11-19 




N 6129 rev. 

Plate 9. Old Babylonian Urs-ra list of Birds and Fish 
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\^^£=^ 


/«.) 


y< 


^ 
& 


jfe<^ 


pKimr-- 


14 


^(W^ 





Ni 11-21 



N5209 




obv. 



Ni 111-03 



3N-T784 = IM 58705 





rev. 



Ni 111-01 



>P? ^ 



3N-T600 = UM 55-21-353 




Ni U-03 




Nippur variant 




N1576 



UM 29-16-452 (belongs to CBS 4608+) 



Plate 10. Old Babylonian Urs-ra list of Birds and Fish 
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Ni 111-02 




3N-T91 If = UM 55-21-399 (copy Eleanor Robson) 
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INDEX OF SUMERIAN WORDS 

For bird names see Chapter 9. Numbers refer to pages, except when preceded by: 

N&B (Nanse and the Birds) Chapter 6 
Nanse B Chapter 7 



a, N&B 10, N&B 12-13, N&B 31, 

135, 146, 298, 302 
a, see U15 
abar-ra,N&B 13 
a si-ga, 227 
a sig, 227 
a-a, Nanse B iv22 
a-bal-e ku », 171 
a-da-min3 kll <>, 171 
a-dar-hab 2 kl ", 171 
a-gin 7 , N&B 8-9 
a-gi 6 ,N&B 14, 134 
a-ha-an ku «, 194 
a-ra 2 , 290-291 
a-sag4, 243 
a-sag4 a-gU3 mu§en , 301 
a-za-gur8, 139 

a-zag-gum k "6, N&B Cll, 105, 139 
a 2 , N&B 56, N&B B7, N&B D23, 

Nanse B ivl5, 135, 141, 275, 300 
(a 2 )-amas, 147 
a 2 -bulug 2 , 232, 289 
a 2 -bur 2 , 147 
a 2 -dah, 204 
a 2 -sag 3 , 232 
ab, Nanse B iv8, Nanse B iv9, Nanse 

B ivl 1, Nanse B ivl6, Nanse B 

iv 18-20, 24 
ab-a ku ", 205 
AB-gu 2 -da ku ", 151 
ab-lal 3 , N&B D27, 141, 232, 289 
ab-suhur k "o, 172, 189, 193, 207 
ab-sag4-ga, Nanse B iv3 
ab 2 k "s 193,200 
ad, see gi4 
ad 2 , 230 
adab k i,215 
aga 3 -dili kl ", 194, 171, 



agargara(NUN) ku f>, Nanse B ivlO, 171, 

193, 205 
agargara(NUNte«w) kl ", 193 
agargara-x ku «, 193 

agargara-ab-ba ku 6, 171, 193, 199, 205 
agargara-bar ku «, 205 
agargara-bar-hus k "6, 171, 193, 199, 205 
agargara-DI kl "., 205 
agargara-estub ku <s 171 
agargara-sila3 ku «, 193 
agargara-sila4 ku «, 171 
ag 2 

ki - ag 2 , N&B D29, 141 
ak, 135 

ur 5 -da - ak, 289 
akkil, N&B 58-59 
Pal, 218 
al-gaz-za ku «, 175 
al-hab 2 -ba kl «, 174 
al-kum-ma kl1 ', 175 
al-lu-us 2 -sa kl ", 199 
al-seg 6 -ga 2 ku ', 174, 195 
al-us 2 -sa kl ", 174 
al-us 2 -sa-mur-ra kU6 , 174 
al-us 2 -sa-si-ga kl ", 175 
am, N&B 41, N&B B4, 136 
ama, N&B 7, N&B 17, N&B 19, N&B 

D32, 139, 232 
amar,N&BC14, 138 
amar ba-al-gi kus , 201 
amar ba-al-gin7 ku «, 199 
amar DU 3 ku », 201 
amar-sag, 299, 300, 301 
AMAS, 147 

ambar, N&B D19, N&B D22, 217 
an, N&B 4, N&B 11, N&B 25, N&B 
29, N&B 54-55 

an-se3, 269 
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an sag4, N&B 3 
an-ur2, 132 

ba-al-gi kl "', 201 
ba-al-gi4 ku *, 195 
ba-al-gin 7 ku <i, 199 
babbar,N&B 13, N&B 45 
bad, N&B 29, 135 

dub 3 -bad, 134 
bal 

inim-bal,N&BC7, 139 
bal-bal-e, Nanse B iv23, 147 
BAL AG, 300 

banmin (PA), N&B D8, 141 
bar,N&BC14 

igi - bar, 300 
bar k "6, 173, 194 
bar6-bar6, 303 
bi2-za-balag-gir5 ku <;, 222 
bi 2 -za-za ku ', 201 
bibra, 101 

natbibra za-gin3, 224 
bir 5 ku <>, 194 
birs gir-gi4-lum, 245 
birs ir-gi(4)-lum, 226, 245 
/bras/, 281 
bur 2 , 232 
burus ir-gi-lum, 226 

dab 5 , N&B CI 1,300 

sag 4 -dab 5 ,N&BC17 
dadag, N&B 43-44, Nanse B ivl8 
dagal, N&B D7 
dal, Nanse B ivl2, 266-267, 225, 227, 

249,263,272,281 
dar, N&B D6 
dara 3 ,N&B42, 136 
dara3-mas, 136 
dara 3 -nita kl "', 170, 194 
de2 

gu 3 - de 2 , N&B C5, N&B D25, 136, 
217 
de 6 /tum 2 /3, N&B 45, N&B C3, 271, 

134 
di 

sag 2 - di, N&B D30 
digir,N&B 16,204 



digir gal-gal, 281 

dili, N&B 57 

dim 2 , 204, 217 

dirig,N&B46, 136 

du 3 , 132 

dus-mu, 141 

du 6 ku ", 150, 173, 193,200 

du 6 .d,281 

du 7 ,N&BC9, 139 

su-du 7 ,N&BB3,291 
du 8 , 140, 232 

zar - dug, N&B 23-24, Nanse B ivlO 
dun, Nanse B iv4, 146 
dub, 140 

sahar-dub,N&BC15 
dub-la 2 , 236 
dub-sar k "6, 172, 189 
DUB 2 , 300 

gU3 - dub 2 , 237 

ni 2 -dub 2 ,N&BC15 
dub 3 , N&B 29 
dub3, see bad 

dug 3 , N&B 5, N&B D32, 132 
dug 4 /e,N&B 18 

e-ne - dug 4 /e, 141, N&B DI 1 

gii3 - dug4/e, Nanse B iv5 
DUL 3 , 147 

dumu, N&B 61, N&B D13, 139 
dumu digir-a-na, 232 
dumu-sag, 299, 300 
dur 2 , N&B 22 

e-ne, N&B 1 1 

e-ne, see dug4 

kuS e-sir 2 , Nanse B iv2 

e-sir 2 ku ', 173, 189, 150 

e 2 , N&B 61, Nanse B ivl3 14, Nanse 

Biv21,21, 132 
e 2 bur sig7-sig7, 3 1 
e 2 mah, 3 1 

e 2 ninnu anzud muScn babbar 2 , 3 1 
e 2 tunii 2 mu5en gun 3 tur, 290 
e 2 -gal, N&B C7, 139,227 
e 2 -K[A?...] k "6, 150 
ebih 2 , 31 

ed 2 , N&B 1-2, N&B 31, 136, 275 
ed 3 ,N&B10, 138 
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edakua ku «, 194 

eden, N&B C6 

egi, 83 

eme-SID kl "., 194 

den-ki k "f, 199 

en-nu-ug 3 , N&B 48-49, N&B D17, 

137 
en-nu-ug3 ud zal, 132, 137 
en-zi, N&B B8 
en2-e2-nu-ru, 291 
engur, 260 
ensi, 26, 29 
er 2 , N&B C8, 140 
er2, see pad3 

Perm, Nanse B ivl5, 204, 254 
esir x (LAK 173)^, 150 
es 3 ,N&B21,138 
-ese2, 83 
estub k "<., 170, 193 

ga-ni, 243 

ga-sa-an, Nanse B ivl3 

gada,N&BC9, 139 

gada-la2, 20 

gakkul k "e, 150, 194 

gal, N&B 10, N&B 16, 138, 204, 291 

gal ku », 173 

gambi(MI 2 .US 2 .SA 2 .KID)k"6 ; 205 

gana 2 ,N&BD7, 135 
gaz, 232 
gazi-[ ], 201 
geme2 ku «, 194 
gi-bar-ra ku ", 194 
gi-du 3 , N&B D27 
gi 4 , 232, 260 

segio/n - gu, N&B 4, 132, 138, 285 

ad - gi/t, 232 
gibil, 135 
gid 2 , 236, 260 
gin2, 295 

gir k % 171, 189, 193 
gir-ab-ba k "', 172, 189, 193 
gir-gi (4 )-lu2 ki , 245 
gir-gid 2 ku ", 172, 189, 193 
gir-niga ku ', 189 
gir-su ku ", 171, 193 
gir4, 227 



gir 5 , 302 

gir5-gir5 ku ', 146 

giri 16 -i-lu,N&BC12 

giris x (UH), 246 

gu,N&BD21 

gu 2 , 291 

gU2, see \&2 

gU2, see si 

gu 2 -bi 2 ku ', 170, 193, 205 

gii2-sur-ra ku «, 247 

gu 3 , N&B 5, N&B B4 

gU3, see de2 

gU3, see dub2 

gu 3 -sur-(ra) k "6, 195, 189 

gU4-bi 2 ku ", 200 

gu 7 , N&B D8 

gub,N&B 11, N&B 25, 134, 135 

gud, Nanse B iv5 

gud 3 ,N&BC14 

gudu 4 (SUMAS.ME) k % 150 

(™4)gug, N&B 51,137, 252 

gun 3 -a, N&B D26, 238 

gur, 232 

GUR 7 , 259 

gur 7 k "6, 150, 174 

GURio, 241 

se - gurm, 241 
ga 2 -e, N&B 8-9 

gal 2 , N&B B8, N&B C9, N&B D26, 
Nanse B iii51-ivl, 275 

me-te-as - gab, Nanse B iii5 l-iv3, 
146 
gar/ga 2 -ga 2 , N&B 21, N&B 52, 227, 
N&BB12-13,N&BC6 

sig 7 - gar/ga 2 -ga 2 , N&B CI 6, 140 
gen, 272 

gestin,N&BD16 
gestug,N&B31,N&B58 
gi 6 , N&B 48 
gidru, Nanse B ivl, 146 
gir2, Nanse B iv9, Nanse B ivl 6 
gir 2 ku6 ; Nanse B iv9 
gir2-nigin ku «, 150 
GIK2gunu, 230 
GlR 2 gunu-[...f^, 150 
giri 3 , N&B 22, N&B 56, Nanse B iv2, 
134, 272 
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giri3 nig 2 -zi-zi, 262 

gis, see ra 

gis-gi, N&B 1-2, N&B 62, N&B CIO, 

N&B D2, N&B D28, 288, 299 
gis3-bir 2 ku ', 151 
gurus, 227 

ha-ad,N&BC9, 139 

ha-mun,N&BD14, 252 

hab 2 ,N&BD10 

had 2 , 139 

hi-li, see kar 

Phu-ri 2 -in, 254 

hudus ku «, 150 

hug, 83 

hul,217 

hul 2 , N&B 20, 300 

S i§ hum, Nanse B ivl7 

hur-sag, N&B 46 

i-bi 2 , 293 
i-lu, 245 

i-RTJku6, 194 

i-si-is,N&BBll,N&BC6 

id 2 , N&B 62, 135,217 

id 2 -gambi muScn , 243 

ig, 272 

igi, 132,268 

IGlgunu, 273-275 

IGI.DU, 204 

igi-te-en, 217 

Millar, 273 

im-du3, 234 

imma3, 274 

imma x (LAGABxIGIgMWM), 273-275 

immal 2 ,N&B 12-13, 133 

in-ni^), N&B 7-8, N&B 17, N&B 23, 

N&B 32, N&B D32, 133, 136 
inim, 260, 291 
inim, see bal 
inim tu6 gal 2 , 29 1 
ir-gi4-lum, 245 
iti mas-kug gU7, 267 
iti u 5 -bi 2 muSen gu 7 , 267 
iti6, Nanse B ivl7 
izi, Nanse B iv3, Nanse B ivl 1 
izi, see ra 



izi k % 171, 193, 199 
izi-tag-ga ku <>, 194 

ka, 287, 291 
KA k "s 201 
KA-r, 147 
KAxBALAG, 132 
kamuri4, 135 
ka-bar-NAM k "s 194 
ka-inim-ma, 232, 300 
KA-luh-ha k "', 195 
KA-PAD k "«, 189 
KA-sur-(ra) k «, 172,247 
KA.SES, 135 
ka 2 , 275 
ka5-a, 285 
ka 5 -a ku 6, 189 
KAM.KAM, 300 
kar, N&B C9 

hi-li - kar, N&B 6-7, 133 

kas4 - kar, Nanse B iv7, 146 
kar k "6, 201 
kar-kid, 259 
kas4, see kar 
kas 4 -kas 4 kl «, Nanse B iv7, 172, 201, 

146 
kas4-kas4-gid 2 -da ku s 201 
kes 2 

zag-kes 2 ,N&B 14, 133 

zu 2 - kes 2 , N&B 28, N&B D6, N&B 
D22, 134, 140, 141,259 
ki, N&B 1 1, N&B 25, N&B D7, N&B 

D10,N&BD13 
ki, see ag 2 
ki, see kig 2 
ki, see ri.g 
ki, see tag 
ki, see za 
ki gal, 227 
ki-in-dar, N&B D4 
kib x (GIG), N&B D8, 141, 235 
kig 2 , 291 

ki-kig 2 ,N&BC3, 139 
kig 2 k % 150, 172, 193, 194, 200, 207 
kig 2 -nim, N&B B9 
kig 2 -tur k "6, 172, 193, 195, 150, 207 
kir 4 ,N&BB8,N&BD12 
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kislah, N&B D8, 141, 262, 282 

kisie, N&B D4, N&B D9 

kisig, 230 

KU-mul ku <>, 194 

ku 6 , N&B D29, Nanse B iii51-iv6, 

Nanse B ivl 1, Nanse B ivl2, 140, 

146, 193, 194, 194, 194,217, 

298 
kii6 112-ga, 301 
kud,291 
kud-da, 286 

kud-du 3 kl \ 201, 193,205 
kug, N&B 1-2, N&B 12-13, N&B 22, 

N&B 45, N&B 50, N&B B8, N&B 

D12, 134 
kug-sign, N&B 52, Nanse B ivl 5, 204 
kug-zu, N&B 3, 285 
kur,N&BC2, 136,235,272 
kur bad 3 -da, N&B 42, 136 
kur gal, 227 

kurur 2 -ra,N&B41, 136 
kur 9 ,N&BB10, 132,287 
kus, N&B 52 
kus-la 2 , 20, 268 
kus3, 236 
la-gu 7 ku 6, 174 
la 2 , N&B CIO, N&B D14, N&B D21, 

Nanse B iv6, 146, 217, 275, 291, 

298 
gu 2 -da-la 2 , 291 

LAMk"*, 205 

lu 2 , N&B 28, N&B 45, N&B C17, 

273, 287 
lu 2 -a, 132 
lu 2 -erim 2 , 276 
lu 2 -gir-ri 2 -lu 2 , 245 
lu 2 -giri 4 (HA)-gi 4 -lu 2 mu§cn , 245 
lu 2 -tur,N&BC16 
lu 2 -ulu3, 232 
lu 2 -ulu3 ku s, 171 
lu 5 .g, 227 

lug, N&B C7, N&B D27 
lugal,N&BD8, 134,300 
LUI>«, 189 
LULxSE, 266-267 
LUM k "o, 150 



ma-sa 2 -ab, 275 

S i5 ma 2 , Nanse B ivl 4 

ma 2 -dara3-abzu, 147 

(P)ma 2 -gur 8 , Nanse B ivl 3, N&B B7 

ma 2 -nesag, 301 

mah, 204, 227, 287 

mar-urii5, 33 

mas 2 anse, N&B Dll 

mas 2 -su-gid 2 -gid 2 , 26 

me, N&B D5 

me-a, N&B 45 

me-e, Nanse B ivl3-14, 146 

men, Nanse B iii5 1 

min(3)-kam-ma, 135, 138 

mu, N&B 26, N&B C4, 204 

mu-lu, 141 

mu-sa k "6, 200 

mu-ti-in, 133 

mu-tin, 282 

mu-ud-na, Nanse B ivl 9 

mu-un-kud, Nanse B ivl 9-20 

mu-ur-du, 220 

mu 2 , Nanse B ivll 

mun ku <>, 200 

MUNSUB, 147 

munu4, 232, 252 

munus, N&B 17 

mur, see sa 4 

u 2mur-du-du, 220 

muru9, 219 

mussa(SAL.US 2 .SA 2 ), 243 

mus k "<., 150, 173, 194, 195 

MUSxKUR, 259 

MUSxSE 3 , 259 

mus mir-re, 269 

mus-hus, 30 

musen, N&B 23-29, N&B 32-33, 
N&B 44, N&B 48, N&B 50-51, 
N&B 54-55, N&B B5, N&B C7, 
N&BD10,N&BD29 

na-me-a, N&B 52 
nag, N&B 13 
nam, see tar 
NE-x-ma ku », 174 
ne-pisag ku s 150 
nesag, 301 
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ni 2 , N&B 32-33, N&B C8, N&B C12, 

N&B D21, 232, 273 
ni2, see dub2 
ni 2 -x-la-ga ku ', 174 
ni 2 -gU7-gu 7 ku s 189, 194, 201, 151 
ni2-gU7-gU7-ga ku «i, 174 
ni 2 -te-a-ni, N&B 10 
nidba, 301 
niga, 239, 257, 264 
nig 2 , 289 

nig 2 -ak-a, 290-291 
nig2-ambar-ra ku «, 201 
nig 2 -bu-na ku «i, 199 
nig 2 -DI kl \ 151 
nig 2 -gi-zi ku <>, 194 
nig 2 -gurii,N&BC2, 139 
mg 2 -il 2 -la, N&B 47 
nig 2 -ki ku «, 189 
nig2-kud, 135 

nigin, Nanse B iv8, 146, 298 
nigin2-nigin2 ku '', Nanse B iv8 
nim, 270 
NIM kl \ 194 

nin, N&B 6, N&B 20, 134, 281 
nin gu-la, 232 
nin 9 ,N&B 18 
ninda 2 ku «, 189 

ninda 2 -ab-suhur k * 172, 189, 193, 194 
(na4)nir 2 , N&B 52,137, 252 
nir7, 137 
nu k «, 173, 194 
nu-erini2, 141, 276 
nu-gig, N&B B5, 138 
nu-sig 2 , N&BD13 
nu-zu, 139 
nu 2 , 272, 284 
numun, 139 

nun, Nanse B iv5, N&B 61 
NUN-bar k «, 194 
nuz, N&B 43-47, 223 
nuz ku <>, 173 
nuz ba-al-gi ku *, 201 
nuz ba-al-gin7 ku (>, 199 

pa, 300 
pad 3 , 140 
er 2 -pad 3 ,N&BC16 



pes ku «, 205 
pes2, 267 
PI.ASAI>6, 150 
PI.SILA 3 -X-[...] k « 150 
pirig, 136 
PISAGxNE k "6, 150 
pu2, 135 

ra, 289 

gis-ra, N&B 41-42 

izi - ra, 227 
ri,N&BC13,N&BD7, 139 

ki-ri.g, 141,292 

sa, N&B 27, 146, 298 
sa-par 3 , 146, 298 
sa2 

si - sa 2 , N&B D5, 268 
sa2-dug4, 242 
sa 4 , N&B C4, 141 
SA4, 140 
sag2, see di 

sag 9 , N&B 5, N&B 8-9, N&B 19, 299 
sag, N&B D23, N&B D26, Nanse B 

iii51 
SAGgunu, 147 

sag-kud-(da) k "6, 193, 201, 205 
sagga, 228 
sahar, 140 
sahar, see dub 
SAL.SAL k «, 150, 189 
sei 2 (SIG 7 ), 227 
si, Nanse B iv2, Nanse B ivl4, 146 

gu 2 - si, N&B D22, N&B 23-24 
si, see sa2 

si-ga, 139,275,300 
si 3 .g, 137 
si 4 -a,N&BC10 
SIG 4 kl «, 199 
SIG 4 -ab-ba k "o, 199 
sig 7 , N&B B6, N&B D3, 140, 268 
sig 7 , see gar/ga 2 -ga 2 
sigio,N&B53, 137 
sikil,N&BD12, 300 
sila 3 , 295 

SILA 3 .MIN 3 k "6, 150 
sila4, N&B 57 
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sim ku -, 150, 194 

simug, 137 

sizkur, 242 

su 7 , 262, 282 

sud, 227, 275 

sud-ra2-ag2-ga2, N&B 15 

SUG, 260 

suh, N&B D26 

SUHUR, 147 

suhurk« no, 193,200,205 

suhur-x kl \ 170 

suhur-a-ab-ba ku «, 200 

suhur-GUDkus, 200 

suhur-id 2 -da ku 6, 200 

suhur-mas ku s, 170 

suhur-mas2 kl ", 194, 205 

suhur-mas2-gal ku 6, 194 

suhur-sun4-la2 k " 6 , 170 

suhus, N&B D6 

sukkal mah, 297 

sumas ku s, 170 

sumur, 147 

sumur(MUNSUB), Nanse B ivl5 

sun 5 , N&BD13 

sur, 3 1 

sw"9, Nanse B iv4 

SUR 9 , 146 

sa4 

mur - sa 4 , N&B 26-27, N&B 61, 
N&BB4, 134, 138 

se - sa4, 289 

urs- sa4, 138 
sag4, Nanse B iv6, 227 
sag4, see dabs 
sag 4 sig 3 -ga, 294 
sag 4 -bar-ra ku «, 173, 199,201 
sag 4 -gada,N&BD14 
sag 4 -luh-ha ku 6, 173, 199,201 
sar2, 139 
se, see gurio 
se 2 i, N&B C14, N&B D28, 140, 141, 

284, 288 
SEG 5 , 140 
na «seg 5 -seg5, 284 
segn,N&B5 
SEGn, 132 
segio/n,seegi 4 



seg 6 , 218 

sem, Nanse B ivl5 

ses k "s, 171, 193,285 

ses gu-la, 232 

ses 2 , N&B C8 

ses 2 kl \ 174 

si, 245 

SID. SID, 231 

silam, 133 

su, N&B 57, N&B 60, Nanse B ivl, 

217,273,291,298 
su sag9-ga, 232 
su, see du7 
su, see tig4 
su-i ku «, 201 
su-nir, 204 
su-sar, 232 
su 2 , 245 

sub, 273, 275, 300 
sud 3 , 140 
sum, 291 
sutur, 32 

tag 

ki- tag, 233 
tag ku «, 173 

tal 2 , N&B B9, N&B D23, 141 
tar 

nam -tar, N&B 30, 299 
Ptaskarin, 86 
te 

ni 2 - te, 289 
tes 2 , N&B 56 
ti, 227 

ti-ri 2 -da, N&B D28, 141,288 
ti-ri 2 -ga, 288 
tibira, N&B 53, 137 
Ptigidlu(SAG 4 .TAR), 288 
tig4 

su - tig4, N&B 47, 137 
tir, 227 
TU^, 150 
tus/tun 

a - Wtun, N&B D5, 140, 268, 
280 
tug 2 , N&B D20 
tug2-bai3, Nanse B iv6 
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TUG 2 -gu k % 194 
tug 2 -gun 3 , 139 
tug 2 -gun 4 ,N&BC10, 139 
TUKU, 146 
tum2/3, see de6 
tumi2 mu§enku «, 150 
tur, N&B D3, N&B D31, 137 
tur-ti ku <>, 150 
tus, 284 

u 2 ,N&BC13, 139 

u 3 , 132 

us, Nanse B ivl3-14 

ubi ku <i, 174,205 

ubi-ab-ba ku «, 174, 205 

ubi-sumas ku «, 151 

ud, Nanse Biv2 1,227, 275 

ud, see zal 

ud-da-ba ku s 173 

UD.NUN ki ,215 

UD.PA? k "s 150 

udu-la-min 3 ku <i, 199 

udu-sila4-min3 ku 6, 194 

uga ku «, 150, 189,205 

U g a musenku 6; 150 

ugudil(NINDA 2 xU 2 .DIL) k "6, 194 
ug 3 ,N&BC12 
ukum, 140 
ul 4 -la2 kU6 , 194 
um-ma,N&B 19 
umbin, 253, 275 
ur 2 , 275 
ur 3 
su-ur 3 , 141 



UR4 ku ", 150 

urs-ra, 86 

g%ri 3 ku <>, 194,205,285 

urui6, N&B 14, 134 

US2, 135 

us-bar, N&B 54-55 

u§7, 233 

za, 291 

ki-za,N&BD10, 141 
(n^za-gina, N&B 51, N&B 21,137, 

252, 290 
na 4za-gin 3 gu2 uga mu§en , 301 
ZA.MIR, 137 
ZA.TUN 3 , 137 
za 3 -mi 2 , N&B 18, N&B D32 
zabar, 275 
zag, see ke§2 
zal 

kiri4 - zal, Nanse B ivl7 

ud - zal, N&B 3, N&B 49-50, N&B 
D24, 132, 137, 142 
zalag, Nanse B iv3, 132 
zar, see dus 
ze 2 -na ku s 194, 150 
zi 3 , 83 

zid,N&B 17, 141 
zig, 224 

zu, N&B 26-27, N&B 48 
ZU2, see ke§2 

zu 2 sis, N&B 31, N&B 32-33, 135 
zu2-lum-ma, 232 
zubud ku ", 173 
ZUBUDgM«M k "s 150 
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References to Nanse and the Birds are not indexed. 



3N-T368 






274 


3N-T409 




6 


274 


3N-T676 






274 


3N-T826 






274 


3N-T920c 






247 


6N-T637 






261 






ivl5' 


243 


Aa VII/4 




59 


291 


A-ab-ba hu-luh-ha 






299 


AbB 2 29 




19 


18 


AfO 40-41 52 (Sallaberger 1993 
Alalakh 447 


-1994) no. 1 


i45 


250 
292 


Ana Ittisu 






61 


AnOr 1 190 




i20; ii28 


301 


AnOr 7 88 






297 


Anzu Epic 

AO 11276(Finkel 1998 73) 

Archaic Birds (ATU 3 98-100) 




2-5 

2 

3 


30; 33-34; 36 

253 

243 

240 






30 


270 






33 


257 






44-45 


301 


ARET4 2 




r viil6 


275 


ARET 4 3 




viiilO 


275 


ARET5 4 




vi4 


275 


ARET 5 5 




ii4 


275 


ARM 26/1 57 






258 


AUCT 1 61 






264 


AUCT 1 78 




1 


275 


AUCT 1 231 






264 


AUCT 1 974 




4 


218 


AUCT 2 56 






215; 295; 303 


BaFo 21 (Sassmannshausen2001) 303-305 
BaFo 21 (Sassmannshausen2001) 361 
Balag Liturgy of Inana (Kramer 1987) 


2 

289-290 

419 


255 
297 
232 
229 


Barnett Enmerkar (Kramer 1990" 


I 


68 


140; 280 
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BBVOT 3 1 


33 


225; 290 


BCT 1 99 




301 


BCT 1 126 




247; 304 


BFE (Krebernik 1984) 131 


viii5 


287 


BibMes 3 15 


vi2 


302 


BIN 3 558 


24 


242 


BIN 5 115 




301 




10 


218 


BIN 5 225 




267 


BIN 10 161 




32 


Bird and Fish 




57; 68 




22 


233 


BM 23631 (Kramer 1985) 


63 


226 


BT 9 (Klein 2003) 




92 


BWL 216-219 


50-54 


217 


BWL 236 


iil4-16 


215 


Catalogue L 


48-53 


64 


Catalogue P 


28-37 


64 


CBS 11319 (Sjoberg 1993) 


rilO' 


287 




rill' 


227 


CBS 1590 




274 


CBS 2223 


rl4 


274 


CBS 7094 (Civil and Biggs 1966, 6) 




92 


CLAMp.339 


123 


141 


CLAM p.543 (NCTB 688) 


93 


141 


CT9 26BM 19769 




22 


CT 15 19 




220 




31 


101; 243 




r7 


214 


CT 16 28 


36 


249 


CT 17 7 


M7-18 


224 


CT32 14 BM 103419 


ilO, iv6 


242 


CT 33 47 BM 78704 




239 


CT 36 38 


r ii20-22' 


260 


CT 42 43 BM 87594 




267 


CT 44 25 


1-8 


290-291 


CT58 11 


33 


101; 214; 220. 

243 


CT 58 79 




233 




4 


230 


Cursing of Agade 


219-221 


289 




259 


100; 294 


DAS 68 




32 


Diatribe B 


B9 


99 


Diri5 


220 


223 
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Diri Ugarit 3 



DP 59 



DP 546 
Dumuzid's Dream 



Dumuzid's Sheep (Dumuzid-Inana W) 
Dumuzid-Inana P 

E 2 -dub-ba-a 7 100, see ZA 77 123 
EalV 

Eames 14* 
E'annatum 1 
Ebla Vocabulary 



ED Birds 



115 


223 


122 


260 


124 


221 


iiil3 


298 


viiil2 


243 


xvi3 


243 


xvi4 


298 




225 




53 


35 


99; 273 


35-36 


137 


36 


229; 282 


60 


99; 273 


61-62 


137 


62 


229; 282 




56 


B23 


100 


85 


140 


86 


140 




31 




290 


295 


301 


545 


287 


620 


254 


622 


213 


772 


298 


912 


234 


913-914 


291 


915-916 


293 


1004 


242 


1005 


258 


1052 


277 


1095 


226 


1097 


270 


1102 


303 


1129 


249 


1156 


279 


1232' 


275 


1369' 


228; 277 


1370' 


228; 277 


095 


249 


0303 


266 




55; 81; 8. 




92-105 


142 


138 
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ED Fish 



EDLuA 

ED Plants 

ED Pots and Garments 

ED Proverbs A 



ED Vocabulary B 
Eduba D 

Emar 6/2 418 Msk 74165c 
Emar6/4 120 
Emar 6/4 131 



Emar 6/4 132 



Emar 6/4 179 
Emar 6/4 no. 596 
Engardu the Fool 
Enki and Ninhursag 
Enki and the World Order 





92 


38 


259 


59 


247 


63 


222 


101 


279 




91-92; 94 




92 




92 




92 


27 


229 


91 


229 


100 


229; 231 




242-243 




89 


11' 


304 


35' 


290; 292 


56' 


262 


58' 


260 


59' 


261 


64' 


249 


65' 


283 


69-70' 


226 


74' 


257 


75' 


251 


75-79' 


250 


76' 


251 


115-116' 


304 


86' 


271 


87' 


221; 248 


88-89' 


265 


89' 


213 


97-98' 


278 


99-103' 


216 


4' 


253 


3' 


258 




68 


12 


99; 234 


22 


139 


187 


99; 244 


228 


99; 235 


228-231 


252 


229 


99 


285-308 


24 


297 


100; 294 


301 


25 


303 


134 


418 


134 
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418^123 


24 




439 


99; 215 


Enkihengal and Enkitalu 




68; 70 


Enki's Journey to Nippur 




63 


Enlil and Namzitarra 




299 


Enlil A 




63 


Enlil-Bani A 




63 


Enmerkar and Ensuhgirana 




99 




33-37 


264 




64-68 


264 




96-99 


138 




97 


134 




108-112 


264 


Enmerkar and the Lord of Aratta 


115 


99; 257 




187 


99; 257 




436 


100; 294 




487 


99; 257 


Ewe and Grain 




69 


Fara Tablets (Martin, et al. 2001) 83 




219 


Fara Tablets (Martin, et al. 2001) 103 




219 


Farmer's Instructions 


66 


99; 225 


Gilgames and Aga 




40; 67; 70; 

73-74 




52-57 


71 


Gilgames and Huwawa 




63;70 


Gilgames and the Bull of Heaven 


D50 


100; 292 


Gilgames Enkidu and the Netherworld 


47^18 


132 


Goose and Raven 




68; 99; 264; 299 


Gudea Cylinder A 


i 17-ii3 


26 




v9 


132; 288 




vll-vil3 


27; 132 




vil0-ll 


288 




xiv23 


25; 294 




xxviil8-19 


134-135 




xxixl2 


230 


Gudea Cylinder B 




34 




v3 


136 




viii8 


230 




xvil3-14 


268 


Gudea Statue E 




264 




vl4 


287 




vl5 


243 




vii4 


287 




vii5 


243 




vii7 


239 
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Gudea Statue G 



H.G. 12(Selz 1990) 



Hendursaga A 



Heron and Turtle 
Hirose 316 
Hoe and Plow 
Home of the Fish 



Hymn to Nanse, see Nanse A 
Hymn to Sulpa'e A 

Iddin-Dagan B 

Inana and Bilulu 
Inana and Ebih 



Inana and Enki 

Inana and Sukaletuda 

Inana and the Numun Plant 
Inana B (Ninmesara) 





264 


iv8 


287 


iv9 


243 


vi2 


287 


vi3 


243 


vi5 


239 




243 


v5' 


296 


v6' 


215 




78 


25 


99 


81 


100; 287 


83 


99; 273 


B 17-21 


135 




99; 233 




267 




68; 70 




25; 64; 78; 




56-58; 85; 




104-105; 143 


114-115 


56 


115 


139 


B4' 


279 


Cl-2 


217 


C2 


146; 237 


C3^1 


297-298 


C7 


262 


CIO 


260 



31 



267 





63 


64-70 


62 


137-140 


99; 232 




63 


42 


31 


76 


99 


165 


294 




77 


D18 


136 




40; 299 


11-12 


51; 136 




299 




40; 63 


35 


100 


42 


136 
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105 


100; 279 


Inana F 




143-146 




iii 17-20 


144 


Inana's Descent 


1-5 


52 




228 


272 


Isbierra A 


iv8 


139 


ISET2 2Ni4212 


7' 


99; 264 




r2 


100; 273 


ISET 2 21 Ni 5098 




247 


ISET 2 94 Ni 4128 




281 


ISET 2 101 Ni 4457 


r iii2' 


227 


Isme-Dagan I 




58 


ITT 1 1225 




264 




9 


303 




10 


277 




11 


299 


ITT 2/1 3649 




223 


ITT 3/2 4968 




295; 297 


ITT 3/2 6415 




234; 264 




5-11 


295 


ITT 5 6794 




223 


ITT 5 6915 




295; 297 


ITT 5 6962 




297 


ITT 5 9630 




234 


JAOS 120 386 (Veldhuis 2000) 


5 


245 


JAOS 120 392 (Veldhuis 2000) 




236 


JAOS 120, 398 (Veldhuis 2000) fig. 6 




98 


JCS 1141 




245 


JCS 16 14 no. 2 




267 


JCS 35 206 no.3 




290 


KBo I 57 




304 


Kes Temple Hymn 




63 




50 


99; 100; 269 


KUB IV 96 




287 


Lagas Riddles (Biggs 1973) 


ii6 


279 




vl' 


247 


Lament for Eridug 


82 


100; 294 


Lament for Eridug (Ur recension) 


3 


147 


Lament for Sumer and Ur 


12 


139 




37 


100 


Lament for Ur 


275 


99 




370 


139 


Lament over Uruk 


3.2-3.10 


33 


Lipit-Estar A 




63 
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Lipit-Estar B 
Lipit-Estar C 
LTBA I 86 

Ludigira to his Mother 
Lugalbanda I 



Lugalbanda II 



MC 4 (Steinkeller and Postgate 1992) 27 

MDP 18 58 

MDP 27 255 
MEE 3 40 





43; 63 




143 


i39^10 


290 


52 


99 




35 


32 


99 


411 


100 




30; 284 


38 


99; 231 


44-49 


35 


48^19 


51; 136 


70-89 


35-36 


103-104 


36 


159 


99; 260 


220 


100; 132 


220-223 


133 


243 


100; 141; 292 


246-247 


229 


248 


99; 244 


270-271 


139 


315 


138 


381 


138 


i5 


303 


i4-5 


223 




287 


10 


245 


il-4 


228 


i5 


256 


16 


298 


iil 


254 


ii2 


298 


n3 


236 


ii4 


282 


ii5 


276 


iiil-2 


293 


iii3 


291 


iii5 


304 


iii6 


286 


iii7 


234 


ivl 


298 


iv2 


280 


iv2-3 


280 


iv4 


281 


iv5 


282 


iv6-r i2 


301 


ri3 


240 
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MEE 3 41 



MEE 3 42 

MEE 4 79 
MEE 4 96+ 112 

MEE 4 116 

MEE 12 5 
MEE 15 1 
MEE 15 15 
MEE 15 21 
MEE 15 26 



MEE 15 32 



MEE 15 33 



MEE 15 44 
MEE 15 45 
MEE 15 53 
MSL SS 1 84 
MTBM 177 
Mur-gud B 



Mur-gud C 



il' 




281 


i4' 


257 


i5' 


242 


1-2' 


291 


3-4' 


293 


iii6' 


259 




258 


v9-13 


263 


i9 


258 


ii7 


266 


ii25 


249 


rxi30 


242 


iii02' 


301 


riilO 


298 


r v 


13 


276 


r v 


i04' 


298 


r v 


i05' 


229 


r v 


05' 


298 


r v 


06' 


280 


r v 


09' 


277 


r v 


14' 


286 


r v 


15-16' 


228 


r v 


17' 


234 


r v 


18' 


303 


rvil9' 


257 


iOl' 


229 


i03 


293 


i06 


256 


i09' 


228 


i4' 


276 


i02' 


282 


iii4' 


276 


ri7 


259 




290 


234 


278 


242 


256 


256-257 


237 


282 


221 


290 


236 


304 


251 


307 


256 


7 


236 


12 


282 


16 


222 


19 


248 


21 


256 


26 




261 
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Mur-gud D 



MVN 1 34 
MVN 1 226 
MVN 2 24 



MVN 4 105 
MVN 4 122 
MVN 6 4 
MVN 12 92 
MVN 13 270 
MVN 13 740 



MVN 15 390 
MVN 16 739 

MVN 18 88 
MVN 18 303 

MVN 21 80 



31 


251 


332-333 


237 


335 


278 


351 


224 




31 




31 


5 


286 


9 


218 


9-10 


301 




297 




31 




89 




32 




229 


1 


277 


2 


295 


3 


295 


4 


215 


5 


243 


8 


297 


9 


302 


10 


244 


11 


296 


12 


213 


13 


254 


14 


239 


15 


238 


16 


265 


17 


281 


18 


246 


19 


220 


20 


254; 284 


21 


229 


22 


276 


23 


256 


24 


284 


25 


261 


26 


298 


27 


270 


29 


301 


30 


223 


vi29 


31 


22 


301 


rl7 


286 




297 




31 




227 
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MVS 4, see MEE 15 



N5867 

Nakahara Kyoto 19 

Nanna B 



Nanna-Su'en's Journey to Nippur 



Nanse A 



Nanse B 

NATN 134 

NATN 432 

NATN 472 

NATN 610 

NATN 911 

Ni 5327 (Alster 1997, 296) 

Nigga 

Nik. 1 282 

Ningublaga A 

Nininsina B 
Ninmesara, see Inana B 
Ninurta and the Turtle 
Ninurta's Fields 
Nisaba A 
NRVN 1 197 
NSGU 75 
Nungal A 



NYPL331 

OECT4 153 
OECT 5 58 
OIP 99 34 
OIP 99 82 
OIP 99 131 





92 


r5 


301 


35 


100 


35-37 


296 


37 


100 




68 


170 


99 


172 


100; 296 


174 


98; 214 


278 


99; 286 


280 


100; 296 


282 


98; 214 




143; 18; 20-21 


25 


139 


32-37 


77-78 




25; 143-147 




245 




245 




245 




245 




245 




97; 252 




94 


n3 


215 




99; 100; 264; 




273 


8 


280 




34; 78 




56 




62-63 




245 


15 


229 




63 


12-26 


57 


50 


100; 229; 273 




31 


ii24-25 


283 




274 


v4' 


242 


ii8 


272 


iv6' 


219 


v8' 


219 


vii5-7' 


272 
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OIP 99 206 
OIP 99 207 
OIP 115 37 
OIP 115 48 
OIP 115 52 
OIP 115 53 
OIP 115 54 
OIP 115 56 
OIP 115 59 
OIP 115 72 
OrSP 47-49 482 
OSP 1 4 
OSP 2 141 

PBS 5 16 
PBS 8/2 121 
PBS 8/2 123 
PBS 10/4 5 
PBS 13 35 
PDT 1 61 
PDT 1 530 
PDT 2 925 
PDT 2 970 
PDT 2 1056 
Proto Diri 
Proto Diri Nippur 



Proto Diri Oxford 



Proto Ea 

Proto Ea Adab 
Proto Izi I 
Proto L112 
Pupil and Overseer 

RA 8 189 8 (= SANTAG 7 116) 

RA10 63 12 

RA17 156 (K 7712) 

RA 48 29 (Lambert 1954) 

RA 60 5, see UM 29-15-174 

RA 60 9, see CBS 7094 

RBC 2000 (Hallo 1985) 

S<» 

SA A, see Syllable Alphabet A 



il' 


215 


ii2' 


215 




290 




257 




303 




257 




303 




303 




303 




303 


2 


236 


iiilO 


215 


11 


245 




284 




31 




32 


1-2 


215 




229; 291 




297 




292 


2 


225 




297 


i7 


242 




83 


7:13 


213 


7:20 


221 


10:35 


224 


324-325 


215 


480 


221 




83-84; 94 


250a 


140 


r2' 


138 


104 


138 




83 




70 




215; 295 


10 


277 




32 




222; 248; 256 




230 


1^1 


227 




94 
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SA B, see Syllable Alphabet B 

SAA VI 288 

SANTAG 6 340 

SANTAG 7 1 16, see RA 8 1 89 ! 

SAT I 15 

SAT 1 19 

SAT II 74 

SAT II 350 

SAT II 527 
SAT II 745 
SAT III 1630 
SM 
SF1 



SF20 



SF21 

SF55 

SF58 

Sheep and Grain 

SIG 7 .ALAN21 

Silver and Copper 



SLT 11 (CBS 14130) + 
SIT 73 (CBS 11694) 
SLT 113 (CBS 7845) + 
SLTNi 24 
SLTNi 147 
Song of the Hoe 

Song of the Plowing Oxen 

SP 1 

SP2 
SP3 

SP5 

SP6 





264 




257 




303 




32 




244 


5 


286 


12 


301 




242 




304 




227 


197 


291 


vi6 


272 


ix8 


272 


xiii9' 


263 


xix 2 1 ' 


278 


i21 


268 


vil4-15 


280 


vi20 


242 


vii3 


243 


viil2 13 


268 


i23 


268 


iv25 


299 


iii9 


222 


100 


31 


236-237 


214 




68 


D82 


99-100; 245 


D83 


100 




92 




92 




92 


6' 


218 




247 




63 


83 


99; 218 




26; 78 


22-26 


28 


18 


97; 229 


128' 


97 


70 


96-97; 285 


5 


97 


182 


97; 227; 229 


1 


97; 217 


21 


97 


29-31 


97 
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SP7 
SP8 

SP 8 (Veldhuis 2000) 

SP9 
SP15 
SP 19 

SP21 



SP23 
SP28 
SpBTl 

SpBTL 


13 99 
13 113 






Sumerian King List 
Sumerian Word List C (" 


Tribute' 


') 



Syllable Alphabet A (SA A) 
Syllable Alphabet B (SA B) 
Su-Stn B 

Su-Sin Historical Inscription A 
Sulgi A 



Sulgi D 



Sulgi O 
Sulgi R 



Surpu V-VI 



31 


302 


32 


97; 257 


33 


97; 234 


39 


215 


46 


97 


48 


97; 138; 239 




247 


30 


215 


92 


97; 227; 229 




97; 98 


C2 


97 


C3 


97; 214 




234 


5' 


221 


A9 


139 


C15 


97; 264 


D2 


97 


D3-5 


97 


A5 


97; 239 


A14 


97 


9 


300 


5 


287 


9 


256 


37-38 


256 




247 


ii2' 


296 




42; 73-79 




92 


28 


241 


56 


241 




61; 89; 94 




83-84; 90 


15 


133 


ii20 


224 




63 


60 


99; 273 


63 


138 


176 


99 


182 


100 


49-54 


73 




58 


21 


100 


21-22 


275 


39 


147 


42-57 


232 


170-171 
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